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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixty-second volume of its Transactions to 
members. The period covered consists of sessions 2000-2001 and 
2001-2002 and includes some papers from the next session. They 
are presented in chronological order. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 31st December, 2003 there were 5 Honorary Chieftains, 51 
Life Members and 463 Subscribing Members, making a total of 
519. There are 72 libraries making a grand total of 591. 


OBITUARY 
Since Volume LXI was published, the following are amongst 
members who have died - 


Life Members 

Mrs Ann Draper (née Maclean) was born in Salen, Isle of Mull, 
and brought up in Ulva Ferry. She was educated at the local 
primary school, at Tobermory and at Oban High School, 
where her Gaelic teacher was the late Donald Thomson. On 
the outbreak of the 1939-45 she joined the WRNS and while 
stationed at Oban met her husband, Marshall Draper, who was 
employed by the telephone department of the Post Office. 
They were married in 1942 and after the war lived in Kyle, 
Plockton and Aberdeen. From Marshall, who pre-deceased 
her in 2001, Ann received strong support in her work for the 
National Mod, An Comunn Gaidhealach and the Gaelic 
language. Endowed with a clear, melodious voice which gave 
pleasure to many audiences in Scotland and beyond, Ann 
Maclean took a keen interest in the National Mod throughout 
her life. She won the girls’ silver medal for native speakers in 
Edinburgh in 1935 and the gold medal in 1949 in Inverness. 
Thereafter she served for many years on various committees 
of An Comunn Gaidhealach and from 1995 to 1999 as 
President. Her dedicated service to Gaelic gained her the 
award of the MBE in 2000 and was recognised in the 
honorary life membership conferred on her by this Society. 


ix 
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Ann Patricia Macpherson, the Hon Lady Lowson of 
Westlaws, was a daughter of Sir Iain Macpherson, later Lord 
Strathcarron of Banchor, who was Chief of the Society in 
1934. She was a niece of Sir T S Macpherson who was Chief 
in 1938. Her husband, Sir Denys Lowson, was Chief in 1952. 
During his time as Chief, Sir Denys, who was Lord Mayor of 
London during the Festival of Britain Year in 1951, most 
generously bore the whole cost of publishing Volume XLI of 
the Transactions. Lady Lowson’s membership began in 1939. 


Members 

Dr Roderick M Campbell, OBE, who was educated at Balloch 
and at Inverness Royal Academy, graduated with Honours in 
Arts and Medicine at Aberdeen. His distinguished career 
began at Hammersmith Hospital, London and was followed 
by three years’ service in the RAMC, some of that time in 
India and Burma. After a period as Medical Officer of Health 
at Willenhall in Staffordshire he returned to Inverness as an 
Assistant Medical Officer in the Northern Regional Hospital 
Board and in 1962 took up the post of Senior Administrative 
Medical Officer and retired in 1973. A prominent figure in the 
community, he was involved with the Inverness-shire 
Liberals, serving as Chairman, and was an elder in the East 
Church, Inverness, acting as Session Clerk from 1962 to 
1973. He latterly lived at North Kessock and had been a 
member since 1960. 


Andrew Cumming, a native of Farr in Strathnairn, although not 
a member of the Society, had an interest in its work. He had a 
particularly extensive knowledge of everything pertaining to 
Strathnairn and was full of tales of olden times in the strath 
and of local sayings and proverbs. A paper on the district 
which he gave to the Society was published in Volume LI of 
the Transactions. After service in the Royal Navy and in the 
Merchant Navy he worked in the locality in various activities. 


Professor Nigel DG Grant, MA, MEd, FRSE, had a worldwide 
reputation as a scholar in comparative education and 
published widely. After attending Inverness Royal Academy 
he graduated MA in English Literature. Following his 
national service he became a lecturer in Jordanhill College in 
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1960 and in 1972 moved to Edinburgh as a lecturer in the 
department of education. He then returned to Glasgow as 
Professor of Education in 1978. He was a speaker of a number 
of languages and devoted considerable energy to An Comunn 
Gàidhealach and other organisations and was a supporter of 
minority languages and cultures. 


Dr John Napier MacAskill, who became a member in 1990, 
belonged to a family from Berneray, North Uist. At an early 
age he learned piping and became Scottish amateur champion 
at the age of 15. In 1971 he won the Gold Medal at the 
Argyllshire Gathering and in the following year won the 
Northern Meeting Gold Medal at Inverness. He was a 
composer of popular pipe tunes and as a director of the 
College of Piping in Glasgow regularly judged at 
competitions. In 1972 he joined a medical practice in Fort 
William, established the Tweedale Medical Practice there in 
1979 and served on the Highland Local Medical Committee. 
Having a great interest in football, he trained as a referee and 
was medical officer for Fort William FC and in 1994 for the 
newly formed Caledonian Thistle FC. He was also an 
honorary medical officer for the Scottish Football 
Association. 


Rev Duncan Mackinnon was born in Tarbert, Harris in February 
1924 and educated at Sir E Scott School and Portree 
Secondary School. During the Second World War he served 
for some years in the Merchant Navy and he continued his 
studies, after the war, at Edinburgh University and Christ’s 
College, Aberdeen. On completion of his divinity course, he 
was ordained in the Church of Scotland. Licensed by the 
Presbytery of Uist in 1956 he served successively in three 
Highland charges: North Snizort in Skye, Cross, Ness in 
Lewis and the joint charge of Plockton and Kyle. He retired in 
1989 and moved to Inverness, where he died in January 2004. 
In active retirement Mr Mackinnon was much in demand as a 
supply preacher and in that capacity served in various charges 
in the Highlands and Islands. He will be remembered, with 
affection, for the warmth of his personality, his attractive, 
compassionate preaching style and his exceptional gifts as a 
Gaelic precentor. In recent years he gave much appreciated 
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support to the Society, taking part in the annual 
commemorative service at Culloden. 


Mrs Alexandra Macleod, Bona Lodge, Aldourie was the 
daughter of Donald Macleod, Wool Mill Accountant, Tarbert, 
Isle of Harris and his wife Flora MacDiarmid from Waternish. 
After leaving Portree School, Sandra attended Edinburgh 
University and graduated MA in 1956. She married JFM 
Macleod, a fellow member of the Society, in 1958. On rearing 
her son Ian, she returned to the workplace and became a 
lecturer in English at the new and expanding Inverness 
College. During 21 years at the college she was a pioneer of 
tertiary education in the Highland area, becoming Head of 
English and Communications Studies. She also secured an 
Honours degree from the Open University. On retiral, Sandra 
studied Italian, and also devoted herself enthusiastically to 
horticulture. 





Alick John Macrae was born in Miavaig in the parish of Uig, 
Isle of Lewis, in July 1920. Educated at Valtos Public School 
and the Nicolson Institute, Stornoway, he volunteered for the 
Royal Naval Patrol Service in 1939, and served throughout 
the war in various locations, taking part in the evacuation of 
Dunkirk and in minesweeping duties in the Far East; and 
attaining the rank of Chief Petty Officer. After the war, Alick 
studied at Aberdeen University, graduating MA in 1949 and 
taking up his first teaching post in Methlick, Aberdeenshire 
the following year. This was followed by three appointments 
as head teacher in Highland primary schools, at 
Kinlochbervie, Aultbea and Drumsmittal. He retired from 
teaching in 1984. In all the districts in which he served he was 
active not only in his school’s administrative and teaching 
community initiatives. His many interests included the 
promotion of the Gaelic language and culture, the provision of 
village hall facilities, shinty, sailing, the Scout movement, 
charitable work in support, for example, of the RNLI, which 
he served as Treasurer in North Kessock for many years and 
the Church of Scotland to which he gave lengthy and loyal 
service as elder and on occasion as preacher. Alick died in 
December, 2003, just two days after he and Margaret 
celebrated their Golden Wedding. 


a | 
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Ian Macpherson was born in Diabaig, Wester Ross on 9th April 
1918, the eldest of five sons. Educated at Diabaig School and 
Dingwall Academy, he volunteered for the the Royal Navy in 
1940 and served as a wireless telegraphist, partly on convoy 
duty to the Russian port of Murmansk. After the war, he 
graduated in medicine from Glasgow University, worked in 
Glasgow hospitals and later in the bacteriological department 
at Raigmore Hospital, Inverness, retiring there in 1983. He 
died in his home in Drakies Avenue, Inverness on 8th March, 
2002. Dr Macpherson had a keen interest in Gaelic and 
always regretted that he had not received proper tuition in it 
as he was of the opinion that Gaelic speakers had a head start 
in learning other languages. 


Robert W Munro who was of a well known Ross-shire family 
was educated in Edinburgh and became a distinguished 
journalist and writer. During the second world war he was 
commissioned in the Seaforth Highlanders and served in 
India. He was later on the editorial staff of the Scotsman. 
From 1958 to 1963 he was Editor in Chief of the Highland 
News Group and resided in Inverness. During that period, 
along with his wife, the historian Dr Jean Dunlop, he 
regularly attended meetings of the Society and in 1962 served 
on the Council. A paper which he read to the Society appears 
in Volume XLII of the Transactions. He was the author of 
several books and acted as Honorary Editor of the Clan 
Munro Association. The Society of Antiquaries, The Scottish 
Genealogical Society and the Scottish History Society are 
societies on which he served as a member of Council. 


Roy Wentworth was a Londoner who settled happily in the 
Gairloch district, acquired a fine command of Gaelic and 
identified very closely with the way of life, customs and 
traditions of his new environment. He had a particularly keen 
interest in, and detailed knowledge of, the local dialect and of 
local placenames; and he was prominent in establishing, 
developing and administering the Gairloch Heritage Museum. 
His premature and very sudden death, coming so soon after 
his appointment to a teaching post at Sabhal Mòr Ostaig, 
caused widespread regret and represents a severe loss to the 
people of Wester Ross and to the Gaelic community in 
general. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

Copies of Volume LXI were sent to members in June, 2003. The 
only back numbers now available to members are Volumes LVIH, 
LX and LXI. Application should be made to the Honorary 
Secretary, Mrs Anne Souter, 15 Green Drive, Inverness. IV2 4EX 


PRIZES 

In 2001 MacKay Gaelic Prize medals were awarded to Jenna 
Chuimeanach and Catriona NicGriogair, Millburn Academy; 
Stephanie Mhoireach, Culloden Academy; and Mairi 
NicilleChiar, Charleston Academy. 

The winners of the MacKay Gaelic Prize medals in 2002 were 
Romana Wingate and Charlene Cruickshank, Inverness Royal 
Academy; Stiùbhart Moireasdan, Millburn Academy; Kerry 
White, Culloden Academy; and Maria Catriona Friseal, 
Charleston Academy. 

The winner of the Charles Fraser Mackintosh Prize in 2001/02 
was Ralph Moffat of the University of Edinburgh. In 2002/03 the 
winners were Roger Whewell of the University of Edinburgh and 
Ann MacLeod, Strathkanaird, of the University of Glasgow. 


LIBRARY 

The number of titles added to the library since publication of 
Volume LXI has been rather smaller than in recent years, due 
mainly to a general reduction in donations and to the real and 
anticipated limitations of the shelf space available. Total 
acquisitions amounted to 75 of which 41 were donations. 

The printed catalogue, which became available in April 2001, 
has been extended with the production of a third appendix, which 
covers entries from 31 August 2001 to 23 September 2003. Of the 
100 print run of the original catalogue some 20 copies remain 
unsold, and these are now offered at £3 instead of the original 
price of £6. Appendix 3, containing some 220 entries, is priced at 
£1, post free. 

Recent donations include Edward J Cowan’s inaugural lecture 
as Professor of Scottish History at Glasgow University, a set of the 
“Loch-a-Tuath News” as a sample of current community 
newspapers and journals, and a full set of SRADAG, the . | 
children’s comic published in the ’60s by An Comunn 7 
Gaidhealach. The most interesting recent addition has probably 
been a very substantial compilation of Gaelic magazine and 
newspaper cuttings dating from the late 19th century. To have this 
unusual collection preserved the content has been digitised at the 
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Police Band, enlivened proceedings with the strains of the pipes. 
So also did Alasdair MacCallum from South Uist. 

Guest speakers who came to enlighten the Highland Society 
included Donald MacCuish, then working on the 1955 crofters’ 
legislation, John M Bannerman whose daughter Ray was one of 
our number and of course Willie Matheson. 

An abiding memory is of an elderly Highland raconteur, Mr 
MacDonald Robertson, who told incredible tall stories, 
culminating ultimately with one set in a Sutherland lochan from 
which emerged not simply a “each uisge” but a whole herd of 
“eich uisge”. Meanwhile in ante-room Willie regaled a small 
circle with verse upon verse of traditional song. Another influence 
of course was Calum Beag MacLean from “the School”. Here 
indeed was Donald Archie’s escape mechanism. The University 
had established the embryonic School of Scottish Studies — at this 
stage merely a collecting and not yet an actively educational 
facility. The National Library was forsaken and D.A.’s lifework in 
George Square duly began. No longer a professional “round peg” 
but coming to grips with the essential archiving of an imperilled, 
but not yet vanished, international folk tradition. 

And now I revert to a reference I made to the Highland Society 
as an instrument of coupling. We still lived in an era when pairing 
was for life. Murdo Ewen MacDonald, presiding at St George’s 
West, drew many Highland students from across the 
denominations to his services on Sunday nights. Here too 
enduring unions were formed, and marriage seemed valued as it 
has never been since. Across the intervening years, I find it 
difficult to decide whether, as a generation, we were more 
influenced by our elders, or by our own interactions one upon 
another. At all events one such union was of D.A. and Agnes, a 
student nurse from Tighary, whilst another was of Dr Stuart 
MacGregor with Agnes’ sister Jane. 

Agnes, like Donald and I, was a captive in Edinburgh in the long 
summer days. Eventually, she and Jean Bowman graduated from 
the Nurses Home to a small flat in Morningside. Here, D.A. and 
Hector MacInnes came as respective suitors. And in winter time 
we all repaired to the dances organised by the Edinburgh 
Sutherland Society in a Masonic Hall on Forth Street. Here we 
met the final influential figures of these early years, probably 
Sidney Goodsir Smith, and certainly Sutherland’s own poet 
laureate, Norman MacCaig. These literary figures represented the 
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It was in the early 1950s that I became acquainted with Donald. 
He was living with his mother and his sister Margaret in a house 
allotted to them in Stenhouse. His mother was very unsettled, and 
Donald was a dutiful and attentive son. His qualities of 
responsibility were rapidly evolving, and he was not the carefree 
reprobate traditionally exemplified by other Highland students. I 
saw a great deal of him in these days because we were both young 
and unattached, and because, unlike other students, we did not 
return north but stayed in the city during the long summer 
vacations. 

These were the early years of the Edinburgh Festival, of the folk 
song revival and of Hamish Henderson’s memorable ceilidhs in 
the Odd Fellows Hall. In the Gaelic world Angus MacLeod and 
Joan MacKenzie were prominent, whilst in Glasgow, Flora 
MacNeil was heading the new projection of Celtic traditional 
music. 

Academically Donald distinguished himself by taking an 
Honours degree in English which would have been seen in those 
days as a means to a guaranteed livelihood. He then joined 
Kenneth Jackson in the Celtic Department and obtained a second 
Honours degree, this time in Gaelic. This was much more 
congenial to him, but in that period could not win him gainful 
employment. Instead he obtained a position in the National 
Library where he was directed to sort out the personal papers of 
Lord Haldane of Cloan. He struggled manfully with this work 
which did not fire him. His heart was firmly in the Celtic world 
and his friends readily understood his frustration at working in the 
library but not upon the Celtic connections which would have 
yielded ‘job satisfaction’. 

Thinking back to the early 1950s, it is probable that influences 
outside the University were as important to us as our actual degree 
courses. The University Highland Society had replaced the 
obsolete Celtic Society which had foundered by being an 
unreconstructed realm of male supremacy. In the Highland 
Society we foregathered on Saturday evenings for two hours of 
debate, and then, when the shinty heroes emerged from the 
“Woolpack”, two hours of dancing and coupling to the piano of 
Alice MacKenzie or Kathleen MacLeod Stage — and the “box” of 
Neil Morrison and Calum Bolton. Just occasionally a young 
policeman, Norman Johnson, off duty from the City of Edinburgh 














ABHACHDAS NAM BARD: 
IN MEMORIAM DONALD ARCHIE MACDONALD 


JEFF MACLEOD 
25th February , 2000 


I am asked to contribute some recollections of “D.A.” These will 
be a poor substitute for the paper which we had all hoped he 
would be reading to us this evening. Indeed, I had hoped that some 
fragment of this paper might have found its way on to the page, 
but as was always typical of his full life, its preparation had not 
advanced so prematurely, and he has therefore taken it from this 
world with him. 

Where to begin, discussing Donald? His origins and his self- 
identification point strongly to Garry Iain. There were, however, 
two strands to his background. His paternal roots led to his birth 
in North Uist, but his mother was from Caithness, and his sister, 
who seems a significant influence, had spent her working life 
somewhat improbably in Hungary. Thus, when he lost his father, 
he was stimulated chiefly by his paternal grandmother, but also by 
the extrovert travels of his Caithness kith and kin. 

Donald attended school in Portree, a school at that time headed 
by Ian Murray with strong support from his Depute “Johnny” 
Steele. It was probably due to the Murray influence that Donald 
distinguished himself in the Edinburgh University bursary 
competition. Mr Murray ensured that a generation of Portree 
pupils made their way towards Edinburgh. Some of Donald’s 
immediate contemporaries were Dr John Macinnes of the School 
of Scottish Studies, the late Donald Cameron, resourceful solicitor 
in Portree, and younger pupils such as Dr Iain Michie, Russell 
Johnston, our own Allan MacDonald, and John Alex Macpherson. 

At this stage, however, D.A. experienced a great reversal of 
fortune. Tuberculosis was rampant in the Outer Isles and he 
became a victim. So serious was his case that he lost a section of 
his lung, but mercifully in the late 1940s new drugs became 
available so that his illness was arrested. It had, however, been a 
debilitating experience, and we his friends must wonder at his 
surviving this bad start and eventually battling to his seventieth 
year. 


xvi 
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joint expense of the Society, the East Ross branch of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach and the Highland Council Archive. 

A happy outcome of the Society’s approach to local history 
societies was the visit to the library, in November 2003, of a group 
of members of the Appin and Lismore societies. Associated with 
the visit was the donation of several items of Argyll interest. 

In addition to established subscriptions, for example to the 
Scottish Geographical Journal, History Scotland and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, the Society has taken 
out subscriptions to a small number of community journals and to 
GATH, the successor to GAIRM, of which a full set is held in the 
library. 

The Society is just beginning to acquire a modest collection of 
compact discs. This includes a recording made by Margaret 
Bennett in 1969 of our late distinguished member Murdo 
Campbell singing 5 Gaelic songs and a CD of the late Alasdair 
Fraser of Coigeach and Tarradale singing a selection from his 
extensive repertoire of traditional songs. The thanks of the Society 
are due to the staff of Highland Libraries, whose support in 
maintaining our database and providing shelf space for our 
volumes deserves continuing grateful acknowledgement. 


WEBSITE 

The Society’s website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk, 
provides a range of useful information about the Society under the 
headings News Page, Constitution, History, Syllabus, Joining, 
Office Bearers, Transactions and Links. It is hoped that members 
will find the News Page particularly useful in keeping in touch 
with the Society’s activities and other Gaelic news in the 
Inverness area and beyond. A copy of the regular newsletter is 
also posted online. 
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Edinburgh Society of the period, punishing themselves in the 
night hours in a haze of cigarette smoke and conviviality. 

These then were the formative years. The life work which 
ensued is in the public domain. Years of writing and teaching. 
Students introduced to Scotland’s heritage. The cross fertility with 
colleagues such as John MacInnes‘and Hamish Henderson. The 
temporary headship of the School between appointments. The 
ladies such as Morag MacLeod and Margaret MacKay. The 
fellowship of the Staff Club. The achievement. 

There is however, the other private man. The happy years with 
Agnes at Roslin. The birth and successes of their two daughters. 
The hound dog Toby. The garage filled with dismembered motor 
cars. How I envied D.A. his manual dexterity reassembling these, 
a skill not always associated with high powered academic 
accomplishment! 

And then came the tougher times. The loss of his brother-in-law 
Stuart, untimely in a car accident, meant D.A. had to play another 
responsible role, this time avuncular, in the shaping of Jane’s three 
children. The provision of a ‘second home’ — inevitably in North 
Uist, brought some relief — but soon there was further trauma. 
Agnes’ brother D.R. lost his wife (Sam MacLean’s daughter 
Catriona) prematurely to cancer. Agnes decided she must share 
with their grandmother Rene the mothering of D.R.’s three scholar 
sons. And so retirement led D.A. to Braes. His health was not 
great. He had undergone hip replacement. His hopes of some 
years’ society with Sam were dashed by Sam’s illness and death. 

D.A. spoke at Sam’s funeral service in Portree Parish Church. 
Soon afterwards he himself suffered a heart attack. He was 
transferred to Raigmore Hospital. I visited him there where he 
gleefully told me of his inspection of my house on Lochness-side 
from his over flying helicopter. He attended at Edinburgh and 
joined a waiting list for essential heart surgery. The operation, 
when it came in 1999, was followed by his transfer to Raigmore. 
From there he returned home to Skye and strove to entertain some 
new Irish friends fetched to Braes by his younger daughter 
Ragnhild. A last hospitable evening, the guests out walking the 
following Skye morning. The host, predictably tidying in their 
wake, was taken suddenly and irretrievably ill and died at once. 
We should be grateful for all the years of fellowship — but 
somehow we feel robbed. The miracle is that the spare invalid 
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youth of the 1940s all but accomplished the allotted span, but 
witness this evening, he had so much more to give.... 

I attended his service in Portree. Fred Macaulay delivered a 
much more fitting tribute than I can hope to emulate. I walked at 
the side of D.A.’s coffin in Portree Cemetery. A mosquito flew 
into my face almost wrecking the solemnity of the occasion. I 
thought I felt a voice at my side. “Oh poch!” it said, and again 
“Poch! Poch! Poch!” 


CULLODEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM GILLIES 
19th April, 2003 


It is with a sense of pleasure and privilege, but also of reverence 
and solemnity, that I address you today, remembering the 
Highlanders and others who died on that bitter April day of hail 
and wind here at Culloden in 1746. 

Make no mistake, we are in the presence of the dead here. One 
would have to be stubbornly ignorant and lacking in all sensitivity 
before one could fail to be aware of that presence, even in the 
harsh, cold light of the sceptical, cynical 21st century. 

I’m not talking tourist ghost-talk or romantic self-indulgence 
either. For many if not all of us are near to those who died here, in 
the sense that we bear their names, and in some cases are lineally 
descended from them. We have powerful reasons to feel empathy 
towards the dead. 

Of course, there are also deep chasms dividing us from the 
thoughts and actions of those who turned out to face the 
Government forces under the generalship of the Duke of 
Cumberland. We don’t do that sort of thing in 21st-century 
Britain, for a multitude of reasons. 

And the extent to which we can relate to what they were seeking 
to achieve in | 8th-century political terms is pretty limited. Would 
we go to war to change the royal family? Or the national religion? 
Or even the Government? 

And we have to remember that in some ways they were 
concerned to do things which we abhor nowadays: they came to 
kill or be killed, in hand to hand combat, where many of us are on 
a pendulum swing away from violence and militarism in all its 
forms and manifestations. 

Yet it is fair to say that we who are present here today are united 
by a sense of solidarity with the past, a sense of shared heritage 
from that past. Other folk, to whom these matters are of less 
importance, are presumably following other callings, enlisting in 
other armies, from those loyal to Inverness Caley-Thistle to the 
devotees of IKEA or Big Brother or the National Lottery. 

And “fair do’s” to them. But “fair do’s” to us too; it is no 
perverse or foolish matter to honour the dead whom we remember 
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today. Their defeat and death affected the subsequent history of all 
of us, albeit in different ways from the transformation which 
would have followed upon their success if they had been 
victorious. 

In short, they are in the fullest sense worthy of the memory of 
the people of today. But note that it is not just a matter of them: it 
is about us too. 

For to be here today is actually a declaration — a statement — 
that we have chosen to commit to the view that our history is 
important and relevant and worth caring about. We declare by our 
presence here that we are curious, anxious, eager to know about 
the past; we seek access to it to satisfy our curiosity, to enhance 
our understanding, to bring us nearer to what we may 
conveniently call the truth. 

And the reason for calling this a choice ts because there really 
are other options. 

In the first place, there is the option of indifference: “What's it 
to us?” “Let’s concentrate on the real issues of today.” And so on. 
It is easy enough to step into line with this type of reasoning. 

And if we push our way past the apathetic option, we find that 
those who do profess expertise in our past are a pretty motley 
crew. Not only are their interpretations discordant, but one hears a 
strong rasp of axes being ground. Think on some of these fraught 
questions: 


e Was the Forty-five a Rising or a Rebellion? 

e Was it “really” a conflict of personalities, or of cultures, or of 
inexorable economic forces? 

e Were the Highlanders ruffians and opportunists, or noble 
idealists? 

e Was the whole episode a national tragedy or a foolish 
escapade? 


You can come away with widely divergent answers to questions 
like these, depending on whether you ask a historian or a journalist 
or a biographer or a film-maker or someone from the tourist 
industry. And even amongst the historians, you have to be 
prepared for further divergence, depending on whether you ask a 
British historian, a Scottish historian or a Clan historian, or 
whether you ask a record historian or a military historian, an 
economic historian or a social historian. These pundits and 
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authorities all have their own picture of what was important, and 
consequently their own “take” on what actually happened. 

In that respect, the Forty-five is not all that different from any 
number of other issues today — for instance, the Middle East 
conflict, or the state of the Economy, or even the slaughter of 
hedgehogs — where we may feel that we struggle to comprehend 
what is “really” going on and how we should react to it. The 
problem of the age we live in is well known: it is not the lack of 
information, but the surfeit of it; not the absence of interpretation 
but the overwhelming mass of it. In short, the so-called 
“information overload”, the constant bombardment, and 
eventually the temptation to gain peace by buying into one glossy 
package, or indeed by switching off altogether. 

However, in the case of the Forty-five, as in certain other phases 
of Highland history (such as the Clearances), we have a special 
pass-key whose value is beyond price. I refer to the Gaelic 
tradition. 

For our Gaelic sources, in song and poetry and prose, enable us 
to have an “angle”, a reality check, a control over the kaleidoscope 
of changing interpretations of the history of the last few centuries. 

Mark you, I am not suggesting for a moment that our Gaelic 
sources are all simple, unbiased, truthful. Far from it! The Gaelic 
sources are as full of propaganda and tendentiousness and wishful 
thinking and downright falsehoods as anybody else’s sources are. 

But they do give us a toe-hold on reality that is invaluable. They 
bring us in a sense face to face with individuals from within the 
Highlands — participants in the Rising (or should I say 
Rebellion?) with experiences and viewpoints as different as those 
of Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, Colonel John Roy Stewart 
and Duncan Ban Macintyre; commentators and interpreters as 
varied as Rob Donn Mackay and William Ross. Our access to 
their words is direct, which gives us a tremendous boost as we 
seek to intuit their feelings and intentions, and ponder their 
audiences’ reactions and the effect of their words on their friends 
and enemies. John Roy Stewart composed songs on the Battle of 
Culloden pretty soon after the event, when he was holed up in a 
cave with a bust ankle and the Jacobite army had been destroyed 
or scattered and nobody knew where the Prince was. When he 
talks about the prince in one of these songs as Tearlach ruadh 
boidheach — the earliest reference to the Prince as ‘bonnie’, so far 
as I am aware — that single phrase has a lasting value that a whole 
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PhD on the Forty-five might fail to capture, and a strength that can 
withstand journalistic de-bunking of “the myth of the charismatic 
Prince”. 

When we consider how romanticised or sensationalised or 
trivialised are the accounts of our past that we encounter in some 
novels and TV documentaries, in some films and journalism, and 
in some so-called interpretation centres, we may be thankful that 
we have our own underivative, first-hand picture of what 
happened. Of course it is only part of the total story, but it has 
authority, and that is crucial. 

And the reason why it is crucial is that the vast majority of what 
is written and said about the Highlands, right down to the present 
day, is said by people to whom the Gaels are “they”, not “we”. 
This point cannot be over-emphasised, though it is so obvious that 
it sometimes tends to be forgotten. 

So when we gather together on days like today, it is to 
commemorate the deeds, but also the voice of the Gaels. We wish 
our voice to be heard, our story to be told. And when I use these 
words I am consciously echoing the words of John Murdoch and 
Alexander Mackenzie and those who came together to found the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness 130 years ago, half-way back to the 
Forty-five. That concern of theirs is as clear-sighted and 
applicable today as it was then, and constitutes a special debt and 
obligation to us, their heirs and successors. That is what they 
meant by coining such slogans as Leanaibh dluth ri cliú bhur 
sinnsre ‘Hold fast to the good name of your forebears’. If we are 
minded to do that, some part of what the Gaels fought for at 
Culloden will not have been in vain. 


ANNUAL DINNER 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM GILLIES 
21st November, 2003 


A Mhnathan agus a dhaoine uaisle, 

Se seo an dleasdanas mu dheireadh a tha agam mar Cheann a’ 
Chomuinn, agus tha e a’ cur crioch air ceannas a bha cho lan de 
thlachd ’s a bha e gann de dh’uallach. Tha mi a’ toirt buidheachas 
do Chomunn Gaidhlig Inbhirnis a chionn ’s gun do rinn iad Ceann 
a’ Chomuinn dhiom airson na bliadhna 2003, agus tha mi a’ 
guidhe gach soirbheachadh air gnothaichean a’ Chomuinn anns na 
bliadhnaichean a tha ri teachd. Bu mhath leam cuideachd a cheart 
urad de thlachd ’s a fhuair mi fhìn òrdachadh don Urr. Ruairidh 
MacLeòid, nuair a ghabhas esan thairis anns a’ bhliadhna 2004. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is my last duty as Chief and it concludes a period of office 
which has been as congenial as it has been light in its workload. I 
am deeply grateful to the Gaelic Society of Inverness for electing 
me as its chief for 2003, and I wish the Society every success in 
the future. I would also like to take this opportunity to wish my 
successor, Rev. Roddy MacLeod, an equally pleasant and 
rewarding Chiefship. 

My theme tonight is the Gaelic community, and my mode is 
going to be oblique and low-key, as befits anyone venturing to 
make prognostications about this elusive subject. I am mindful of 
the words of Duncan Bàn Macintyre in his wonderful Moladh 
Beinn Dòbhrain, when talking about the qualities needed to 
capture the little hind in the glen: 


Tha an eilid anns a’ ghleannan seo, ’s chan amadan gun eòlas 

a ghlacadh i mur b’aithne dha tighinn farasda `na còmhdhail. 
(‘The hind is in the little glen here, and there’s no fool without 
science who would catch her unless he knew how to approach her 
circumspectly.’) 


My immediate reason for this choice of subject is the fact that | 
visited the Uists last month for the first time in a number of years. 
(It’s funny how those old haunts have been neglected in favour of 
Skye and Lewis in more recent years. But that’s how it goes.) 
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Anyway, I can tell you that I came away with more than a sporran- 
full of thoughts and memories, some of which I’d like to share 
with you. 

Now, if I were the Bard, I'd be trying to make it all point to 
some big message or to solve some big problem; for that is what 
bards have always had to do in Gaelic society. But since I am just 
the Chief, Pm aiming at something a bit less portentous, a bit 
more tentative. If there is a Gaelic literary precedent, maybe I am 
a bit like William Livingston, the Islay poet, with his Fios thun a’ 
Bhaird (‘Tidings to the Bard’), in which the poet casts himself in 
the role of messenger. Of course, Livingston quickly forgot 
himself, and launched himself half-way through the poem into his 
famous harangue about the Highland Clearances: ‘the last word on 
the Clearances’, as Sorley MacLean put it some years ago. So 
there I part company from Livingston, since I am going to stick to 
being the messenger. I shall bring you the images — the verbal 
holiday snapshots — and leave most of the thinking up to you as 
my hearers. So here goes with my holiday slide show, or ‘Leaves 
from my Celtic Portfolio’, as Charles Fraser Mackintosh would 
perhaps have put it. 

Let me start with the War Memorials, of which I visited several. 
Such visits are always poignant. But the sheer numbers of those 
from the Highlands and Islands who fell in the Great War still 
have the power to shock one in demographic terms. How different 
would things have been had these lads come home to become 
fathers and grandfathers and great-grandfathers? How many of 
them would have chosen to stay on at home, and what would they 
have done differently from what actually happened? How many 
would have moved on, and where to? The answers to these 
questions are not simple, but the magnitude of the loss is 
undimmed. At a personal level, I reflected on the half-century 
since I myself first visited memorials of the Great War, in the 
company of its survivors, and began a boy’s and man’s long quest 
to understand about war. 

Next, the Prince’s Strand. While I was over, I visited Eriskay, 
for the first time since (I think) 1968. As I remembered things, one 
went away beyond the houses and past the old graveyard to a little 
point, and suddenly Coilleag a’ Phrionnsa opened up before one: 
a magical empty beach with the hill behind it and the Atlantic 
before it. I had shared it with one seal-pup on my last visit there. 
Now a big new road cuts right across the hill-side and soars above 
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the strand on its way to the new ferry terminal. Huge lorry-loads 
of tar were being driven down the slip and onto ex-Falklands War 
tank-transporters to ferry the tarmac revolution over to Barra. To 
say there was a contrast between the memory and the current 
actuality is to put it mildly indeed. In this case the change was so 
dramatic that I found it hardly impinged on the earlier memory at 
all. Now the two memories exist independently in different parts 
of my brain. But at the time it all seemed a bit surreal. Maybe 
someone else had had the same sense of double vision, for it was 
pointed out to us that the graffiti in the Portaloo at the ferry 
terminal car-park included, side by side with ‘Jimmy from 
Falkirk, 2002’ and the like, a poignant ‘Charles E. Stuart, 1745". 

Talking of old worlds and new, here are some more contrasts 
which I found striking. 

The windows were boarded and the roof was decaying on 
Donald Alastair Johnston’s house at Ardmore by lochdar. You 
will recall that Donald Alastair Johnston, who died in 1978, was 
one of the last of the truly great Gaelic story-tellers, discovered 
and recorded in the late 1960s and 1970s by Angus John 
MacDonald and the late Donald Archie MacDonald for the School 
of Scottish Studies. But collapse and disintegration and ruin were 
also the fate of the archaeological site office at Coilleag an Udail 
(Aird a’ Mhoirein). These much newer buildings, from which Iain 
Crawford and his team had opened up a vista of the past from the 
Neolithic down to modern times, were now themselves dis- 
appearing into the sand and sea-bent — and doing so at least as fast 
as Donald Alasdair Johnston’s cottage was crumbling. 

Again, I saw the lovely new local museum at Kildonan, 
enriched unexpectedly by an absolutely top-class collection of 
photographs of Uist characters and occasions from the 1950s 
onwards. These included people whom I had known personally, 
and they had clearly been taken by an artist of considerable insight 
and skill. They provide a wonderful response to Margaret Fay 
Shaw’s photographs of South Uist, taken in the 1930s, and 
everyone should go to see them. 

My snapshots of old and new Highlands included also a super 
piping recital from young John Angus Smith, who skilfully 
presented a seamless mixture of mainstream and Uist repertoire, 
old tunes and new. He managed to combine knowledge and 
respect for the older generation and for his teachers (some of 
whom were present in the audience) with a wee cheeky touch here 
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and there and some excellent new tunes. In a similar vein, I saw 
on show at Taigh Chearsabhagh, Lochmaddy, an impressive 
exhibition of the work of this year’s Art College graduates who 
come from the Outer Isles. Next-door to this, and equally 
impressive in a very different way, was a magnificently restored 
traditional cart, which formed the centrepiece of an exhibition on 
Linn nan Each (‘The Age of Horses’). And finally, my friends and 
I were bushwhacked, while walking on the Sollas road after 
midnight, by two teenage bòcain (friendly ones, as it turned out, 
relieved to discover that we ourselves were ordinary mortals). One 
had perfect local Gaelic and one had perfect Gleska. 

Here are some more signs of the times. An aristocratic 
MacDonald grave-slab at Cladh Chille Mhoire, at Balranald, 
appeared to be (like myself) more worn in 2003 than when I last 
visited it in 1969. This I was able to prove by a comparison of the 
stone as it is now with the drawing I had made on the earlier 
occasion. There was a reminder here of the increasing pace with 
which we are leaving our mark on the planet. And that is true also 
of the superb and timeless panorama you get from the summit of 
Cleitreabhal — timeless, that is, as long as you keep your back to 
the giant egg and spoon of the MOD’s Early Warning System, 
perched hard by the summit! And lastly, I cannot omit to mention 
the bold mink we met taking the main road south to Benbecula 
and holding the gaze of our headlights till the last moment, as if 
he were going to see a big Volvo right off the road. 

As I turn over in my mind these and other images from my trip, 
I find that my thoughts keeping coming back to the idea of ‘the 
community’ as it was and as it is. I heard great Gaelic and had 
wonderful conversations and lots of fun and memorable 
hospitality — in comfortable modern houses with all mod cons and 
never a whiff of paraffin. Clearly, lots of good things about our 
traditional culture can survive the transition to relative comfort 
and affluence. I also saw some people with wonderful Gaelic and 
a wonderful sloinneadh drinking themselves quietly to death. 
Some bad things about our culture can clearly survive the same 
transition too. 

I also saw incomers making a go of life in the Outer Hebrides — 
including some returners, i.e. people who themselves originally 
came from the Highlands or whose people had come from the 
Highlands. Some of these people have brought their own jobs with 
them, including some arty-crafty and some hi-tech jobs. Others 
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are starting non-traditional ventures from scratch in the Isles, and 
others again are picking up traditional jobs that need people to do 
them. 

All these different sorts of people are members of today’s island 
communities, and participate in the communities’ social life to a 
greater or lesser extent, depending on how sociable or non- 
sociable they are, rather than on where they come from. Obviously 
that is a simplification; for there are mini-communities within the 
bigger communities, and some of these are of course more 
specialised in their membership, e.g. in connection with the 
different varieties of religious observance. And there are cases 
where, rather than participating in the community as it 1s, 
incomers have altered the nature of the community in fundamental 
ways (e.g. in ‘oil-related’ circumstances). But in general the story 
is one of assimilation and gradual adaptation. That is why, if you 
step back and scrutinise a Highland or Island community right 
now, as I was doing a few weeks ago, and compare it with how it 
was at a certain time in the past, it can appear simultaneously 
unchanged and hugely changed, ‘just the same’ and ‘completely 
different’. 

Now it may be the case that we have lived through unusual or 
even unprecedented levels of change in our lifetime. Nevertheless, 
you can bet your boots that change has been ongoing at all times, 
to a greater or lesser extent. Anyone who thinks seriously about 
the nature of a community has to recognise this dynamic quality. 
So when we come to ask what the future holds, we have to assume 
that change will be with us then too — accompanied, of course, by 
a persistent element of continuity. This is simply inevitable. I may 
remark that this was expressed with much greater elegance than I 
can attain to by Derick Thomson in his poem entitled ‘Na 
Lochlannaich a’ tighinn air tir ann an Nis’, where he captures the 
moment when the Norse settlers, who are now such an ancient and 
long assimilated part of our memory of the history of the Isles, 
were themselves the ‘new boys’. 

So if you ask me whether there will continue to be Highland 
people staying in the Highlands, I will answer in the affirmative, 
as long as there is an economy to support anyone at all. But they 
will continue to be joined by those who will come to the 
Highlands because they want to be there, and to lose those who 
want to be somewhere else. 
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Similarly, if you ask whether people will be pursuing the same 
sorts of livelihood as before, I will answer, yes and no. Some 
people will be involved in new-style occupations and livelihoods, 
as elsewhere in the country. And of the traditional jobs, some will 
be done by people who have been away from them but have 
chosen to come back to them, and by people who have never done 
them but get a kick out of being involved with fanks and peats and 
outboard motors and so forth, and may even be prepared to forgo 
making more money elsewhere so that they can indulge their 
enthusiasm. 

And if you ask whether ‘traditional culture’ will survive, I guess 
people will always be pulled two ways: between being ‘with it’ 
(i.e. conforming to the norms that the TV advertisers and global 
companies want everyone everywhere to conform to) and being 
loyal to the norms of a more local and rooted identity. Sometimes, 
I may say, we seem able to have our cake and eat it by being 
pulled both ways at once. It may seem paradoxical, but lots of us 
really are willing to make ourselves into ‘global village idiots’ 
with Ant and Dec and Big Brother and Pop Idol, but at the same 
time to be very aware of, and in our own way true to our local 
community traditions. People from rural areas are the lucky ones 
nowadays, because their local traditions have a better chance of 
surviving and their community networks are less degraded. I may 
be wrong, but I seem to see young people being increasingly 
conscious of their traditional background, as the global village 
becomes more demanding and more obviously unsatisfying. | 
very much hope I am right. 

There are implications here for the Gaelic language, though I 
don’t want to say too much about that tonight, except to emphasise 
an inevitable and obvious corollary of what I have been saying. 
That is, that the future viability of Gaelic as a community 
language in the Highlands will depend on its attractiveness to 
those who live and work in the Highlands. It should be clear from 
what I have said that that will include the returners and the 
newcomers, and all of us who watch Top of the Pops and Blind 
Date and East-enders, and have our world-view tweaked a little 
each time we do so. Gaelic will have to hold its own as a language 
of natural choice amongst communities that can never be sealed 
off from social developments affecting the whole nation or ‘global 
village’. Suffice it to say for now that on my last trip I saw ‘signs 
of health and death’ (as the cold language of linguistics puts it) in 
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roughly equal measure. Let’s talk about that another time, perhaps 
in another language. 

I have one last snapshot to share with you tonight. One powerful 
theme of the Gaelic bards hit me on the return journey from North 
Uist to Skye: the overmastering power of Nature. As we sailed 
before a gale from Lochmaddy to Uig we made excellent time, 
and hardly a drop of tea was spilled from our cups in the lounge. 
But in order for the Roll-On-Roll-Off ferry to discharge the 
vehicles from her hold she had to reverse into the dock, and that 
meant turning broadside on to the storm. Twice she tried, and 
twice a big black squall caught her ample superstructure, blew her 
off-line, and forced her captain to abort the docking manoeuvre 
and head for the open sea. 

In a sense, all this to-ing and fro-ing was less of a worry to me 
than it was to the lorry drivers who were carrying fresh fish for the 
mainland, or those heading out to pick up the bacon to bring home 
to the shops of Uist. For, to be honest, part of me would have 
rejoiced if we had been forced to head back to the Islands at that 
moment. But the thing that struck me most was the fact that 
nobody showed any signs of concern, of the fear that would have 
gripped passengers on any boat subjected to that weather through 
the ages. Everyone seemed totally relaxed, supremely confident in 
the fantastically powerful engines of today’s ferry to punch us out 
of trouble, and in the self-sufficiency of man-made machinery to 
cock a snook at the storm. And so it turned out. Man (with a bit of 
help from engineering) triumphed over Nature at the third attempt, 
we scuttled safely ashore, and here I am to prove it. 

I hope you have enjoyed this verbal slide-show, and that my 
ruminations have not proved indigestible after the excellent 
dinner. | thank you for your attention. Moran taing dhuibh uile, 
agus beannachd leibh. 





BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainmeachadh ' 
Se ainm a Chomainn COMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Rutintean 

Canan, bardachd agus ceól na Gaidhealtachd árach; bardachd, 
duthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgriobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shabhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne; leabhraichean, 
sgriobhannan agus paipearan eile, an cànan sam bith, a bhoineas 
do litreachas, do dh’ eachdraidh, do sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe 
nan Gaidheal agus na Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; coir agus cliú nan 
Gaidheal fhireanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas 
do shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an duthchannan eile. 


II. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a” Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a bheil 
ùidh ann an rùintean a” Chomainn. Bidh da roinn de Bhuill ann: 
Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn o am 
gu am aireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a shuidheachadh an 
inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

i. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Còignear Bhall den 
Chomunn. Thèid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e (no i) bliadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Ni 
còignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 

ii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh o 
àm gu àm de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 
stéidheachadh. 

lii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt am 
mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 
Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh cead 
agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ìre chisean, taghadh is 
fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamhan an dà 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts 
and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the 
literature, the history, the antiquities and the material interests of 
the Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and 
character of the Gaelic people; and generally to further the 
interests of the Scottish Gaelic people whether in Scotland or 
elsewhere. 


Ill. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

1. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer 
and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold 
office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by the 
Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees 
as it may from time to time decide and may determine the 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

iii. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including 
Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Members, 
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chuid den Chomunn agus den Chomhairle, leis gach 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo-abhaisteach 
den Chomunn sa’ chunntas, agus a thaobh fios a thoirt mu na 
h-uile cruinneachadh is mu chothromachadh nan taghadh aig 
na cruinneachaidhean sin; air chumhnant gum bi na Fo- 
laghannan sin daonnan co-shìnte ri òrdaighean a’ Bhuinn- 
stèidh seo agus nach bi ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
reachdan a’ Bhuinn-steidh atharrachadh leis na Fo- 
laghannan sin agus nach stèidhichear is nach atharraichear is 
nach leasaichear Fo-laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta 
sheanar aig a’ chuid as lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clar-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clar-eagair freagarrach de 
phaipearan is de leughaidhean an Gaidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomunn agus 
airson na leughaidhean is na pàipearan sin a chur an clo mar a 
chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach pàipear is leughadh agus nithear gach farpas le 
rùn fosgarra, dùrachdadh, seasmhach as leth na firinn agus cuirear 
gach nì air adhart ann an inntinn chiùin, ghlan agus sin a réir nam 
Fo-laghannan a tha air an suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. 
Sgriobhaidh an Rùnaire Urramach, air neo "na easbhaidh-san, 
duine sam bith a thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle 
no den Chomunn, Mionaidean na coinneimh agus gleidhidh an 
Runaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireigin an dèidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna 
shlan ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. Aig a’ 
Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ Chomhairle 
Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ Chomainn air 
chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh nan Cunntas fo 
theisteas urra-sgrudaidh neo-eisimeilich airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri Bard, 
Piobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinneimh 
Choitchinn Bhliadhnail, ni còignear Bhall coinneamh dhligheach. 


VII. Cùisean Airgid 
i. Thig bliadhna-mheas a’ Chomainn gu crich air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlàn agus cuiridh an t- 
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termination of membership, rates of subscription, the 
election and retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of 
Meetings both of the Society and of the Council, including 
Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary General 
Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of all 
meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; 
provided always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution and the Council shall not 
have the power to alter the terms of the Constitution with 
such Bye-Laws and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted 
or altered or modified without the approval of at least six 
members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be 
delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing such 
lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all discussions 
carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute desire for the truth 
and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure and gentle spirit 
and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down by the Council. 
The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a person appointed at any 
meeting of the Council or the Society shall record the Minutes of 
the meeting and such Minutes shall be maintained by the 
Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by the 
Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall submit 
for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the Society 
and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, a 
Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 
i. The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts 
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Ionmhasair (fear no te) a chuid/cuid Chunntas fo sgrùdadh 
Cunntasair Dlighich cho luath is a ghabhas déanamh an 
dèidh an latha sin. 

ii. Bidh lan ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ Chomainn 
a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann an dóigh sam 
bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa-chomhair rùintean a’ 
Chomainn. 

iii. Thèid ionmhas no stòr sam bith eile gu lèir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghleidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an suidheachadh 
leis a? Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle ullachadh anns na Fo- 
laghannan airson seicichean no òrdain a sgriobhadh, 
suimeannan airgid a tharraing as a’ Bhanca, seicichean no 
òrdain a chul-sgriobhadh, agus cumhnant no bann no 
sgrìobhadh sam bith eile a shoighneadh airson no as leth a’ 
Chomainn. Bidh cumhachd aig a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri 
ni a tha sgriobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam 
bith, no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is 
urrasach an iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomuinn a 
ghabhail as laimh a reir is mar a bhreithnichear an 
suidheachadh. 


VIII. Atharrachadh anns a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh am Bonn-stèidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach le 
iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach dà thrian de Bhuill a? Chomainn 
is iad an dara cuid a’ bhòtadh gu pearsanta air neo troimh fhear- 
ionaid aig a’ Choinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t- 
atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha an tairgse a thoirt a dh'fhios 
na Comhairle ann an sgriobhadh air a shoighneadh le deichnear 
Bhall den Chomunn a h-ochd seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh am na Coinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath 
man atharrachadh no man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil 
chon a h-uile Ball ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh 
àm na coinneimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an làthair bhòtadh 
troimh fhear-ionaid. 


IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach dà thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air ghrunnd 
cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an Comunn a chur mu 
sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-àbhaisteach de 
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to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon 
as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

iii. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques or 
orders, withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the 
endorsement of cheques or orders and for the signature of 
any other document, deed or other writing for or on behalf 
of the Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing the 
Council shall have the power to authorise any bank or other 
recognised and reputable financial intermediary to manage 
the Society’s investments on a discretionary basis. 


VHI. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General 
Meeting. The proposed alteration or amendment must be 
intimated to the Council in writing by notice signed by ten 
Members of the Society not less than eight weeks before the 
Annual General Meeting. Notice of the proposed alteration or 
amendment must be given to each Member not less than four 
weeks before the meeting. Absent Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that on 
the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary or 
advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have the 
power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
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Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd bhòtaidh, le fios sanais 
do na Buill ann am paipear-naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an 
dùthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead 
aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinneimh. Mas e is gun 
daingnichear a leithid sin de bhreith le tromalach dà thrian den 
luchd bhòtaidh (co-dhiùbh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear- 
ionaid) aig a leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ 
Chomhairle calpa sam bith a bhoineas don Chomunn no a tha an 
ainm a’ Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam 
bith a bhios ann, an dèidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phàigheadh, ach 
airson na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stèidheachaidh a’ 
Chomainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an rùin sin, bidh cinn-uidhe 
an fhoghlaim ri an cur san òrdugh seo (1) a’ Ghàidhlig a thoirt gu 
iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gàidhlig air feadh nan 
dùthchannan anns a bheil i “na gnathchainnt agus (2) meas is luach 
air cultur, eachdraidh agus dùthchas nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh 
is a leudachadh an dà chuid air a’ Ghaidhealtachd fhèin agus 
thairis air na criochan sin. 
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objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 
both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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THE MACCRIMMON PIPING DYNASTY 
AND ITS ORIGINS 


HUGH CHEAPE 
3rd December, 1999 


The MacCrimmons, their reputation, achievements and origins is 
a well-worked topic in the investigation of the history of piping in 
Scotland. The celebrated piping dynasty, serving the chiefs of 
MacLeod hereditarily for several generations, has been 
thoroughly investigated and described in print. An orthodoxy 
emerged in piping circles from the repetition of a limited number 
of facts and an uncritical acceptance of earlier accounts. 
Scholarship has been unable to enlarge significantly the restricted 
evidential base and speculation is often unconvincing. The written 
and received history of the Highland bagpipe reflects in many of 
its parts the triumph of sentiment over fact. For the cognoscenti 
then, it may be hard to imagine that the last word has not 
conceivably been said on such a compelling subject. Frederick 
Thomas MacLeod, Edinburgh solicitor and Skyeman, in The 
MacCrimmons of Skye, published in 1933, offers a fair account 
which effectively encapsulates the topic in one long sentence (102 
words) and reflects such an orthodoxy from which it has been 
difficult to detach ourselves: 


‘Those of us who, today, rejoice in the preservation of the 
MacCrimmon music, illustrated by modern masters of the Art, 
acknowledge with gratitude the patriotism, enthusiasm and 
practical generosity of the Highland Society of London, which 
in the closing years of the 18th century stimulated interest in 
bagpipe playing by the holding of periodic competitions, and 
which in 1838 was largely responsible for the publication of 
Angus Mackay’s Collection of Ancient Piobaireachd or 
Highland Pipe Music, the introduction to which contains the 
earliest categorical account of the MacCrimmons and is the 
source and foundation of all subsequently written accounts of 
the family.”! 


Such a summary depends on an unqualified acceptance of 
Angus Mackay’s account of the ‘Hereditary Pipers’ (itself 
obviously a significant phrase as adopted by him), in which 
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incontestable pre-eminence is given to ‘The MacCrummens, 
Hereditary Pipers to the MacLeods of MacLeod, or of Dunvegan’. 
This information was consolidated and re-stated in the course of 
the twentieth century, largely under the influence of leading 
members of the Piobaireachd Society, a process that has recently 
been subjected to close and critical scrutiny. Without the 
discovery of errant traditions or any new deposit of documents or 
primary source material, we may believe for the moment that 
scholarship has by now more or less laid bare the facts.’ 

The MacCrimmons have been the heroes and the victims of this 
process, enjoying arguably an exaggerated reputation which has 
been inflated at the expense of other piping dynasties in the 
Highlands and Islands. But tradition in large part recognises their 
pre-eminence, at least in one or two generations, and with the 
advantage of a devoted chronicler in Angus Mackay, too ready 
extrapolation from limited information and projection back into an 
obscure past, a MacCrimmon orthodoxy has generally resisted 
critique. The MacCrimmons, as distinct from their music, may be 
said to have been for too long the object of narrative and 
description rather than of analysis, and intractable problems 
implicit in moving from a prehistory of legendary material to 
historical sources have not been properly recognised. The topic 
also has suffered from departmentalising, that is, being considered 
as a subject that could only seriously be treated by, for example, 
the piobaireachd specialist. While such a degree of specialisation 
is important and an undoubted advantage for a subject such as this, 
the MacCrimmons might be considered as much as a social or 
socio-musicological topic that might potentially draw on a wide 
range of sources that may not yet all have been tapped in this 
context. Though obviously bounded by piping itself, the subject is 
equally an organic part of Highland and Hebridean history. The 
present essay looks again at notions of ‘origins’ and their 
significance or otherwise, the political and cultural context of the 
emergence of piping and offers some critique of available source 
material. 

The subject of piping is certainly an important topic and worthy 
of close and detailed examination. It impacted powerfully on the 
contemporary mind in the past, both within and outwith the 
society which fostered it. By the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, it had clearly become an impressive and pleasing skill 
and art, and appears already to have developed its own history and 
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traditions. It was intimately bound in with the society in which it 
served, to an extent that may be difficult for us to appreciate fully 
today. We quote, or we see quoted, Gaelic verse or prose which 
makes mention of the bagpipe or the MacCrimmons but we may 
not be equipped to look beyond the Verba Ipsissima. When the 
pipes begin to appear in Gaelic sources, the immediate impression 
is of a resounding quality of acoustic power. Terms such as sgal, 
gairich, gleadhraich, torman, nuallanach or spreigeadh all serve 
to convey the vigour and power of the instrument and contrast 
explicitly with the descriptive epithets of the music of the harp. An 
eloquent reference in a seventeenth-century praise-poem by Mary 
MacLeod, Mairi nighean Alasdair Ruaidh, to her chieftain is not 
untypical. The piper named is assumed to be Padraig Og 
MacCrimmon: 


Ach piob nuallanach mhor 

Bheireadh buaidh air gach ceol 

An uair a ghluaiste i le meoir Phadraig 
[But the great roaring pipe, 

That would get victory over all other music, 
When stirred by Patrick's fingers. P 


As we know however, piping never pleased everyone and 
aesthetic reactions varied due to a complex of circumstances and 
attitudes; the loss of pre-eminence of the harp or clàrsach, for 
example, led the cognoscenti to deride the upstart bagpipe and the 
‘praise’, and ‘dis-praise’ of pipes and pipers became for a time the 
raw material of bardic flyting and a convenient and amusing focus 
of satire. The existence of good and bad pipers in all generations 
offers scope for odium of comparison. The survival of the Great 
Highland Bagpipe in such a potent form, almost against the odds 
if the fate of similar instruments in other parts of Europe is 
considered, suggests that the aesthetic in Highland and Gaelic 
society was a very positive and strong one in the past. Certainly 
words of ‘praise’ or well-chosen metaphors seem to be more than 
stock phrases and are delightful and memorable, even in 
translation: 


‘The tree of musical excellences, 
That would inspire the rocks with melody 
By the dancing of fingers ....”4 
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The debate about piping and the Highland bagpipe frequently 
reverts to questions of origins and evolution since there is a 
natural curiosity about such a phenomenon. There have been 
many notable contributions. The ‘origins’ of the MacCrimmon 
piping dynasty has been deliberately included in our title. 
‘Origins’ reflects our interest and fascination with this particular 
dimension of the past. There is boundless enthusiasm for and 
fascination with the art of the Highland bagpipe and we want 
answers to simple questions such as ‘Who? What? When? Where? 
How?’. Our curiosity may lead us naturally in what we imagine to 
be the process of history to trace and speculate on origins but we 
should proceed with caution. The precepts of the French historian, 
Marc Bloch, are instructive. He described an obsession for 
searching for origins as the ‘idol of origins’. He coined a term 
‘embryogenic obsession’ for a process of formulating 
explanations of the recent in terms of the remotest past, but there 
are ambiguities implicit in the use of the term ‘origins’ in that 
‘beginning’ or ‘beginnings’ may be inferred from it, with the 
notion of a more or less remote starting point; this must be 
recognised as always elusive in history. Moreover we may be led 
into reading ‘cause’ or ‘causes’ into this. There are evident pitfalls 
in popular usage where ‘origin’ denotes a beginning which 
explains, or even may be assumed to be a beginning which is 
somehow a complete explanation.’ 

The mapping of the genealogy and the line of descent of the 
kindred or clan of MacCrimmon has been used to propose origins 
and a line of evolution for piobaireachd and this may lead us into 
error. Even the following remarks and disavowal accept this 
contradiction or fallacy that suggests that the origins of 
piobaireachd may be traced in the origins of the MacCrimmons: 
‘There is no historical record to tell us how and where this form 
of pipe music originated. It is associated traditionally with the 
MacCrimmon family, successive members of which were 
hereditary pipers to the MacLeods of Dunvegan. The origins of 
the MacCrimmons does not concern us in the present connection.’ 
The origins of the MacCrimmons in the remoter sense may not in 
fact tell us anything about the origins of piobaireachd — and it is 
less likely that the art had a single begetter either as an individual 
or a single family — but it is an important and instructive topic for 
Highland and Island history.” 
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The Bannatyne Manuscript, compiled in the eighteenth century, 
constitutes an important collection of traditions of the MacLeods 
of Dunvegan and is one of the more detailed sources on the origins 
of the MacCrimmons. It is preserved in the MacLeod Muniments 
in Dunvegan and is generally agreed to have been the work of Sir 
William MacLeod Bannatyne of Kames (1749-1838), Lord 
President of the Court of Session and great-great-grandson of the 
celebrated Sir Norman MacLeod of Bernera who had died in 
1705.’ The former was said in his day to be the greatest authority 
on the history of the Highlands and although the Manuscript 
represents a lifetime of painstaking research, it may have been 
more discriminating than we should allow. Family histories and 
genealogical compilations generally publicise virtues rather than 
vices and were certainly not conceived as documents of 
detachment and neutrality. Notoriously they were in the past 
assembled, invented or reworked to satisfy contemporary 
purposes or aspirations. As chronicle and celebration of the deeds 
and ancestry of the Macleods, the Bannatyne Manuscript is of 
course flawed history. But it has been suggested that those who 
have used it more extensively have not discriminated in what they 
have taken out of it and, perhaps more critically, author-historians 
such as R C MacLeod are now recognised as not good editors of 
documents.* Compared to many other early sources of Highland 
and Hebridean history, the Bannatyne Manuscript itself may be 
said to be late in date and tainted in its description of the origins 
and ancestry of the MacLeods. In the Manuscript lineal descent 
was claimed from the Scandinavian kings of the Isle of Man, the 
eponymous ancestor, Leod, being a son of Olaf the Black, the 
King of Man who died in 1237. Modern scholarship has shown 
that there is no evidence whatever for this claim and indeed that 
this descent has been fabricated.’ 

The Bannatyne Manuscript has been drawn on extensively by 
one or two scholars but has never been more widely available in 
verbatim transcript or published in its entirety with proper 
editorial apparatus. A critical edition of the Bannatyne Manuscript 
is long overdue. The document however supplies the tradition that 
the MacCrimmons were indigenous proprietors in South Harris 
and that they also occupied islands in the Sound of Harris. If we 
may assume that material such as this derived from the input of Sir 
Norman MacLeod of Bernera or his circle, it would reflect 
Hebridean tradition particularly in the relevant locality of the 
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Sound of Harris itself and adjacent to Bernera. The version of 
events is that when the ancestors of Paul Balkason conquered the 
district of Harris, it was in the possession of three aboriginal 
tribes; the north was held by the ‘Clan Vic Eaich’, the central area 
by ‘Clan Vic Vurichie’, and the south and islands belonged to the 
MacCrimmons. This trio of names is clearly significant although 
there may be serious anachronisms or misspellings which further 
research could well illuminate. Although it has been argued that 
‘MacCrimmon’ might derive from a Norse name, it is more likely 
that we may have some evidence of pre-Norse Gaelic people and 
their survival. “Clan Vic Vurichie’ could be a form of the name 
appearing in later Gaelic as Mac Mhuirich, and bears comparison 
with the naming of the celebrated bardic family serving the Lords 
of the Isles and the Chiefs of Clanranald; it is worth recalling that 
they traced their descent from an eponymous ancestor, 
Muireadhach Albannach, who can be located approximately in 
the early-thirteenth century. ‘Clan Vic Eaich’ is not so 
straightforward and interpretations equating it with the form Mac 
Shithich, with supposed descent from an eponymous Sitheach for 
‘man of peace’ or ‘peaceable one’, or, as in some instances, ‘fairy 
man’ are fanciful.” 

A traditional tale — Sgialachd Mhic-Cruimein — originating 
probably in Lewis, printed in 1876 in the Gaelic periodical, An 
Gaidheal, described MacCrimmon as the senior of four leading 
men who came across from Norway to take possession of lands in 
the Hebrides.'' The setting is the Norse occupation of the Hebrides 
in the tenth century and, though MacCrimmon is evidently a 
Viking, the story turns on his native cunning as a Lewisman. They 
took charge of the west side of Lewis where MacCrimmon had the 
lands of Galson, and the four chiefs held their lands of the King of 
Norway free of any rent. MacCrimmon’s duties included 
returning to Bergen (named significantly as Baile-na-Beirbhe) 
every three years to report to the King. Challenged by the Queen 
of Norway — according to the shennachies an uncommonly proud 
and arrogant woman (boirionnach neo-chumanta pròiseil, 
ardanach) — to better the fire in the royal chambers, MacCrimmon 
won the wager with a load of the best and deepest Galson peat. 
The prize was two cargoes of timber and, as he admired the 
Queen’s two daughters at the celebratory feast, he was again 
challenged to find girls in Lewis as talented and unsurpassing in 
beauty. Returning to Lewis he taught and trained his three eldest 
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daughters for a prescribed dancing contest. The nobility of 
Norway were the judges of their virtues and MacCrimmon again 
won the wager and married his three daughters to three princes 
before returning home to Lewis. The ‘Story of MacCrimmon’, full 
of incidental detail, tells us nothing of significance for the history 
of piping although there may be a significant note in the tradition 
of holding lands free of rent. More significant is the attribution of 
innate skill and even cunning to the gifted MacCrimmon, chiming 
with the recognition of the MacMhuirich bardic family virtually as 
magicians in recent Gaelic tradition. 

Other traditions seem to associate the MacCrimmons with the 
learned orders and literati of the medieval Gaidhealtachd, a detail 
which has much to commend it. A North Uist tradition for 
example claimed that the first MacCrimmon was a harper. 
Alexander Nicolson refers in his History of Skye to the 
MacCrimmons being ‘skilful players of the harp’, inferring a close 
connection between harp music and pipe music when this begins 
to emerge about the beginning of the sixteenth century.” 
According to tradition as formulated in the Bannatyne 
Manuscript, there were three brothers MacCrimmon in Harris in 
the late-fifteenth century, Patrick, Angus and Finlay, one of whom 
was the father of Jain Odhar, who was said to have been piper to 
Alasdair Crotach whose remarkable chieftainship spans the years 
from around 1480 until 1547. Alasdair Crotach was said the have 
been the founder of the Skye school of piping and it is also stated 
that this was the clan chief who gave the MacCrimmons the farm 
of Borreraig on the south side of Loch Dunvegan free of rent. 
Traditions naturally cluster round such a figure of repute and his 
era but this may also be one of the better pieces of information to 
be derived from the Bannatyne Manuscript. Since there are no 
other records to associate the MacCrimmons with lands in Skye 
before the late-seventeenth and early-eighteenth centuries, we are 
dependent on tradition alone. That the MacLeods had pipers from 
an early date is reasonably certain but whether they were 
MacCrimmons is more difficult to establish. ‘Evanus Piper’ was a 
witness to a grant of lands to the MacLeods of Dunvegan in 1541 
and colloquially he may have been a Eoghann or ‘Ewan’. That the 
name of MacCrimmon was more widespread at this time is 
demonstrated by both traditional material and record evidence. 
These references are entirely characteristic of the society of the 
medieval Gaidhealtachd. Carn Cloinn Mhic Cruimein between 
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Glenshiel and Glenelg marked where ‘nine-nines’ of 
MacCrimmons fell in battle with Kintail men and were buried, 
and two MacCrimmons in Balquhidder, one designated as a piper, 
bound themselves to serve their Campbell laird in a Bond of 
Manrent dated November 1574." 

Other sources speak of the first named MacCrimmon as ‘Finlay 
of the White Plaid’ — Fionnlagh na Plaide Bain — and this 
seemingly explicit epithet or qualifying title seems to provide a 
hint of a prestigious pedigree, either in a warrior caste or in a 
priestly caste, perhaps as a cleric or scholar. It recalls perhaps the 
white garment of a priestly novitiate. He is named and identified 
in the Bannatyne Manuscript.’ There is some agreement that 
‘Finlay of the White Plaid’ was the father of /ain Odhar. 
Analysing and interpreting a name such as this naturally takes us 
into the language of clothes and the inference that style and 
fashion, material and colour in clothes give off strong messages of 
status. Certainly in later Gaelic tradition, the different colours and 
setts in tartan supplied messages. This is taken up in early Irish 
sources where, for example, one source identifies hierarchy by an 
accumulation of colours; the Annals of the Four Masters, in 
recounting the prehistoric kings of Ireland, identified one before 
the Christian era who, it was said, invented coloured clothing and 
decreed that colours should denote the wearer’s rank in society. 
He commanded that only one colour was to be allowed in the 
clothes of ‘slaves’, two in the clothes of soldiers, three in the 
clothes of young warriors and territorial lords, ascending to six in 
the clothes of the ‘ollavs’ and seven in the clothes of kings and 
queens. This folktale, we assume, tells us more about medieval 
perception and attitude than about prehistoric fact. 

Whereas we might assume some measure of distinction in the 
‘White Plaid’, the folk of learning and art were customarily 
marked out by multiples of colour since six colours had the 
potential when woven in twill to produce a twelve-colour and 
tincture combination and this symbolised, not only rank and 
status, but also conspicuous consumption, since highly coloured 
fabrics were much more difficult and expensive to produce. It is a 
significant coincidence that the encoding of such rules and 
regulations appears more or less at the time of what historians 
describe as the ‘Twelfth Century Renaissance’, when new dress 
styles were being introduced and new colours tried, such as scarlet 
and green. And these become the tones that distinguish tartan 
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when it emerges as the Highland ‘habit’ in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

It has been suggested that we might equate the White Plaid with 
the Irish ‘lumman’ in, for example, the reference to the white 
lumman or large mantle worn by a scholar in the late-twelfth 
century satire of Aisling Meic Conglinne; this source itself might 
well have introduced notions of the fabric and dress styles of the 
Twelfth Century Renaissance. It might be suggested also that 
plain and white cloth, or perhaps simple stripes, denoted the 
clothing of lower castes. One vivid example is the remarkable 
early Gaelic tale, surviving in Irish sources and in Gaelic oral 
tradition into the twentieth century, Ceatharnach Caol Riabhach, 
the ‘Slim, Swarthy Champion’, otherwise O’Donnell’s ‘Kern’, in 
which the lower caste soldier of fortune wears a striped garment. 
In later Gaelic sources plain wool garments, undyed and therefore 
in colours shading to white, were an indication of lower status, 
just as densely coloured tartans in reds and scarlet were a sure 
indication of rank and privilege.“ The adjectival epithet ban is 
certainly denotive of a lower caste and would make it entirely 
clear in the Gaelic context that ‘Finlay of the White Plaid’ was not 
a warrior or of the warrior caste. This accords with Skye tradition 
that can be said to be authentic and unaffected by the written 
word. Fionnlagh na Plaide Bain was celebrated for defeating 
Buannaichean Mhic Leòid after setting about them with a flail. 
The flail was the tool of the churl and husbandman, the virtual 
slave or sgalag, and there are several examples of the triumph of 
the sgalag against injustice and oppression. Buanna was a fighter 
who was boarded out amongst the folk of the clan and who 
represented one way in which the chieftain consumed his rents in 
kind. Martin Martin described the practice on St Kilda under the 
aegis of MacLeod of Dunvegan. Buanna had become a byword 
for bullying and greed. The moral of the tale of ‘Finlay of the 
White Plaid’ is therefore an obvious one and in this instance, 
Finlay was not a piper and nor was he a MacCrimmon. 

The assumption has been made that the name MaCrimmon is 
unusual in the Scottish, even in the Gaelic context.' Since the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the old Celto-Gaelic names 
based on individual patronymics and inherited epithets have been 
steadily eroded, due largely to the wider process of acculturation 
but also to the tendency of clerics not to record patronymics at 
baptism and to adopt approximating surnames; naming patterns 
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tended to cluster round the greater and prestigious family names 
such as MacDonald and MacLeod which had come to 
predominate in their respective clan territories. Ministerial 
shorthand did not always make a clean sweep of lesser-known 
family names and it may reflect cultural strength and cohesion in 
the former Clanranald territories where older names such as 
MacGillies, MacEachern, MacMaster, MacKellaig, MacVarish 
and MacGillvantich survived. Alternatively in the Lochaber 
territories of Clan Cameron, local families and their names, the 
MacMartins, MacSorlies and MacGillonies, disappeared in a 
process of the exercise of force majeure. It is no doubt significant, 
however, that unusual names did survive into the modern or sub- 
recent period and one or two good examples demonstrate that 
there might be an inherited or residual prestige in that the 
respective families were the direct descendants of earlier high- 
caste learned orders. The bardic family of classical Gaelic poets, 
the MacEwans of Lorne, were descended from a fourteenth- 
century Eachthighearna and a later Athairne. The MacConacher 
physicians of Airdoran in Lorne were descended from 
Conchobhar. The brehon or lawman family of MacEgan or 
MacKiegan who kept schools of law were descended from an 
eponymous or variously spelt Aodhagan or Aeducan. The family 
of O Muirgheasdin who were bards to MacLeod of Dunvegan in 
the seventeenth century survived as Morrisons. A letter of 1755 
from a John MacKinnon in Mull to MacLeod of Talisker throws a 
more intriguing light on this name: 


‘MacLeod of Harris had in the last century seanchies or olives 
of his own of the Clan I Muiriesons, or Clan vic-na-heiche, or 
children of the night, but corruptly and very unwarrantably now 
called Morisons, to whom they have not the least affinity.’ 


The same Morrisons were said also to have been poets to the 
MacLean chieftains in Mull. The Rev John MacLean, minister of 
Kilninian in Mull, writing in 1702 made reference to them in the 
following terms: ‘ ... As also of the seneciones, whose sirname 
was Morison, and their priviledges like unto the former [i.e. the 
Beaton physicians]. The last of them that was eminent in that 
office, called Muldonich Mac Ewin, was 34 years at the schools in 
Ireland. He died about 40 years ago.’ This was the poet whose 
brother or father composed the elegy for Rory Mor MacLeod in 
1626. Despite the minister’s comment, the family survived and are 
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recorded in the Contullich Papers in 1706 alluding to the elegy 
composed by Donnchadh O Muirgheasáin in honour of Sir 
Norman MacLeod of Bernera: 


‘Item to Duncan MclIldonich, MacLeod “s Irish poet, of Gratuity 
allowed him after MacLeod’s decease by his friends for an 
Epitaph made upon him 

20 merks’” 


The survival of the apparently less than common name of 
MacCrimmon may also owe something to reputation and prestige 
of descent, and a search for eponymous ancestor or ancestors 
throws up eponyms that suggest that the MacCrimmons were 
almost certainly of Irish rather than Scots Gaelic origin. At least 
one Gaelic historian (Alick Morrison) has proposed that the name 
derives from an eponymous Crimthann, although in providing a 
meaning he explains it as ‘bear’, whereas it would seem to mean 
‘fox’. There are significant references which make this name an 
interesting candidate; St Columba’s baptismal name was 
Criomthann, a familiar ‘little fox’, recorded in Old Irish glosses of 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Crimthann mac Fidaig ruled over 
all Ireland before the coming of St Patrick according to Irish 
learned traditions recorded in Middle and Early Modern Irish, and 
the name Crimthann belonged to several ancestors of the Irish 
royal dynasty. Such legendary kings continued to be honoured; 
Cathal MacMhuirich employed a stock poetic metaphor, ‘the land 
of Criomhthann’, to infer all Ireland in his elegy for Iain Mor 
MacLeod who died in 1649. The name is known in other forms; 
there was a St Crimthann and MacCriomthainn is recorded but 
this also lies behind MacCrohan in which the ‘m’ is elided. 
Criomthann therefore gives names variously spelt as Criofan, 
Criffin, Griffin, Crehan, and Creon. A well-known example of the 
name is the Irish Gaelic author, Tomas O Criomthain, rendered 
also as Tomas O Crithin or O Crohan. As an indweller of the Great 
Blasket Island off the coast of Kerry, his autobiography An t- 
Oileanach was published in 1929, translated into English and 
published as The Islandman in 1934. Another candidate for a 
MacCrimmon eponym might be Cruimin from a saint, 
Crummaine, in early Irish sources, probably surviving in modern 
forms as O Cruimin (Crimmin) and MacCrum. Other personal 
names in the Irish context not necessarily inconsistent with the 
later MacCrimmon might be the name Reamonn or Mac 
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Reamoinn (modern ‘Redmond’), although a heavily-stressed first 
vowel may align this with a name such as Raganmund and a 
Germanic origin. Old Norse origins have been considered for this 
and other names, inferred for example by the Lewis story quoted 
which includes Morison as another of the Viking leaders. 
Alexander Macbain, in his ‘Vocabulary of Names and Surnames’, 
derived MacCrimmon from Norse Hromundr and the example of 
a Manx runic inscription, Rumun, although later scholars have 
discarded this. Though the evidence is sparse and the Bannatyne 
Manuscript cannot be taken literally, MacCrimmon may indeed 
represent the survival of families of Gaelic origin in the Hebrides 
in the period of Norse occupation and, for example, Rumand, 
Ruman, Rumann or Rumen are personal names found in early Irish 
sources. In later sources in Scotland such as the MacLeod and 
Breadalbane Papers, MacCrummen and MacRumen are 
commonly found indicating a vowel quality consistent with the 
early name forms in Ireland. Genealogies and lines of descent may 
now be impossible to establish in this instance and, given a range 
of possibilities and the evidence of naming patterns, an Irish 
Gaelic origin for MacCrimmon could be suggested with 
confidence." 

The evident status and reputation of the MacCrimmons has 
given rise in the past to a number of stories linking their origins to 
the fairies, na sithichean. One story recounted how the art of 
piping was acquired by the herd lad of MacLeod on the occasion 
of a gathering of pipers at Dunvegan. His pleas to attend were 
dismissed and he was left in the house. The ‘fairy queen’ found 
him and offered him three ‘championships’, of sailing as the 
supreme steersman, of battle as the warrior, and of piping as a 
champion piper. The lad chooses buaidh na piobaireachd and 
hurries to the pipers’ gathering and plays to the astonishment of 
all. The story continued with significant detail: 


‘The lad was taken from herding the cattle and made piper to 
MacLeod of Dunvegan, and a good farm with its share of cattle 
and horses and sheep and goats was given to him and to his heirs 
so long as they should continue pipers to Dunvegan and follow 
its chief in war and peace.’ 


Whereas this supernatural phenomenon told through fairy lore 
might be disregarded in the history of piping and of the 
MacCrimmons, such stories fall to be considered for the light that 
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they throw on these topics. Legends of the fairies were widespread 
in Scotland, more often than not as a malevolent rather than 
benevolent force. They were also possessed of wonderful music 
and proverbial musical skills, and many stories turned on their 
willingness to confer gifts of music, especially piping, on those for 
whom they took a liking. A widespread motif was that of the fairy 
hillock, a familiar landscape feature, which opened to reveal 
exquisite music and song accompanying, for example, a fairy 
wedding. The passing mortal might be invited to join the dance or, 
if he were a musician, he would be asked to play for the 
celebrations in the fairy hall. Dancing or playing, when he ceases 
or escapes, he discovers that a year or years have passed and he 
comes home to find his family gone and his very existence almost 
forgotten. The legacy of this experience is the music or tune that 
he has learnt from the fairies. The other well-worked conduit of 
musical skill is the gift of piping by means of a magic chanter and 
the hero of such tales is often a MacCrimmon. Their skill was said 
to derive from a ‘silver chanter’ presented by the fairy queen, the 
sionnsair airgid na mnà sithe. The origins of a supreme skill in 
playing the pipes might popularly be considered to be supernatural 
and in that sense, therefore, rationalised and explained by means 
of a fairy story. ° 

Tradition in MacLeod country published by Ella Carmichael in 
the Celtic Review attributed to the fairies the origins of 
piobaireachd and the MacCrimmons’ supreme skill in playing the 
pipes. A piper named as Iain Og MacCrimmon was such an 
inspired player that he enthralled the queen of the fairies; she 
offered him the choice of two gifts, skill without fame or fame 
without skill (ealan gun rath no rath gun ealan). lain Og chose the 
first and the fairy queen gave him a magic chanter and a night’s 
instruction. From then the family guided by the implicit axiom of 
art for art’s sake were said to have evolved the art of piobaireachd. 
The magic ‘black chanter’ was long retained as an heirloom in the 
family. Variations on this theme were recorded on the Mainland 
and further south including details such as the ‘speckled chanter’ 
(feadan breac) and the ‘black chanter’ (feadan dubh) as being the 
fairy gifts bestowing matchless skill, details perhaps 
subconsciously recalling the innovative use of new exotic 
materials in making pipes. With the import of tropical hardwoods 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and their use in 
musical wind-instrument making, the tone and volume of a 
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Highland bagpipe chanter made from a Caribbean or South 
American ebony, densely black or brindled in colour, would have 
caught the ear and surprised contemporaries. For many it might be 
second-nature to associate this sound with supernatural origins.” 

Rev James MacDougall (1833-1906), an Argyllshire-man and 
minister of Duror in Appin, began his fairy story ‘the Black Lad 
MacCrimmon and the Fairy Woman’ with a note and local 
perspective that recurs in a number of these traditions: ‘Up to the 
Black Lad’s time, the MacCrimmons were not better than other 
good pipers in the Highlands. He was the first of them who rose 
above all the rest in fame.’ A story recorded by the School of 
Scottish Studies in Benbecula in 1968 from Peter MacCormick 
picks up the same note which might reflect a view prevailing in 
places other than the MacCrimmon homeland of Skye: 


‘They used to tell me, in stories and in old yarns, that the first of 
the MacCrimmons, though they were accomplished pipers, that 
they were not a bit better than some of the others who were still 
playing in our own day. That’s how the story goes.’ 


Two pipers in Howbeg, South Uist, went across to Skye to 
challenge the MacCrimmons. The latter had three sons, two of 
whom were good pipers while the third, known as Domhnall 
Gorach (‘Daft Donald’), could not play credibly. Sent on an 
errand to get whisky for the contest, Daft Donald passes a Sidhean 
where he is accosted by a bodach mor liath who gives him the gift 
of piping. On his return to MacCrimmon’s house, he strikes up 
and the Howbeg pipers depart with: ‘If that’s the worst of the 
MacCrimmons, we’d better be off home!’ South Uist is 
significant, of course, for its record in piping and also for its 
version of the conferring of supreme skill in piping by the fairies. 
The beneficiaries are generally the Macintyres of Smerclete in 
South Uist, for example in the story in which a fairy girl gives a 
reed to Macintyre who wins a contest against pipers from Ireland. 
The tradition of Piobairean Smercleit is strong and consistent, 
attributing a supernatural knowledge of piping to them, drawing 
comparisons with Ireland and ignoring the MacCrimmons.”! 

The first written account of the MacCrimmons and also of their 
‘College’ is in Angus Mackay’s Collection of Ancient 
Piobaireachd and Highland Music published in 1838. Written 
references to them as vassals and retainers of the MacLeods and 
settled on the farms of Galtrigil and Borreraig in Skye are of 
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course abundant in the Dunvegan estate papers although sparse 
before the early-eighteenth century; estate accounts then show 
payments being made to the MacCrimmons up to the late- 
eighteenth century. Detailed in the first quarter of the century 
when the estate was under the administration of John MacLeod of 
Contullich, regular payments as salaries were made to pipers in 
common with other estate servants. By contrast sums of money 
paid to the MacCrimmons are considerably greater and in the form 
of ex gratia payments and the provision of livery clothes and sets 
of pipes. Their status and reputation are confirmed in this period 
with the first recorded instances of pipers being sent to them for 
‘instruction and finishing’; Campbell of Breadalbane sent his 
piper, John Macintyre to “‘MacCrooman’ in Skye in 1696.” It 
came as a shock to the piping community when Angus Mackay’s 
Collection, in the past dubbed as the ‘Pipers’ Bible’, was 
resoundingly denounced in 1980 as unreliable, faulty and 
deceptive, not least in its account of the MacCrimmons, and its 
author as kleptomaniac and psychotic.” The resulting polemic has 
enlivened and arguably sharpened the discourse. Mackay appears 
unequivocally to advance the reputation of the MacCrimmons at 
the expense of other piping dynasties. This should not blind us to 
the virtues of his story and his Collection and his ‘Account of the 
Hereditary Pipers’ were published sixteen years before the onset 
of insanity. His account bears the stylistic stamp of the literature 
of the day and any reasonable and informed critique should find 
much of value in Mackay as author and traditionalist. In the key 
issue of the origin of the MacCrimmons, for example, he speaks 
from the oral tradition and probably does not invent or even 
enlarge on inherited material: 


‘The most celebrated Pipers were the MacCrummens, who, 
under the liberal patronage of the Lairds of MacLeod, became 
famous all over the Highlands; and their abilities were so well 
appreciated that students from all quarters resorted to them, or 
were placed by their respective chiefs under these famous 
masters, whose residence consequently became dignified with 
the name of College.... The first establishment of the 
MacCrummens as hereditary Pipers to MacLeod of MacLeod is 
beyond traditional record, but is probably coeval with the 
constitution of one of this profession as important functionary in 
the following of a chief.’ 
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Morc or less contemporary with Angus Mackay’s account of the 
MacCrimmons we have he text in Gaelic by Rev Dr Norman 
MacLeod in his periodical Cuairtear nan Gleann (‘The Visitor of 
the Glens’) published in autumn 1841. Dr Norman MacLeod 
(1783-1862) of the MacLeods of Morvern, was famed in his day 
for work for the established church and for the welfare of destitute 
victims of the epidemics and famines of the 1830s and 1840s and 
of Gaels migrating into the cities, principally Glasgow. Such was 
his reputation for welfare and education that he came to be known 
as Caraid nan Gaidheal (‘The Friend of the Gael’). Famous and 
admired also for his writings since, apart from periodicals such as 
Cuairtear nan Gleann which continued from 1840 to 1843, he 
produced school textbooks, his ‘Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language’ of 1831 and selections of his prose writings in books 
such as Leabhar nan Cnoc (1834). 

MacLeod is considered to be an ‘inventor’ of Gaelic prose and 
this 1s the context in which his essay on the MacCrimmons, Clann 

‘ic Chruimein, Piobairean Dhun-Bheagan, should principally be 
viewed, understood and appreciated. His aim was twofold, in the 
first place to provide a Gaelic readership with, in his own words, 
‘every kind of useful information’ of a general nature in history, 
geography, the natural sciences, religious topics, book reviews 
and current affairs as was to be found in a then burgeoning 
English-language press. Secondly, he wrote consciously and 
intentionally to develop a formal standard for writing in Gaelic, 
drawing on pre-existing traditions, both written and oral, which 
could be the vehicle for a wide range of subject-matter. This 
material would be for the enjoyment and enlightenment of a 
growing readership whose literacy was owing to the early- 
nineteenth century Gaelic Schools movement. Norman 
MacLeod’s account bears close comparison with Angus Mackay’s 
text in theme and layout, and the likelihood of it being adopted for 
translation by MacLeod as good traditional material seems high. 
If Angus Mackay did not invent or embellish, Norman MacLeod 
almost certainly did, but with the interests of his readers in mind 
and the need to tell a good story with an appropriately 
cosmopolitan note. After the first sentence which is identical with 
Angus Mackay’s, for example, he interpolates (below in 
translation): 


“The first of his name came with MacLeod from a town in Italy 
called Cremona; he was a harper, a famous musician in his own 
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day and generation. He took the name of the place in which he 
was born and all those who descended from him they called 
Children of the son of Crumen. 


This appears to be the first printed and apparently authoritative 
reference to an Italian origin for the MacCrimmons, although no 
other reference is made that might substantiate it; there might have 
been a corroborative suggestion of medieval events such as the 
Crusades or trading activities linking Italy with the Hebrides, or 
the innate skill of MacCrimmons might even have been explained 
by Italy’s proverbial reputation in Gaelic as the home of magic 
and the ‘black arts’: Nach robh e san Eadailt far an d'ionnsaich 
e an sgoil dhubh? (‘Was it not in Italy where he learnt the black 
art?) was asked of the great early-seventeenth century 
commander and subject of the ceòl mor lament, Domhnull 
Duaghall Mackay.” Rev Norman MacLeod continues his essay: 
‘The MacCrummens were so famous as pipers that an oi/-tigh was 
set up by them, to which the noblemen and chieftains of the 
Highlands were sending their musicians for learning. In addition 
to many other privileges, they had a township free of rent called 
Borreraig, near to Dunvegan, which now pays £100 Sterling.’ In 
MacLeod’s own Dictionary of the Gaelic Language of 1831, the 
meaning of Oil-thigh is given as ‘school’, ‘seminary’ or ‘college’. 
Angus Mackay’s wording is the same with the gloss: “Their Oil- 
thigh or College was at Boreraig ...’ and it is interesting to 
speculate whether this term for the MacCrimmon household was 
taken in from oral tradition or whether it was a spontaneous 
creation by Mackay in his promotion of the MacCrimmons and 
the concept of a ‘centre of excellence’. In spite of the 
condemnation of Angus Mackay as a reliable source, it seems 
more likely that this was part of the oral inheritance in Skye and 
preserved residual traditions about the high status of an earlier 
bardic class in Gaelic society. 

Descriptions of the building and of the vicinity with its features 
such as the Jagan reidh or ‘hollow’ and uamh nam piobairean or 
‘pipers’ cave’ are matched in MacLeod’s essay, as is also the 
MacCrimmon genealogy; both sources rehearse the lineage as lain 
Odhar, Domhnull Mor, Padraig Mor, Padraig Og, the half- 
brothers Malcolm and Donald Ban, and the brothers lain Dubh 
and Donald Ruadh, and though Angus Mackay has not fitted this 
into a strict chronology and has not felt any need to do so, 
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subsequent treatment has stretched this succession from a 
legendary figure of the late-sixteenth century to the death in 
London of the eighty-two year-old Donald Ruadh in 1825. By 
contrast another source, Dr Neil Ross (1873-1943), has described 
a succession covering twelve generations and bases his account on 
the oral tradition of ‘MacLeod’s Country’ (Dùthaich MhicLeòid) 
where he was born and raised; this, he claimed, was the authority 
for most of what was known about the McCrimmons. He begins 
the dynasty with ‘Finlay of the Plaid’ (Fionnladh a’ Bhreacain) to 
whom he attributes the tunes Batal a’ Chuillin (usually rendered 
as Blar na Cuillin) and Blar Bhatarnais. Significantly, perhaps, he 
interpolates two generations between Iain Odhar and Domhnull 
Mor, inferring that Padraig Caogach, described by Angus Mackay 
as the latter’s brother, belonged to a preceding generation and was 
succeeded in turn by Padraig Donn. Conventional treatment has 
maintained otherwise that three generations spanned 
approximately 160 years in successive feats of longevity still rare 
today but more so between 1570 and 1730, the estimated lifespans 
of Domhnull Mor, Padraig Mor and Padraig Og. Ross does not 
supply much detail for the early generations but his named 
succession is worth noting for future research.” Dr Norman 
MacLeod’s account cannot add anything to Angus Mackay but his 
essay is augmented by drawing in historical material on the 
MacCrimmons from the final section of the latter’s work, 
‘Historical and Traditional Notes on the Piobaireachds’. The style 
and details corroborate the assumption that MacLeod has created 
his essay of 1841 from a more or less direct translation into Gaelic 
of the text of 1838 without seeking any more traditional material. 

The genealogy of the MacCrimmons is now rarely questioned 
although there must be doubts inherent in it. That the MacLeods 
had a vassal family of that name is beyond doubt, but it may be 
said to be surprising that their succession as a professional dynasty 
has not been established from within the family itself, with a 
sloinneadh or recounting of descent by patronymics finding its 
way into early-nineteenth century sources. Their reputation for 
pre-eminence may not have been established with such certainty 
as we might expect beyond one or two generations, or the status 
of pipers may never have attained the heights of the earlier learned 
orders of Gaelic society, amongst whom were counted musicians 
such as harpers. Martin Martin’s account of the social and 
political circle of the clan chief in the late-seventeenth century 
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includes physician, orator, poet, bard and musicians (including 
piper), with a significant note on the decline in the position of the 
file or orator in his own time. The example is often quoted of 
Lachlan MacMhuirich’s statement about his family, printed in the 
Report on Ossian presented to the Highland Society of Scotland, 
in which he claimed to be eighteenth in descent from his 
eponymous ancestor and duly named the succession. We have to 
rely on what seems to be Skye tradition retailed by the young 
Angus Mackay. 

Angus Mackay recounts the genealogy, not as sloinneadh, but 
as tradition or ‘folklore’. As he writes of Jain Odhar, he says that 
he is ‘the first of whom we have any account’, but in his essay on 
the family, by far the most space is given over to his son, 
Dòmhnull Mor. Mackay has several circumstantial details and 
stories of the life of a man who seems to have been by comparison 
an outstanding individual. He earned the epithet mor (with its 
range of meanings ‘great’, ‘of large stature’, or ‘important’, 
‘noble’, ‘of high rank’, and a ‘title’ earned or inherited by his son 
Padraig) and he was noted for his powers of memory, significant 
for the creation of extended formal pieces of music such as in ceòl 
mor. Powers of memory were part of the skill of the bardic orders 
and the phenomenal repertoire of the older generations of players 
has often been noted in modern times. Given that so many 
surviving pieces are attributed to Domhnull Mor, his career 
seemed to have established the reputation of the MacCrimmons. 
Angus Mackay supplies one other vital piece of traditional 
information: 


“LEain Odhar] was succeeded by his son Donull Mor, i.e. Big 
Donald, who, under his father’s instructions, became eminent in 
Piobrachd playing, and while he was yet young, he acquired the 
especial favour of MacLeod, who resolved to give him all the 
instruction that could be had. He therefore sent Donald to 
Ireland, where a celebrated Piper, who had gone from Scotland, 
had established a college of celebrity .... On his return to Skye, 
MacLeod, as might have been expected, was very much pleased 
with the progress of his Piper while in Ireland, and ever since 
that time the MacCrummens have been allowed to be the best 
Pipers in Scotland; so much so that no one was esteemed a 
perfect player unless he had been instructed or finished by 
them.’ 
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The achievement of excellence and the concept of a formal 
training in the ‘schools’ in Ireland was part of the pattern set by 
the bardic orders from a period probably as remote as the fifth to 
seventh centuries. The training of the learned orders of Gaelic 
society including poets and musicians was formal, structured and 
disciplined, and included exchange between Ireland and Scotland 
and travel between centres and patrons in the greater 
Gaidhealtachd. Dòmhnull Mor MacCrimmon’s training in Ireland 
is consistent with this pattern and there are references to harpers 
and to pipers travelling between Scotland and Ireland air chuairt 
(‘on circuit ).” Maintaining the links between ‘schools’ and 
patrons across the North Channel was considered important and, 
as the chieftains regarded themselves as part of the political 
community and lingua franca, the learned orders saw themselves 
as forming a guild or fraternity.* The schools of piping described 
by Angus Mackay and later writers, organised under the 
respective families of MacCrimmon and MacArthur in Skye, 
Rankins in Mull and MacGregors of the Clann an Sgeulaiche in 
Perthshire, represent the perpetuation of a cultural pattern set 
before the Norse invasions. The older bardic system was in 
decline between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
dramatically changing circumstances following the Tudor re- 
conquest and Stewart plantations of Ireland. For the society of the 
greater Gaidhealtachd, the moment of symbolic tragedy was the 
‘Flight of the Earls’ in September 1607, described so movingly in 
the Annals of the Four Masters and leaving Ulster leaderless and 
breaking the former cultural province apart. 

The Skye historian, Alexander Nicolson (1884-1966), published 
his “Record of the Families, the Social Conditions and the 
Literature of the Island’ in 1930. He himself belonged to the 
Trotternish area of the north end of Skye, was the great-grandson 
of a piper, and, after Glasgow University, enjoyed a distinguished 
career in teaching, lecturing and writing. He was a careful scholar 
both in his history and his literature, and besides his History of 
Skye, published a grammar of Scottish Gaelic in 1936. He was 
familiar with Irish as well as Scottish Gaelic and, in view of the 
deft balance of traditional and historical material in his book, it ts 
still instructive and sound to conclude on the origins of the 
MacCrimmons using his own carefully worded judgement: 


‘The early history of their race is shrouded in obscurity and, as 
always happens in such a case, wild conjectures have been 
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framed about their origin and still wilder surmises formed as to 
the derivation of their family name. Some have gone as far as to 
postulate that Cremona, in the Plains of Lombardy, is the place 
whence they sprang and derived their name. Some, like the late 
Dr George Henderson, suggest they may belong to a Norse 
stock and he, accordingly, derives their name from Hromunder, 
meaning ‘noted protector’. Others, again, point to Ireland as the 
original home of the family, and. from what we know of the 
barderie and the music of that country, that opinion is not an 
untenable one.’ 
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Introduction 

This paper recounts some ancient and more recent lore and 
legends of the MacPhedrans, a minor clan with its roots in Loch 
Awe and the surrounding area. The MacPhedrans have a rich store 
of family stories, some sporadically recorded in the past, some 
purely oral until quite recently, which the author and his cousins 
have collected over the years. What follows also attempts to 
validate the stories against established historical and geographical 
fact. 

MacPhedran is not a well known Highland name, although a 
frequent exception to this lack of recognition is the piping 
fraternity, because the MacPhedrans have been well-known as 
pipers and composers for many centuries, and indeed still are. 

Although MacPhedrans these days are regarded as a sept of the 
Clan Campbell, the name has a pedigree as long as many of the 
more famous Highland families. Occurrences of the name and 
historical incidents featuring MacPhedrans are traceable back to 
the early 1300s, featuring individuals born in the 1200s. 


Name Spellings and Meaning 
The meaning of MacPhedran, as with any ancient name, is of 
course inextricably linked with its spelling. Various spellings have 
been in vogue over the years, and these are clues to the competing 
theories on the origin of the name. There are only three known 
spelling variants extant, all with two vowels in the core name after 
the Mac: 

Mc and MacPhedran 

McPhedrain 

McPhedrian 


Black’s Surnames of Scotland' also gives the variants 
MacPhedron and MacPheidran. 

Historical documents including charters, sasines, rent rolls, 
wills and such like, in Gaelic, Latin and English, include a wide 
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range of variants from times before standardised spelling was 
regarded as important: 


M’Fedran McPhederon McPhedren . McPhedron 
McFedran McPhaederan MacPhadren McPheidran 
McFederane MacPhederan McPhaedran McPhederen 
MacFederan MacPheidiran McPhederean McPheidren 
McPheddrin McPhederin McPhedrin M’Phedran 


These older spellings give the best clue as to how the name was 
originally spoken, and many such as McFederane, MacPheidiran, 
McPhederon and similar have an extra vowel than present-day 
versions. 

There are also two printed sources of scholarly spellings of the 
name in Gaelic which might be regarded as authoritative: 


MacPheidearain Dwelly, Gaelic Dictionary’ 
MacPheadarain Black, The Surnames of Scotland 


Dwelly gives us MacPheidearain, but he does not offer a 
meaning. Dr George Black, in his monumental Surnames of 
Scotland, spells it somewhat differently as MacPheadarain, and 
gives its meaning as Son of Little Peter, which seems on the face 
of it quite plausible, the sequence of derivation being Peadar, 
Peadarain, MacPheadarain. But although the name Peter does 
occur in later generations, it is rare as a first name for Scottish 
MacPhedrans, with the earliest known occurrence in the early 
19th century. One might expect it to have survived as a popular 
forename down the generations if the clan founder was Peadar. 

Dwelly’s was first published in 1901. Black was collecting his 
material from the late 1800s to the 1930s, although his book was 
not actually published until 1946, so presumably he had access to 
Dwelly’s version of the spelling, and chose to differ. He certainly 
offers us a derivation, which Dwelly does not, but it is not a 
derivation supported by occurrences of the Christian name Peter. 
There are many male MacPhedran forenames in sasines and 
charters over the centuries, none of them apparently Peter until 
1809. However, as Black's book covers 8,000 names, he could 
hardly devote much time to minor names, and his Peadar 
derivation may simply be a quick attempt at a meaning which was 
linguistically plausible, rather than one with any basis in family 
history. 
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At first glance, Little Peter (Peadarain) seems further 
inappropriate given a strong genetic trait over the centuries for 
many MacPhedrans to be unusually tall, with historical by-names 
such as Gillemore, Niall Mor and so on, a pattern which continues 
to present-day individuals bearing the surname. However, the 
term need not necessarily relate to the original individual’s adult 
stature — it could have been given when a boy, be a term of 
endearment, or mean small in comparison with a relative of the 
same name. 

It can be seen that a key feature of many of the early variants 
and the two authoritative versions in Gaelic, unlike the modern 
spellings, have a vowel between the d and r, which gives a 
significant clue to the original pronunciation, to the root word 
from which the Mac name is derived, and hence to the meaning. 

Clearly this supports the case for Little Peter, but perhaps raises 
another possibility. Feadaire and feadairean (whistler) are Gaelic 
words used for piper, perhaps before piobair came into common 
use. Dwelly gives: 


Feadan, feadain — whistle, chanter 
Feadaire, feadairean — piper 
Feadraich, feadalaich — whistling 


Dieckhoff’s pronouncing dictionary’ culled from the Gaelic of 
Glengarry residents born before 1850 also gives: 


Feadaireachd, feadairich — whistling 


MacFeadairean, son of the piper, is actually very close to 
historic spellings of the name, and would appear to mimic the 
historic pronunciation. It is also true that the MacPhedrans have a 
long tradition of piping. So if “whistle” is the true derivation, then 
at first sight MacFeadairean appears an attractive solution to the 
spelling and pronunciation conundrum, rather than 
MacPheadarain, with its unprovable derivation from the forename 
Peadar. However, the lenition which would normally apply in 
adding the Mac to Feadairean would give us MacFheadairean, 
creating an anglicised MacEderan or similar, in the same way that 
Fionnlaigh gives MacFhionnlaigh, MacInlay or MacKinlay.’ 
Although pronunciations may have changed considerably over 
700 years, the lenition phenomenon nevertheless erodes the case 
for a “whistle” derivation. 
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There is a less plausible story in some branches of the clan that, 
as some of the MacPhedrans were arrow-makers, the name refers 
to the distinctive sound made by their arrows passing through the 
air (son of the “thing which whistles”). Although this on the face 
of it lacks much credibility, the whistling connection may just 
have a reference point here too. 

The Carmina Gadelica" tells us that a branch of the clan in 
Benderloch was said to have anglicised their name to Paterson, 
which perhaps brings us back towards “son of Peter”, as does one 
version of the MacPhedran archery rhyme quoted later.° 

In the end, the origins of this unusual name may be too far lost 
in history to resolve unambiguously, but the indications from 
current Gaelic grammatical practice seem to favour Son of Lttle 
Péter. 


Legends 
There are at least five main legends or pieces of family lore about 
the origins of the MacPhedrans: 


e the MacPhedrans are descended from a mariner who gave 
service to Robert the Bruce on a voyage to Ireland 

the MacPhedrans are descended from a mariner involved in an 
incident with Sir Neil Campbell’s fleet on Loch Awe 

the MacPhedrans are descended from a mariner who conveyed 
Robert the Bruce from Arran to Turnberry 

the MacPhedrans, or a branch of them, were arrow-makers 

the MacPhedrans made swords or dirks or sgeanan dubha or 
other blade weapons. 


These are recounted below, and although with the passage of 
time are now unprovable, it is worth examining them against the 
historical record to see what can be made of them. 


The Legend of Robert the Bruce and Ireland 

A family story has it that the MacPhedrans are descended from a 
sea captain who was in the service of a Campbell supporter of 
Robert the Bruce, as he struggled to secure his rule of Scotland in 
the early 1300s. The Bruce’s fleet encountered a severe storm on 
a voyage to Ireland, and it took MacPhedran’s skill to steer them 
to safety. As a reward for this service to the king, they were 
granted the land and ferry rights at Port Sonachan, Loch Awe. 
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Corroboration does exist for this story. About the year 1375 
John Barbour, the Archdeacon of Aberdeen, wrote his epic poem 
The Bruce.’ It is written in Medieval Scots and contains an 
account of events in the year 1306, eight years before 
Bannockburn. Bruce had been crowned at Scone in March, and 
had started his campaign to consolidate his hold over Scotland. 

Book 3 of the poem explains how Sir Neil Campbell’s boats 
picked up Bruce’s party and rowed them past Bute to Dunaverty 
Castle at the south tip of Kintyre, where Angus of Islay pled 
allegiance to him. After three days they set off, perhaps intending 
to head for Islay. 

The poem specifies the location of “Rauchryne” (Rathlin Island, 
Reachlainn or Reachra in Irish Gaelic) “betuix Kintyr and Irland”, 
and describes the perilous waters that run through these straits, 
comparing them to the Raz of Brittany and the Strait of Morocco, 
now called the Straits of Gibraltar (Book 3, line 680). They put 
their ships to sea and made ready with anchors, ropes, sails and 
oars. As they set off, the wind was just as they needed. 


696 And by the Mole thai passyt yar 
And entryt sone into the rase 
Quhar that the stremys sa sturdy was 
That wavys wyd wycht brakand war 
Weltryt as hillys her and thar. 


705 ... sum [of the ships] wald be 
Rycht on the wavys as on a mounté 
And sum wald slyd fra heycht to law 
Rycht as thai doune till hell wald draw, 
Syne on the wav stert sodanly, 
And other schippys that war tharby 
Deliverly drew to the depe. 
It wes gret cunnanes to kep 
Thar takill intill sic a thrang 
And wyth sic wavis, for ay amang 
The wavys reft thar sycht of land 
Quhen thai the land wes rycht ner-hand, 
And quhen schippys war sailand ner 
The se wald rys on sic maner 
That off the wavys the weltrand hycht 


720 Wald refe thaim oft off that sycht. 
Bot into Rauchryne nocht-forthi 
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Thai aryvyt ilkane sawffly, 
Blyth and glaid that thai war sua 
Eschapyt thai hidwys wavis fra. 


The Bruce, Book 3, pp 147-9 
In this, Barbour is describing how they sailed past the “Mole” 


(Mull of Kintyre) and entered the race, now known as the North 


Channel, where the current was so strong that waves like breakers 
rose as hills. They glided fast with a following wind, but soon 
entered an area of chaotic seas. Sometimes the ships would be on 
top of the waves, then slide to the bottom of a deep trough, as if 
bound for hell. It took great skill to keep their tackle (rigging) in 
such danger, when they often lost sight of land. Eventually they 
reached Rathlin Island, overjoyed at escaping the terrifying 
waves. 

At the east end of Rathlin Island, a dangerous area of water is 
known on sea charts as Sloc na Mara, the pit of the sea. When 
modern ferries ran from Campbeltown to Ballycastle in Northern 
Ireland, the crossing varied from 1'4 to 2's hours depending on the 
ferocious tide race, so Barbour’s description of Bruce’s voyage in 
1306 is plausible. 

There is no mention of the mariner by name, but I like to think 
the skill or cunning referred to by Barbour (“It wes gret cunnanes 
to kep Thar takill intill sic a thrang”), actually refers to the 
seamanship of that unnamed MacPhedran, born over 700 years ago. 

The records of the Dukes of Argyll appear to corroborate this 
version of the story, albeit specifying the reverse voyage. On the 
death of Lord Archibald Campbell of Sonachan in 1913, and his 
conveyance to the Campbell burial place at Kilmun on the Holy 
Loch, Duke Niall wrote: “...as it was a MacPhedran who ferried 
the first Sir Niall and Robert, his King, from Ireland to Kintyre, 
that at least one of that ancient name should pass with us across 
the seas to Kilmun.”* 


The Legend of Sir Neil Campbell’s Fleet 
A brief history of the MacPhedrans written before 1908, published 
privately and now rare, relates another story about MacPhedran 
seamanship. The story was told to one Peter MacIntyre by John 
MacIntyre, sexton of Kilchrenan, Lochawe.’ 

“TLochowside tradition says that the MacPheadrains, 
MacPhederans or MacPhederons are sprung from a seaman who 
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was in command of the principal war galley belonging to Sir Niel 
Campbell, the Knight of Lochow, who was the trusted friend and 
dauntless supporter of King Robert the Bruce, and who died in 
1315. MacPheadrain was a brave and resourceful sailor, and the 
Knight reposed the fullest confidence in his seamanship on all 
occasions. 

“The legend goes [on] to tell how Sir Niel on one occasion had 
a large muster of his galleys on Lochow. With feelings of pride the 
Knight viewed the stately procession of war galleys as they sailed 
along the bosom of the Lake. Suddenly a great storm burst upon 
the Loch, and the Knight looked with alarm as he observed the 
galley, on board of which was his son Duncan, in imminent 
danger of sinking. Sir Niel appealed to MacPheadrain in his 
distress, and he at once steered the galley he was commanding to 
where the boat was which carried the youthful Chieftain. With 
skilful manoeuvring MacPheadrain finally succeeded in having 
the storm-beaten galley in a place of safety.” 

As a reward for saving his son, Sir Neil granted MacPheadrain 
the lands of Port Sonachan on the east shore of Loch Awe, and the 
ferry rights across the loch to Taychreggan on the opposite shore. 


Similarity Between the First Two Storm Legends 

Here are two stories of nobility, fleets of galleys and perilous 
storms, in which MacPheadrain saves the day. There are many 
points of detail in one story which are not in the other, but perhaps 
significantly only one point where they contradict one another. 
That is their locations — one on Loch Awe, and one in the North 
Channel. 

Another significant point of similarity is the dates. We know 
that Bruce’s voyage to Rathlin took place in the winter of 1306- 
1307. We also know that if the Loch Awe story of MacPheadrain 
saving Sir Neil’s son is based on a real incident, it had to be fairly 
late in Sir Neil’s life, because his son had to be old enough to 
command a ship — that probably puts Sir Neil in his fifties. Sir Neil 
Campbell died in 1315, suggesting that if true, the event occurred 
in the early 1300s. 

The plausibility of storm on the voyage to Ireland is borne out by 
present-day sea conditions around the turbulent Sloc na Mara off 
Rathlin, and Bruce’s crossing is corroborated by Barbour’s poem. 

The Loch Awe storm tale again has a basis in meteorological 
reality. The loch is Scotland’s longest, at over 25 miles, and is 
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oriented SW to NE in line with the prevailing Atlantic air stream. 
Fierce storms can arrive suddenly off the ocean and are funnelled 
by the hills straight along the loch without obstruction. It is a 
phenomenon well known to the modern anglers who take boats on 
to the loch, and they are frequently caught out to this day. 

Given the narrowness of Loch Awe at under half a mile in 
places, the idea of a fleet of galleys manoeuvring in its land-locked 
fresh waters seems at first improbable. However, these vessels 
were much smaller than popularly imagined, operating as rowing 
boats when sail was impractical. There were strongholds on islands 
in the loch, served by galleys, although perhaps hardly fleets. 
Portinnisherrich in the southern part of the loch takes its name 
from Innis Sea-ramhach, isle of the six oars, or six-oared ship. 

The association between Sir Neil Campbell and Robert the 
Bruce is well documented. Sir Neil is mentioned four times in 
Barbour’s poem The Bruce, and he married Bruce’s sister Mary. 
Perhaps the two tales connecting MacPhedran, the Bruce and Sir 
Neil are also closely intertwined. 

Since there 1s a wealth of credible detail in the two versions of 
the mariner legend, it seems possible and even likely, that in the 
re-telling of this story over the centuries, the location became 
confused. In the Loch Awe version, the connection with Robert 
the Bruce was lost. The MacPhedrans subsequently sailed as 
ferrymen on Loch Awe for centuries and had many other stories 
of Loch Awe storms for the re-telling, which became jumbled 
with the story of the storm on the voyage to Ireland. 

I therefore suggest that these two tales derive from the same 
incident, and that the stormy crossing to Rathlin Island provides 
the real origin of both stories. It would be summarised as follows: 
Sir Neil Campbell provided the galleys for Bruce’s fleet, as 
Barbour”; poem states. He sailed himself on one of them, 
captained by his best mariner, MacPheadrain, and another was 
under the command of his son Duncan Campbell. When Duncan’s 
ship was seen to be struggling in the terrible storm so well 
described by Barbour, MacPheadrain helped guide him to safety 
in the lee of Rathlin Island. This helped assure the safe arrival of 
Bruce’s fleet. 

MacPheadrain received his reward of ferry rights “as long as 
birds flew and fish swam”, from Campbell at the behest of the 
king “when Bruce came into his own”, as the elderly 
MacPhedrans of Inveraray put it." 
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The Legend of the Voyage to Turnberry 

A third MacPhedran maritime story has it that Bruce was waiting 
for a signal light from his allies at Turnberry. When the time was 
judged right for him to come back to the mainland, they were to 
light a large bonfire. One stormy night, Bruce’s party saw a fire 
in the right place. The sea was so rough that none of the other 
captains would hazard their ships but Neil MacPhedran 
volunteered to go. It took him all his skill to bring them safely to 
shore. When they landed, Bruce’s friends told him that they had 
not lit the signal fire, but that shepherds had been burning the old 
winter’s grass to let the new grass grow through. Bruce asked his 
companions what they should do and his brother Edward said: 
“Let us go on. No peril on land would drive me back to the sea”. 
Neil Campbell, the Knight of Loch Awe, said to MacPhedran as 
he stepped from the boat: “When I come into my own I will 
remember you”. Campbell was rewarded by Bruce with 
MacDougall land, and that is how the MacPhedrans came by the 
Port Sonachan lands and ferry rights on Loch Awe." 

This voyage is also corroborated by John Barbour in The 
Bruce.” He describes Bruce’s party rowing in the dark from Arran 
in early 1307 to meet Cuthbert, who was dismayed at the signal 
light being erroneously set off. Bruce was annoyed and initially 
thought he had been betrayed, but the die was cast and he stayed 
on the mainland. | 

Of course, a skilled mariner would have been required to pilot 
any sea journey, and it is therefore quite possible that MacPhedran 
accompanied the Bruce and Campbell on all of the three voyages 
mentioned — to Rathlin as Barbour recounts, back again to 
Kintyre, and then across the Firth of Clyde to Turnberry. 


MacPhedrans as Arrow-makers 
The unlikely story that the name refers to the sound made by a 
flying arrow, mentioned earlier, is linked to a long-standing 
legend that the MacPhedrans were originally arrow-makers. 

An English version of an old rhyme published in 1930 in The 
Arrow of Glenlyon: the Life of Alasdair MacGregor of Glenstrae, 
by A A W Ramsay (page 50) has it as follows:" 


Bow of yew from Esragin, 

Eagle feather from Loch Treig, 

Yellow wax from Galway town, 

And arrow-head made by MacPhederan. 
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The source appears to be Carmichael’s Carmina Gadelica," in 
a rhyme which reflects on mortality and describes the outfit of a 
Highland archer: 


Mis’ an gaisgeach gun ghioraig — am bas, 

Leis an coingeis an slan no m breoit, 

A thilgeas an gath nach tèid cama no cearr, 

Co cinnteach ri earr na smeoirn. [gais 


Bogha dh iubhar Easragain, 

Ite firein Loch Treige, 

Ceir bhuidhe Bhaile na gaillean, 
Smeoirn o n cheard Macpheaidirean. 


Carmichael translates it, without identifying Galway, as 
follows: 


I am the hero without panic — death, 

To whom is indifferent the whole or the frail, 

Who will throw the dart that will not bend nor stray, 

As certain as the end of the arrow-head. [point. 


Bow of the yew of Esragain, 

Feather of the eagle of Loch Treig, 

The yellow wax of Baile-nan-gaillean, 
Arrow-head from the artisan Macpheaidirean. 


The Carmina Gadelica also gives another version of the rhyme, 
with the MacPhedran line missing: 


Bogh a dh iuthar Easragain, 

Sioda na Gaillbhinn, 

Saighead a bheithe an Doire-dhuinn, 
Ite firein Loch Treige. 


Bow of the yew of Easragan, 

Silk of Gall vinn, 

Arrow of the birch of Doire-Donn, 
Feather of the eagle of Loch Treig. 


The MacPhedran version is given in the Second Statistical 
Account for the Parish of Ardchattan, Loch Etive, 1845. It also 
appears even earlier in Sean Dana, a book of old stories and 
legends by Dr John Smith. Originally from Glen Orchy, he 
became minister at Campbeltown, and published his book in 1787. 
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Yet another version was collected in Glen Fruin near Loch 
Lomond in the early 19th century by Donald MacGregor. 
Preserved in the context of the tales of the renowned skill of the 
MacGregors at archery, this version states the smith’s name as 
MacPhedrais but otherwise matches the Carmina Gadelica 
versions. MacPhedrais means “son of Peadrus” (Peter) and this 
version of the rhyme would seem to add weight to the “son of 
Little Peter” derivation for MacPhedran.*° 

The fact that there are two versions of the second verse of the 
rhyme seems somehow more convincing of its authenticity than if 
there were only one. Oral transmission over a long period would 
likely result in different versions from the same original source. It 
is also quite possible that these are partial fragments from a longer 
rhyme which is now lost. 

The dilemma here is whether there is any way to establish the 
accuracy of the rhyme. The line at issue is the claim about the 
MacPhedrans being makers of arrow-heads, but there is no way of 
proving that independently. However, it may be possible to 
establish the truth or otherwise of the other lines in the same verse, 
"and hence the veracity of the context in which the MacPhedran 
statement appears. 


Bogha dh‘iubhar Easragain, 
Bow of the yew of Easragain 


The first line of the key verse in both versions has a basis in fact. 
Yew is strong and pliable and has long been the favoured wood of 
bow makers. 

The River Esragan appears on the modern Ordnance Survey 
map on the north shore of Loch Etive. Esragan seems likely to be 
a version of easarguin, meaning tumult or confusion, and in some 
variants of the root, cascade. 

The stream is indeed fast-flowing, and half a mile beyond it on 
the Lochetiveside road, at Inveresragan, there were until just 
before the turn of the millennium, several enormous yew trees. 
Latterly one remained, many centuries old, towering over the 
farm. These were missed in the botanical survey of the area, which 
excluded gardens — the botanists had not initially realised that the 
trees pre-dated both house and garden, until their attention was 
drawn to it. A short way further east, smaller yew trees hang 
across the road. 
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This is Just a mile past Ardchattan Priory whose yew trees, 
according to other accounts, were inspected by Robert the Bruce 
and cut to make at least some of the long bows used at the Battle 
of Bannockburn. Most of the archers at Bannockburn were under 
the command of the Lord of the Isles, so the Argyll connection 
with the bows rings true. 

Therefore this line in the rhyme proves to be entirely accurate — 
Easragan exists, there are still yew trees there, and there is a 700- 
year-old tradition of using these very trees for bows. 


Ite firein Loch Tréige, 
Feather of the eagle of Loch Treig 


The Gaelic rhyme uses fir-eoin, noble bird, an old name for 
eagle. 

Loch Treig in Lochaber 1s hemmed in tightly by the steep slopes 
of four mountains over 3000 feet high. Westwards stretch the long 
range known as the Grey Corries, culminating in Ben Nevis. 
There are more than 30 high mountains in the wilderness around 
Loch Treig. 

This might be expected to be eagle country, and place names 
provide a useful clue. Directly over-looking the loch is Stob Coire 
Easain, nearly 3700 feet, and the ridge leading to the top bears the 
curious name Irlick Chaoile. Skyeman Alasdair Forbes wrote 
about the Gaelic Names of Beasts and Birds in 1905,'° and states 
that larlaig (or iolairig) means place of the eagle. Chaoile is from 
caol, a narrow place. So Irlick Chaoile is the narrow place of the 
eagle, 3000 feet above the waters of Loch Treig. 

This is not all the placename evidence for eagles in the area. In 
Lairig Leacach behind Stob Coire Easain is Creag an Fhireoin, 
rock of the noble bird, and a few miles away on the north slopes 
of the Grey Corries is Tom na Iolaire, knoll of the eagle. Scottish 
Natural Heritage confirms that eagles are still very numerous in 
this area. 


Ceir bhuidhe Bhaile na gaillean, 
Yellow wax from Galway town 


Sioda na Gaillbhinn, 
Silk of Gall vinn 


Here we have two similar lines in the different versions 
referring to different products and to similar placenames. Gaillimh 
is the name for Galway in modern Irish, but in Scottish Gaelic it 
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is Baile nan Gailbhinn, so both versions of the rhyme are clearly 
talking about the same town. The Carmina Gadelica states it 
might be Dun-chaillion, Dunkeld, which traded in these 
substances, but that seems less likely. In Scottish Gaelic, Gallaibh 
(as in Caithness) and Innse Gall (Western Isles) refer to the 
strangers or Vikings who settled there during their expansion. In 
the case of Galway, the strangers were English merchants, and 
they traded widely with the rest of Europe in medieval times. 

Galway was a major port bringing in exotic goods from all over 
Europe and further afield, including silk and waxes. Both these 
items are used in bow manufacture, silk for the strings and wax for 
conditioning the wood of the bow. Céir bhuidhe, yellow wax, is 
almost certainly beeswax. Highland archers could easily have 
been sourcing these from Galway, part of the greater 
Gaidhealteachd, in former times. 


Saighead a bheithe an Doire-dhuinn, 
Arrow of the birch of Doire-Donn 


This phrase only appears in the second version of the rhyme 
quoted in Carmina Gadelica, and displaces the MacPhedran line. 

There are at least three notable woods of this name in the 
Highlands, actually one Doire Donn, and two Doire Dhonn, in 
modern gazetteers. Of the latter, one is on Jura, the other is on 
craggy slopes above Strath Cluanie, the glen now filled with a 
reservoir. There is no evidence of either being a wood of any 
significance. 

The final Doire Donn lies on the west shore of Loch Linnhe, 
north of Corran ferry. This wood is a nature reserve, a Site of 
Special Scientific Interest for the rich variety of woodland species 
it still holds today. It is now owned by the Scottish Wildlife Trust, 
which describes it as “a fine example of an oceanic sessile oak and 
birch wood”. On the basis of surviving names on modern maps, if 
any Doire Donn had a reputation in the West Highlands, this 
would appear to be it. 

However, place names disappear over time. Many thousands of 
local names have been lost as knowledgeable local people have 
emigrated or died. The Carmina Gadelica states that the Doire 
Donn of the rhyme is in Glenorchy, although it 1s not on the most 
detailed modern or Victorian Ordnance Survey maps. There 1s, 
however, a birchwood called Beith Donn there, on the slopes 
above Craig farm at the south end of the glen. As to the usefulness 
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of birch wood for arrows, I have discussed this with an archer and 
a wood-worker. They and the historical evidence confirm that the 
properties of birch would be highly suitable for arrows, and it was 
indeed widely used by North American Indians and in Europe. 


Smeoirn o n cheard Macpheaidirean, 
Arrow-head from the artisan Macpheaidirean 


So I find that of the six lines between the two versions of the 
rhyme that we can investigate, they all stand up to scrutiny. They 
are completely plausible from what we can establish today. That 
leaves the final line about the arrow-maker MacPhedran. 

Perhaps all that can be said about this is that it sits in a context 
of other accurate and credible statements, and by association, 
there is little reason to doubt it. We can probably never know, but 
given the accuracy of the rest of the rhyme, some well-known 
MacPhedrans in former times seem to have been arrow-makers. 


Dating the MacPhedran Rhyme 
The age of the rhyme, if it can be snude would help date the 
period of MacPhedran’s expertise in this craft. 

Bows and arrows were in use in the Highlands from pre-history 
to perhaps a decade or two after 1650. A century earlier, muskets 
had started to appear in Scotland, and steadily displaced bows. 
Montrose’s army definitely used bows in the 1640s, but by 
Killicrankie in 1689 they were a thing of the past. Thomas Morer 
was a regimental chaplain at the time and says: “In war they [the 
Highlanders] had formerly bows and such kinds of arrows as once 
entered the body, could not be drawn out without tearing away the 
flesh ... but now they carry muskets”’."’ 

Their last use in warfare was said to be at the battle of Mulroy, 
Lochaber in 1688. Doubtless the silence of the bow meant it was 
still used in hunting for some time, but eventually the efficiency 
of the musket would have displaced it. So if the MacPhedrans 
were indeed makers of arrow-heads, it is a craft that dates from 
before, say, 1650, given it must have taken some decades to 
acquire a reputation worth committing to verse. 

The earliest version of the rhyme I found is that from the 
Campbeltown minister John Smith, in 1787, but it is clearly older 
than that. There is more evidence for its antiquity in the verse of 
the 17th century poet Mary MacLeod, usually known as Mairi 
Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh. 
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Mairi was born to a noble family in Harris and later lived as a 
nurse-maid in the household of MacLeod of Dunvegan, and also 
on Berneray. The chief seems to have had a dictatorial streak, 
because he banished her to Mull for composing poetry without his 
permission, which seems a somewhat minor misdemeanour. It is 
said that when in exile there she wrote Luinneag Mhic-Leoid, 
MacLeod’s Song, or Lilt. On reading the poem, however, it is 
clear from the first verse that she is located much further south 
into Argyll on the island of Scarba, looking across to Jura and 
Islay. Part of the poem runs: 


Glac nan ceann liomhta 

Air chur sios ann am balgaibh 
O iteach fhir-eoin, 

Is o shioda na Gailbhinn. 


The verse refers to: “a handful of polished arrow-(head)s thrust 
down into quivers, fledged from the plumage of the eagle, and the 
silk of Galway.” 

Echoes of these phrases can be found elsewhere in Gaelic 
literature. In the North Uist version of the tale of Nighean Righ Tir 
nan Tonn (Daughter of the king of the land of the waves), Red 
Roderick of the Seals was out fishing one night and heard fine 
music. When he went towards it he saw musicians...ann an sioda 
na Gailbhinn agus ann an strol na Frainge (decked in the silk of 
Galway and the satin of France). There was clearly regular trade 
bringing these products from Galway to the Highlands in earlier 
times." 

The poem Luinneag Mhic-Leoid helps us to date this material. 
Some say Mairi was born in 1569, some say 1615, and that she 
apparently composed her poetry fairly late in life. Her exile has 
been dated as not earlier than 1660. Being on Mull or Scarba when 
she composed it, [ envisage her drawing on Argyll legends and 
stories that she picked up in her time there. That also puts the 
original source rhyme or legend which Mairi drew on, and 
doubtless the MacPhedran connection, before 1660. It fits with the 
date from the history of Highland weaponry. 

The issue then becomes, how much earlier than 1660 is the 
original rhyme. It is clearly now impossible to say, but it seems 
improbable that lore about the best archer’s outfit was being 
composed as the bow was going out of fashion, which it was 
steadily since the mid 1500s when the first muskets appeared. It is 
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much more likely that the rhyme emerged when the craft of bow 
and arrow-making was its peak, perhaps in the 1400s. 


MacPhedrans as Sword makers 

According to another item of lore the MacPhedrans were makers 
of swords or daggers, or sgeanan dubha, perhaps at a later date 
than the arrow-head era. 

There is little hard evidence for this story, but it could still have 
some credibility. As the musket came into use in the Highlands 
and replaced the bow and arrow, the skills of making metal arrow- 
heads would need to find a new outlet. Metal blades would be an 
obvious trade to turn to. 

In fact, most Scottish medieval sword blades came from Solingen 
in Germany.” However, there was doubtless a market for smaller 
blades locally manufactured. The MacNabs were making them at 
Dalmally, and other smiths worked in Glenlyon and on Islay. . 

The story has it that there was a MacPhedran forge on the south 
side of Loch Creran, and the Carmina Gadelica (Volume 2) 
provides some corroboration: “Clann-pheaidirean (Patersons) had 
their forge at Creagan Corrach, Fearr-lochan, Benderloch — about 
seven miles across Glensalach from Easragain. They are famous 
armourers, their swords being celebrated for their high finish and 
excellence.” 

Ferlochan is still there on modern maps near Barcaldine Castle. 
The Creagan Corrach place-name is lost, but Victorian Ordnance 
Survey maps show a hummock called Barr na Gobhainn, hill-top 
of the smiths or armourers. 


The Ferry Charter 
So there are two strands of MacPhedran legends — the maritime 
tales, most likely deriving from a real incident in the early 1300s, 
and the clan’s reputed skill in the manufacture of weapons, worthy 
of recording in verse at an indeterminate time before the 1600s. 
The point at which MacPhedran legend starts to turn into 
documented history is the aftermath to the storm incident. We 
believe MacPhedran was rewarded by Sir Neil Campbell, perhaps 
on the Bruce’s recommendation, by being granted lands on 
Lochaweside and ferry rights across the loch. This would likely 
have happened after Bannockburn, when Bruce granted the lands 
of Loch Awe to Sir Neil’s son Colin Og in 1316, shortly after the 
knight’s death. 
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The original deed for these rights is no longer in existence. 
There is, however, a notarised copy from about a century later, in 
the Argyll Archives at Inveraray Castle. This parchment 
manuscript in Latin, dated 10 December 1439, states: 


“...we Duncan Campbel of Lochawe have given and to the 
honour and praise of Almighty God, of the blessed Virgin Mary 
and all the Saints for the safety of our soul and of the souls of 
all our ancestors and successors of the Lords of Lochawe ... to 
our faithful Dominicus McFederane ... and to his male heirs 
begotten or to be gotten, the one mark land of Sonachan near the 
port extending between the river which is called Altbane and the 
river which is called Altynlespeny lying in our Lordship of 
Lochawe ... 


.. along with the duty of ferrying... between the river which is 
called Tetil and the river which is called Boychlich on the east 
side, ... River Gawain, (and) Water of Aw... on the western 
side” 


The charter from Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochawe grants 
Dominicus (Duncan?) MacPhedran the one-merk land of 
Sonachan, on the east side of Loch Awe, together with the ferry 
rights between Port Sonachan and Taychreggan, and also over a 
considerable extent of the loch. The post was hereditary and 
undoubtedly would have provided a good living for the ferryman 
and his family. 

The rent was specified : “to pay to us and our heirs... yearly 10 
shillings of silver, two bolls of the grain which is called barley and 
oats, one pound of cheese and a sheep...” 

Obligations of free passage were included in respect of certain 
categories of traveller: “... the foresaid Dominicus... will carry all 
infirm, lame, blind, poor and pilgrims without price or charge 
across the Loch.” The pilgrims were travelling to the holy isle of 
Inishail, a place of devotion to Saint Findoca. 

The charter was signed at Hynisdrey, perhaps Hynish Traigh on 
Tiree. 


Rivers of the Charter 

The antiquity of minor place names is usually impossible to 
check, because they are so rarely recorded. The MacPhedran 
charter provides such an opportunity, and of the six streams 
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guoted in the charter, five are readily found on the modern 
Ordnance Survey map. 


1439 Today Location 

Altbane Allt Ban Upper Sonachan 
Altynlespeny Leophan Burn Port Sonachan hotel 

Tetil Teatle Water 7 miles east of Sonachan 
Boychlich Allt Beochlich 5 miles west of Sonachan 
Gawain Allt Gainmheine 1 mile south of Inverinan 
Water of Aw River Awe Pass of Brander 


The “one-merk land of Sonachan” is almost a mile wide and 
runs from the modern Allt Ban to “Altynlespeny”. This appears to 
be the Leophan Burn, known locally but unrecorded on even the 
most detailed maps, and which flows into Loch Awe just west of 
the Port Sonachan Hotel. The name may derive from Zeth- 
pheighinn, half-penny land. 

The ferry rights extended about 12 miles along both shores of 
the loch, from the River Awe and Teatle Water in the north to Allt 
Beochlich and Allt Gainmheine in the south. This left Loch Awe 
with separate ferry rights governing the southern end of the loch 
at Portinsherrich, and another at the northern end held for over 20 
generations by the Turners or MacInturners. 


Later Charters 

Fifty years later there was another version of the same charter, 
notarised on 24 May 1488. The Notary, Patrick John, priest of the 
Diocese of Ross, states that Moricius (Morich) McFedren 
“presented and handed over a certain letter written on parchment,” 
which was that earlier charter, to be transcribed and witnessed and 
its validity endorsed. 

There are other similar charters from the Earls of Argyll dated 
1501, 1590 and 1619. 


The Ferry Service 

Loch Awe is 25'/ miles long and the MacPhedrans’ rights 
extended for about half of its length. There were several ferries 
across Loch Awe at various points, but this was the principal one, 
connecting Port Sonachan on the east shore with Taychreggan on 
the west. 

The crossing is only about 600 yards. However, medieval ferries 
did not simply operate like our modern "shuttle" ferries going back 
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and forth on fixed routes. They offered flexible porterage, taking 
passengers and cargo along the loch as well as across, on account 
of the poor state of roads then. That is why the MacPhedrans’ 
ferrying domain in this initial charter is clearly bounded by points 
on the loch shore far away from Port Sonachan, off the main to- 
and-fro route linking Inveraray with the coast of Lorn. 

For about 400 years the MacPhedrans were the ferrymen here, 
taking passengers across the loch, and pilgrims out to the holy isle 
of Inishail. As it was on a drove route, cattle from Lorn, Mull, 
even Tiree and Coll, passed through on their way to the Lowland 
marts. 

By 1627, Donald McGillemorie VcPhedran had taken over the 
obligation of the 20 shilling land of Port Sonachan, together with 
the hereditary post of Ferryman of All Loch Awe, a considerably 
more extensive domain than his predecessors.” 

There are two versions of how the MacPhedran tenancy came to 
an end. In what might fairly be called the Campbell version, the 
aforesaid Donald was said to have given first refusal of his lands, 
should he plan to sell them, to Duncan Campbell of Sonachan. By 
the next year, 1628, Campbell was complaining that he and his 
tenants were being molested by Donald and other MacPhedrans as 
they went about their daily business. MacPhedran was said to 
have gone against the bargain by trying to sell elsewhere. 

The MacPhedran version, as told to the sexton of Kilchrenan, 
puts the event later, “about 1700”. The Campbells of Sonachan, 
who doubtless had their eye on the lucrative ferry trade, disputed 
the rights of the MacPhedrans to levy the ferry dues. They 
maintained that a clause in the charter by which they held 
Sonachan gave them a claim upon the ferry, which the 
MacPhedrans rejected. There were frequent disputes between the 
two families. 

It seems on the face of it unlikely that the MacPhedrans would 
have risked their peaceable livelihood by gratuitously annoying a 
well-connected neighbour. However, there was clearly a running 
dispute, and recently unearthed legal documents suggest a date 
nearer 1700 than 1628. Whatever the date, tradition holds there 
was an armed skirmish close to the Leophan Burn above the Port 
Sonachan hotel. Blood was shed, on which side it is unclear, but 
the MacPhedrans yielded to superior force. 

Their sojourn on Lochaweside was over. As MacIntyre puts it: 
“the famous race of Lochow seamen was scattered. Their 
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headsman settled on the shores of Loch Fyne, near Inveraray, and 
there adopted the sea as a calling. His descendants are with us to 
the present day [i.e. circa 1907], the skilful and genial Captain 
Donald MacPhedran of the turbine steamer King Edward, being 
the lineal representative of the MacPheadrains of Port Sonachan.” 

The ferry was a strategic one and continued long after the 
departure of the MacPhedrans. Rob Roy used it for his cattle. 
Crossings were made by the messenger bearing the news of Prince 
Charles Edward Stewart’s landing in Scotland, and by Johnson 
and Boswell in 1773. The ferryman who conveyed Dr John 
Leyden across Loch Awe at Inishail in 1800, “the twenty-first 
generation of his race that have served the MacConachies in that 
capacity during twenty generations’, appears to have been a 
Turner, rather than a MacPhedran.” 

As late as 1946 the Port Sonachan Hotel was sold complete with 
ferry rights, just a rowing boat at that time. It finally stopped in 
1953. 


Other MacPhedrans in the Historical Record 
MacPhedran individuals crop up at various points in the historical 
record in the centuries following the granting of the ferry charter. 

One Cormacus MacPhaterin (Cormac MacPhedran) is 
commemorated in a grave stone of the 14th or 15th century at 
Keills on Loch Sween, Knapdale.” 

A MacIntyre accompanied by a MacPhedran bore the body of 
Archibald Campbell, the Second Earl of Argyll, back to Argyll 
after his death at the battle of Flodden in 1513. The forces of 
Argyll and Lennox, deployed to protect the right flank of the Scots 
army, were scattered by Sir Edward Stanley’s Lancashire and 
Cheshire bowmen and pikemen. Both earls were killed, and the 
role of an un-named MacPhedran who accompanied the earl in 
battle was acknowledged by Duke Niall Campbell in 1926.” 

From 1677 to 1692 the MacPhedrans appear on record in 
Sonachan, Drumuirk, Kaimes, Annatt, Killmun, Auchleine and 
Innerinamore, all in the parish of Kilchrenan, which covers the 
mid-section of Loch Awe. They also appear in many other 
documents of the 17th and subsequent centuries. 


Kenmore 


The main group of scattered MacPhedrans, in the years following 
their departure from Loch Awe, went to the Kilmartin area and to 
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Kenmore to become herring fishermen. This cluster of houses and 
a pier was then a newly built fishing station on Loch Fyne, five 
miles south of Inveraray. 

There is an interesting account of herring fishing off Inveraray 
in the National Library of Scotland in Edinburgh, catalogued with 
a miscellany of mountaineering documents and perhaps never 
properly examined before. It is from a tour made in 1799 by Dr 
James Hook, Dean of Worcester:” 


“Inveraray — Add to this that when the herring fleet is up at this 
part of the loch (which is generally the case) they generally set 
sail at this hour (sunset) with their Admiral, to the number of 
200 or 300. 

The Admiral is obeyed in every point as strictly as if he really 
bore the rank in His Majesty’s Navy. Not a net can be put down 
nor a boat moves till his signal is made. The Fleet last year made 
£40,000 by their fish in the little town of Inveraray alone. 

This I think a sight scarcely to be equalled, considering the 
situation, the scene, the period of the day altogether nothing can 
be more beautiful. Each boat has one mast, and the picturesque 
manner in which the awnings and nets are arranged forms a 
picture in itself. They are allowed to fish only at night, the 
Herrings being frightened away if attacked by day. 

The roads are generally traced by the gulls or the whales, 
which is extraordinary to say in a lake such as I have described 
are constantly here during the herring season. I myself saw three 
at one time: they rose not much more than 10 yards from 
Campbell’s cutter in which we were sailing — The water was 
nearly smooth and the splash which they made, of course made 
me, a stranger to such phenomena, somewhat nervous — but I 
had before heard - & it was then confirmed — that they never by 
any chance, have been known to do the least mischief or to 
attempt to touch the boat. They are perfectly dauntless & 
fearless of enemies but truly in-offensive in themselves. The 
Herrings are their harvest & they care for nothing else — nay 
they are frequently known to rise among the herring fleet while 
their nets are down & to fish for the herring without breaking a 
single mesh of the net, or touching a single boat. They once 
provided the apparatus and attempted to harpoon them but 
either through ignorance or want of courage they failed. 

We joined a party one evening to join the herring fleet. It was 
the most heavenly one that ever appeared, not a cloud, not a 
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breeze, broke the serenity & stillness of the scene. The moon 
rose in full splendour. The fleet had sailed, as I before remarked 
was customary about sunset: we however did not go aboard 
Campbell’s cutter till 10 o’clock. We had scarce air enough to 
waft us on, we however soon reached the fleet, and making 
towards the centre we anchored surrounded on all sides and in 
all directions by the Boats. The nets were down & the buoyant 
floats which marked where the nets lay, catching the 
moonbeams shone like myriads of stars. In the stern of each 
boat was a light & in most a fire & the watchful fishermen were 
chatting, whilst their nets were down, and singing Erse Tunes — 
and the wildest melodies I ever heard. 

Soon after they began to hand their nets in when the sparkling 
of the water, & the variety of reflections afforded a new & 
diversified scene. Lord Lorn and myself agreed to be caterers 
for the ship’s company, & we launched forth a little pennace to 
purchase herrings for our supper. We went on board several of 
the Boats but in very few could we make ourselves understood. 
One universal language however (in this instance not gold) 
served as an interpreter without the aid of our own boatmen. 
This was a quart bottle of whisky with which we might have 
purchased a sufficient number of fish to have sunk the boat. 
After having viewed the different manoeuvres and costumes we 
returned with our supplies to the cutter. Here we then admirably 
dressed and ate most vigorously of them. 

After our repast & a variety of succeeding observations upon 
the heavenly scene which surrounded us we returned to the 
Castle about 3 in the morning.” 


Thomas Pennant had visited Inveraray some 30 years earlier 
and observed a similar evening scene with hundreds of boats 
deployed on Loch Fyne, from which “the chearfull noise of the 
bagpipe and dance echoes from on board”. The Kenmore boats 
manned by MacPhedran pipers, among others, were part of this 
fleet. 

There were some significant family connections made at 
Kenmore. The MacPhedrans married into the family of Evan 
MacColl (Eoghann MacColla), the Lochfyne Bard, born in 1808, 
and to piping MacKenzies who had come to Mid-Argyll from the 
Strathpeffer area. Janet MacPhedran was still living at Kenmore in 
the 1950s, but the fishing was well past. 
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Ivor Campbell of Strachur, a lieutenant in the Argylls who died 
in Iraq in 1916, composed the following lines on the demise of 
fishing at Kenmore: 


O come ye to the fishing, 

The wind is in the West, 

Prepare yourselves for sailing, 
The eventide is best. 

But the lads that lived at Kenmore 
Are long ago at rest.” 


MacPhedrans As Pipers 

There are stories of MacPhedrans as pipers as early as the 1400s, 
when one apparently went to pipe for MacAulay of Ardencaple in 
present-day Helensburgh. But most of the piping stories are from 
the last two centuries. 

We still have their by-names — John MacPhedran born 1772 at 
Kenmore was Iain Ban, and his son Niall Mor was said to be an 
exceptional piper. In summer they would go to the woods to 
practise, and when his music was heard from afar, people would 
remark: ’S i meur Niall tha sud (that’s Neil’s finger). 

Donald MacPhedran (1820-1888) was a native of Inveraray and 
became pipe major of a regiment of Glasgow Volunteers. He was 
married to Agnes, sister of John McLachlan, piper to Neil 
Malcolm of Poltalloch near Crinan, and she was said to have 
influenced Donald’s distinctive playing style.“ Old Donald’s 
steady playing was in contrast to the tendency of “modern players 
to run away with the tune”. He abhorred the so-called 
“mechanical” style of dancing, and would turn his head away 
when such an insensitive dancer took to the boards. 

He piped for Queen Victoria when she opened Glasgow’s Loch 
Katrine water works in 1859, and later gave an exhibition of 
piping when she visited Inveraray Castle in 1874. Donald was 
credited with knowing more pipe music than anyone then alive, 
and left an index of 900 tunes with the first bar of music beside the 
titles, enough to enable full recall of each tune. 

He was a prolific composer, and when talking to someone 
would often automatically scribble down a reel or strathspey and 
give it to them as their own tune.” On his death, his son John 
gathered up his papers and published his collection of pipe music 
between 1903 and 1906.” Not having old Donald’s knowledge, 
John occasionally mis-attributed to his father the tunes of others, 
but the collection nevertheless contains about 25 of his original 
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compositions, 30 by the MacLachlans and one written by his wife. 
Among Donald’s pieces are such fine reels as Duntroon and The 
Prince of Wales. His MacPhedran’s Strathspey also appears in the 
Seaforth Collection.” 

Another piper, Alexander MacPhedran, emigrated to New York 
and was sufficiently impressed to compose the patriotic Song of 
America, in 1936.” 

Archie MacPhedran may be known to some of the older 
generation of today’s pipers, as he was distinguished by having 
one leg (later none), and worked at Henderson’s piping shop in 
Glasgow. Archie returned to Kenmore to play at the unveiling of 
the Lochfyne bard Evan (Eoghann) MacColl’s memorial in 1930. 
He judged at piping competitions, and was well known for his 
impatience. When one contestant was taking too long to warm up, 
Archie finally snapped: “You might as well start now. You’re 
getting nothing anyway.” 

The MacPhedrans have a family connection with the great 
Ross-shire piper John Ban MacKenzie. John Ban’s presumed first 
cousin John MacKenzie (abt. 1800-1884) was brought up in mid- 
Argyll by his Ross-shire-born mother Christian and uncle 
Kenneth, and all his life spoke Gaelic with a Ross-shire accent. 
This John first lived at Ardmaddy Castle outside Oban and later 
became a herring fisherman, moving to Kenmore on Loch Fyne 
about 1825 to live alongside the MacPhedrans. He was a great 
story-teller, and his tales were recorded at Kenmore by John 
Francis Campbell (Iain Og Ile) in his Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands.” John gave Campbell three stories, the Battle of the 
Birds, the Sea Maiden and Bailie Lunnain. 

John MacKenzie had learned piping from his uncle Kenneth 
MacKenzie at Ardmaddy Castle. When John’s wife Janet 
MeVicar (1797-1861) died he moved in with his daughter Bell 
Mhor, her husband John MacPhedran, and their sons, who were 
also living at Kenmore. Grandson Duncan (1866-1946) shared a 
bed with old John, as was common in the old days when 
accommodation was cramped. He recalled how his seanair 
seemed oblivious to the fact that young boys need more sleep than 
old men. He would talk late into the night about piping, while 
illustrating the finer points by fingering out tunes on the sleepy 
boy’s arm as though it were a chanter. It seemed to have the 
required effect, because young Duncan went on to play and 
compose himself, and was a stalwart of the Inveraray Pipe Band, 
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appearing with his brother Donald at the Glasgow International 
Exhibition of 1901. 

John MacKenzie’s daughter Bell Mhor MacKenzie (1835- 
1912), my great-great-grandmother, was a woman of prodigious 
strength, and in one celebrated incident when the family was 
picking potatoes at the nearby farm of Achnagoul, she lifted on to 
a cart a herring barrel full of potatoes which had defeated the men. 
When French traders brought cholera to the Loch Fyne fishing 
communities in the mid-1800s, Bell carried the sick from their 
boats, nursing some back to health, and helping bury others at the 
Cholera Planting near Kenmore.” 

Bell Mhor later flitted by boat from Kenmore to the Cross - 
Houses at Inveraray, and when her goods were being off-loaded a 
squall blew up. The boat capsized, and among the items which 
went to the bottom of the loch were the silver-mounted pipes 
which came from the MacKenzie side of the family. There are still 
MacKenzies of John Ban’s lineage living in Argyll. 

Later generations of the Inveraray MacPhedrans can claim 
descent from yet a third piping family, the MacGregors of Glen 
Lyon. The connection comes through Janet MacGregor, a family 
matriarch known as Granny Livingstone, who died in 1916 at an 
age stated conservatively as 103 years on her death certificate but 
believed to be older, since the records prove she gave inconsistent 
declarations about her age in the Censuses of the 1800s. In the 
absence of birth certificates she did not know her true age, and in 
later life if feeling well she would claim to be in her nineties, but 
on a bad day would say she was 110. 

She was the daughter of two MacGregor cousins, related to but 
not directly descended from Rob Roy. Her family came from 
Killin Parish, which almost meets the eastern border of Inveraray 
Parish in wild country at the upper end of Glen Fyne. Here she 
lived with her shepherd husband Allan Livingstone (whose family 
were from Ulva) at the back of Beann Buidhe, where old drove 
roads intersect at the remote ruin long known by the family as Ben 
Bhealachan, a name which appears on no map or Census record. 

Janet’s earliest recollection was of a steady trickle of starving 
men passing her house in Perthshire, and her mother leaving out 
bowls of milk for those who came by when the family was asleep. 
She said these were the remnants of the Highlanders who had 
fought at Waterloo, as the army was paid off in London and they 
all had to walk home. 
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Waterloo was in June 1815, but the army stayed on in 
occupation for about a year, and the soldiers would not have been 
returning until 1816. Derek Cooper” says 1,600 men from Skye 
alone fought at Waterloo, so Janet’s story is quite believable. She 
told it to her great-grandson Hugh MacPhedran of Inveraray, who 
lived almost to the age of 91 — one single oral transmission to 
convey a story from 1816 to 1999. 

In later life Janet MacGregor, now known as Granny 
Livingstone, lived at Strone Cottage, Cairndow, at the head of 
Loch Fyne. The National Museum of Scotland has a photograph 
of her in her mid-80s doing the washing in a tub outdoors over an 
open fire, with barefoot MacPhedran children around, and the 
steep ridge of Binnein an Fhidhleir rising behind.” She always 
enquired of every traveller who crossed the Rest-and-Be- 
Thankful, which divided her world from the outside: “Was there 
much water in the Black Spoot?” This referred to the Easain Dubh 
where Loch Restil flows down to Butterbridge below Ben Ime, 
and I confess to obsessively checking it myself on passing by. 


Gaelic on Loch Fyneside 

There are a few points worth mentioning about the prevalence of 
Gaelic in the part of Loch Fyneside where the MacPhedrans 
settled after leaving Loch Awe. Today, it is quite possible to travel 
the length and breadth of Mid Argyll and hear not a word, and it 
has indeed almost entirely died out. 

In the late 18th century the Burgh of Inveraray was re-located 
from its original location at the mouth of the river to the headland 
round the bay, which it currently occupies. The then-new parish 
church was designed in two halves, one for Gaelic services and the 
other for English. The last Gaelic service in the original Gaelic 
church was held in 1947, and included the christening of a Glen 
Aray boy, Ewan Cameron.” In 1957 the Gaelic church was 
converted into the present church hall, but Gaelic services have 
continued occasionally in the main church. 

It was traditionally said on Lochfyneside that the best speech 
was Beurla Inbhir-nis agus Gaidhlig Inner-aoraidh. 

My great-grandfather, Duncan MacPhedran, a Gaelic speaker 
and reader, moved from Kenmore into Inveraray town in the 
1890s and that started the decline of fluency in Gaelic among the 
MacPhedrans of this parish. In my youth there were Gaelic 
speakers in Glen Aray and the other glens, although it would 
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rarely be heard in the town. It was much more prevalent in 
Ardrishaig and Lochgilphead, due to the influence of the Crinan 
Canal bringing frequent exchanges with the stronger Gaelic 
communities on the Argyll seaboard. 

However, echoes of Gaelic still linger in the speech of non- 
Gaelic speakers, most readily noticed in the unwritten “helpful” 
vowel. While pure English speakers will pronounce 
Ardnamurchan exactly as it reads, those with a Gaelic legacy in 
their English, often several generations removed from Gaelic 
fluency, will unconsciously pronounce an extra vowel, as in 
Ardnamur-a-chan. Likewise, Glen Orchy is Glen Or-u-chy, 
Barcaldine is Barr-a-caldine, and so on. 

Place names appear the most resilient words to the loss of 
Gaelic fluency in the population. Bealach an Fhuarain, a well 
behind Inveraray, is impeccably pronounced in Gaelic by locals 
who claim no knowledge of the language, and would be 
bewildered to see it spelt. Likewise for the nearby houses of Croit 
a Bhaile, Eas a Chleibh, Coille Bhràghad, etc. 

The Ordnance Survey map marks the tallest hill in the area, 
straddling the heads of Glen Shira and Glen Fyne, as Beinn 
Bhuidhe, above the one-time house of Janet MacGregor (Granny 
Livingstone). Locals persist in pronouncing it “Ben Buidhe” 
without the aspirated “Bhuidhe”, and Pont’s map surveyed in the 
late 1500s confirms the original phonetic name as “Bin Buy”.** I 
am informed that hill names in much of Argyll are masculine, so 
Beann Buidhe is the correct name, and modern local 
pronunciation is an accurate legacy of the proper grammatical 
form.” 

Jean MacPhedran of Newton, Inveraray (1919-1994), was 
perhaps the last person to know the original name of the mussel 
spit revealed at low tide off the Newton, which she referred to as 
the “otter spit”, unaware of its derivation from the Gaelic an oitir. 
Careful listening to locals with longstanding roots in the area, who 
profess no knowledge of Gaelic, can often seem an exercise in 
linguistic archaeology. 


Present Distribution of MacPhedrans 

Many MacPhedrans followed the exodus of Highlanders in the 
19th and 20th centuries, and the rarity of the name in Scotland 
increased. However, the Internet makes available information 
from on-line telephone directories, and it is possible to undertake 
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a rough census of MacPhedran households world-wide. Such an 
exercise in 2001, inevitably rough and incomplete, showed the 
following: 


Scotland 16 
England & Wales 8 
France I 
Canada 105 
USA 35 
Australia 22 
New Zealand 11 
TOTAL 198 


Assuming an average of a little over two individuals per 
household, this suggests not much more than 400 MacPhedrans in 
total, more than half of them in Canada. 


End of the Argyll MacPhedrans 

In the 1960s and 70s there were still a dozen MacPhedrans (by 
birth name) living in the vicinity of their ancestral lands, in 
Inveraray, Ardrishaig, Oban and Ballachulish. By the 1990s they 
had dwindled to three, and the departure from Inveraray to 
Dunbartonshire in 1995 of Hugh MacKinnon MacPhedran (1908- 
1999) marked the end of the unbroken line of Argyll-born and 
resident MacPhedrans which started in the 1200s. Hughie lived 
just a few miles from the ferry lands granted to his ancestor 700 
years before. John (lain) MacPhedran of Ballachulish, Glasgow 
born but living in Argyll since boyhood, was the last native Gaelic 
speaker of the clan. His death in 2002 marked the extinction of the 
race of MacPhedran in its ancestral homeland. 
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ENTICING THE EMIGRANT : 
AGENCY ACTIVITY IN THE HIGHLANDS 
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Introduction 

In the persistent, complex and contentious saga of Highland 
emigration, some of the most enigmatic and controversial 
characters have been emigration agents. Assuming a variety of 
guises, employing a range of methods and often pursuing different 
agendas in the drive to stimulate and sustain emigration, military 
officers, shippers, land speculators, estate owners, British and 
overseas governments, clergymen and charitable societies have all 
dabbled in agency work from time to time. Structured around the 
themes of continuity, controversy and enigma, this paper 
evaluates their role during the 200-year period from 1730 to 1930, 
as they orchestrated emigration to locations throughout the 
American continent and the Antipodes, but with particular 
emphasis on Canada in the 1920s. 


A consistent presence 

Among the earliest known emigration agents in the Highlands 
were Lieutenant Hugh Mackay and Captain George Dunbar, who 
in 1735 were employed by the Trustees of the recently-established 
colony of Georgia to recruit a community of Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders from ‘gentlemen’s families’ to settle in the new 
colony, both to defend its southern frontier and to make their 
twenty-acre land grants productive. These men were to be not 
only military recruits, like many eighteenth-century Highlanders, 
but also civilian settlers, with a remit to colonise as well as protect 
the territory to which they were sent. Aided by local clergymen, 
members of Mackay’s family, and the Provost of Inverness, 177 
emigrants were secured, mainly from Clan Chattan around 
Inverness, as well as from Sutherland and Caithness, Mackay’s 
own native county. The detachment sailed from Inverness on a 
ship commanded by Dunbar, and three months later established 
the significantly-named township of Darien on the Altamaha 
River, signalling their determination that the new Darien would 
not be allowed to suffer the same fate as the failed Panamanian 
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venture of the 1690s. A second contingent of forty-three was 
recruited in 1737 by one of the settlers, Archibald MacBean, who 
was sent back to the Highlands for that purpose, and a third 
shipload of forty in 1741 by Hugh Mackay and army recruitment 
agent James Grey, again with the assistance of Provost Hossack of 
Inverness. ' 

The vessels that transported the Georgia settlers had sailed from 
Inverness, and shipping agents were another vital piece in the 
recruitment jigsaw. Major Simon Fraser’s ships ran so regularly 
from the Highlands to Pictou in the 1790s and 1800s that he 
earned the nickname ‘Nova Scotia’. But he was not alone in 
arranging for 128 Highlanders to sail from Fort William to Pictou 
in 1802. A year earlier Hugh Dunoon, a native of Killearnan in 
Easter Ross, had supplied two ships, the Dove and the Sarah, to 
transport a total of 569 Highlanders on the same route. Dunoon’s 
objective, as a landowner and merchant in Pictou, was primarily 
the recruitment of emigrants who would populate his possessions 
and render them productive.’ 

A more prominent land and emigration agent in the same era 
was Thomas Douglas, Fifth Earl of Selkirk, who directed his 
attention to the Highlands after the Westminster government had 
rejected his earlier offer to recruit Irish Catholics for a special 
colony in Louisiana. He canvassed mainly on the Clanranald and 
Macdonald estates in North and South Uist, Mull and Skye, 
initially promising his recruits cheap transport, provisions in 
transit and cheap land to buy or lease in Upper Canada. The 
destination was then changed after the government, sensitive to 
public opposition to emigration, withdrew its offer of land in 
Upper Canada and offered instead to provide territory in the 
struggling colony of Prince Edward Island. A total of 800 
emigrants, mainly from Skye and the adjacent mainland, arrived 
at Belfast in PEI in 1803, founding what was to become the most 
successful of the three Canadian settlements ultimately 
established by Selkirk. His second colony, at Baldoon in Upper 
Canada in 1804, probably drew the majority of its ninety settlers 
from Mull and Tiree, but it was located on an unsuitable, fever- 
ridden site and in 1812 was invaded by American militia. And 
although his third settlement, at Red River, was eventually to 
become the site of the city of Winnipeg, in its infancy in the 1810s 
it fell foul of the Highland civil war fought between the two Scots- 
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Reconstruction of the Scottish emigrant ship, the Hector, in Pictou harbour 
Credit: A. J. Shere 





Memorial to the Earl of Selkirk’s settlement, Belfast, Prince Edward Island, 1803. 
Credit: A. J. Shere 
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dominated fur trading concerns, the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the North-West Company.’ 

Shipping agents like Simon Fraser were also important figures 
in the numerically much bigger story of nineteenth-century 
emigration. Throughout the first half of the century, most of those 
who orchestrated emigration to Canada were timber merchants in 
search of a paying cargo as they re-crossed the Atlantic after 
importing their cargoes of lumber from the St Lawrence and the 
Maritime Provinces. But whereas in port cities like Glasgow, 
Leith and Aberdeen the emigrants sought out the shippers, in the 
Highlands the pattern was reversed. In a region where emigration 
was more commonly undertaken sporadically rather than 
regularly, ship owners had to respond to sudden requests for their 
services by large groups, frequently from a single estate. They 
coped with this fluctuating demand by using sub-agents as 
middlemen, to relay information about the volume and location of 
potential emigrants to shippers, and to notify the geographically 
scattered customers about embarkation times and places. At times 
Highland shipping agents also helped to raise finance for the 
journey, as tacksmen had done in an earlier generation. 

Emigration agents in the early nineteenth-century Highlands 
seem to have operated an unwritten gentlemen’s agreement in 
determining their catchment areas. Whereas in the Lowland ports 
several agencies might compete with each other for trade, in the 
Highlands they kept to mutually agreed recruitment zones. Until 
the mid-1830s William Allan of Leith was the main agent for 
Sutherland and Easter Ross. He enjoyed good relations with the 
Sutherland estate management and operated through a network of 
sub-agents, including innkeepers, merchants, shoremasters, 
carpenters and postmasters. These men sold the tickets and 
organised steamers to take passengers to the main embarkation 
ports of Cromarty, Thurso and Lochinver. Many of the sub-agents 
were located in Sutherland, but they were also strung out along the 
Dornoch, Cromarty and Beauly Firths and into Speyside. William 
Allan’s counterpart on the west coast and in the Inner Hebrides 
was Archibald MacNiven, who claimed in 1841 that for the 
previous twenty years he hac arranged ships for 16,000 people in 
the Highlands and Islands who had emigrated to British North 
America, over half of them to Cape Breton.‘ 

By the early 1840s, however, Duncan MacLennan of Inverness 
and John Sutherland from Wick were developing a monopoly of 
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Highland emigration agency, particularly in the area previously 
controlled by William Allan. They had a huge network of sub- 
agents from the Orkney Islands in the north to Campbeltown in 
the far south. MacLennan began operating in 1832 and in 1840 
joined forces with Sutherland, who was not slow to advertise his 
personal knowledge of Nova Scotia, gained during a twenty-year 
residence. Both men had a good eye for public relations, regularly 
accompanying emigrants across the Atlantic and securing 
favourable press coverage of the departure and arrival of their 
ships, nineteen in total by 1845. As well as emphasising the 
comfort and safety features of the vessels, their advertisements 
always gave detailed accounts of the farming and business 
opportunities to be grasped in British North America and, as 
agents for the two main land companies in Upper and Lower 
Canada, they could offer a comprehensive service that included 
land as well as transport, just as Lord Selkirk had done in a 
previous era. 

MacLennan and Sutherland’s emigrants were generally required 
to find their own passage money, which was less of a problem in 
the eastern Highlands than in the west. By the 1830s, and even 
more in the 1840s, potato famine had turned emigration from the 
Hebrides and much of the western seaboard into a desperate flight 
from destitution. In that context, agents assumed a rather different 
role from simply encouragers or organisers of a carefully-planned 
exodus. In 1837, when Australia’s short-lived bounty emigration 
scheme was extended to Scotland, ship’s surgeon Dr Charles 
Boyter was sent to the Highlands as the colonial government’s 
recruiting agent, to select men and women who were eligible for 
assisted passages to New South Wales by virtue of their age and 
occupation. Also active as an agent at the same time was Dr John 
Dunmore Lang, who had emigrated to Sydney in 1823 to become 
the first Presbyterian minister in New South Wales, and was 
widely regarded at the time as the best Scottish authority on 
Australia. He capitalised on the colonial bounty scheme to 
introduce almost 4,000 Scottish settlers, many of them 
Highlanders, to his brother Andrew’s estate in the Hunter Valley 
in New South Wales in 1837.5 

Lang was a native of Greenock, but Highland-born clergymen 
also occasionally orchestrated emigration, usually from a Scottish 
base. One of the first such agents was Father James MacDonald, 
who in 1772 accompanied 210 emigrants from South Uist and 











Memorial to the sailing of the 'Normanites' from Assynt to Nova Scotia under the 
Reverend Norman McLeod, 1817 Credit: C. H. Shere 
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mainland Catholic Highland areas to Prince Edward Island, after 
they had been expelled from their homeland partly by economic 
factors and partly by their landlord’s threat to evict them unless 
they converted to Presbyterianism.®° The most famous nineteenth- 
century example of a dynamic clergyman-agent, who also 
accompanied his flock overseas, was Norman MacLeod of 
Assynt, who, after being rusticated by the Church of Scotland, 
embarked 400 followers at Loch Broom in 1817, sailing initially 
to Pictou, then to St Ann’s in Cape Breton. There they remained 
for thirty years before moving on, again in self-built ships, to the 
Antipodes, where they put down temporary roots in Adelaide and 
Melbourne before settling permanently at Waipu in New 
Zealand’s North Island.’ The other Norman McLeod, Caraid nan 
Gaidheal, did not emigrate, but presented himself to the Select 
Committee on Emigration in 1841 as one of the few honest 
brokers, whom Highlanders could trust as a source of reliable 
information on Canada, through the medium of his Kingston- 
based Gaelic Magazine.* 

Within five years of the publication of the select committee’s 
report, potato famine revisited the West Highlands more severely 
than in the 1830s. By then bounty emigration had ceased as a 
result of commercial recession in New South Wales, and assisted 
emigration once more became the controversial preserve of estate 
owners. Between 1852 and 1858 almost 5,000 Highlanders were 
also recruited for Australia under the auspices of the Highland and 
Island Emigration Society, a quasi-governmental organisation 
which worked in tripartite collaboration with the Colonial Office 
and Highland landowners.’ 

Although the Highland and Island Emigration Society’s scheme 
was ‘a government project in all but name’,'® the British 
government was conspicuously absent from any list of facilitators 
of emigration throughout the nineteenth century. Even after its 
implacable eighteenth-century hostility to depopulation mellowed 
into acceptance and later approbation in response to a chillier 
economic climate, any support it offered came very much from 
the sidelines, and rarely took the form of financial assistance. 
Most of the Highland petitions for assisted emigration which 
flooded into the Colonial Office during the brief period in the 
1820s when limited state funding was available fell on deaf ears, 
while the Highland and Island Emigration Society came into being 
because the government was unwilling to offer direct aid for 
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reasons of both ideology and cost. Thirty years passed before the 
next experiment in state-sponsored emigration, when in 1888-9 
persistent land agitation in the Hebrides provoked the government 
into investing £10,000 in two small-scale and rather inglorious 
colonization schemes on the Canadian prairies.'' Only in 1922, 
with the passage of the Empire Settlement Act, did large-scale, 
systematic government funding become available to subsidise 
approved categories of emigrants in collaboration with the 
overseas dominions.” 

Colonial governments, however, began to professionalize their 
immigration agencies from the middle of the nineteenth century, 
with Canada mounting the most consistent and well-documented 
campaign following Confederation in 1867. The first Canadian 
agent for Scotland was appointed in 1869, with headquarters in 
Glasgow. Although it was 1907 before responsibility for Scotland 
was divided, and a resident, Aberdeen-based agent was appointed 
for the North of Scotland, the Highland area was never neglected. 
From 1872 to 1875 Angus Nicholson served as a special lecturer 
in the Highlands. In the first year of his appointment he sent out 
670 emigrants, and found the Hebrides the most fruitful field for 
endeavour. In his first report he bemoaned the damaging effects of 
previous agency neglect and competition from other destinations, 
and emphasised that, from an agent’s perspective, the region was 
ripe for harvesting. 


As a field for emigration, the Highlands of Scotland is for 
various reasons, perhaps the most important district in Great 
Britain; there are many who need to benefit their condition by 
emigrating, many parts of the country being much over- 
peopled, owing to the large tracts cleared for sheep, deer and 
English pleasure grounds, and the inhabitants are generally 
admitted to be as desirable a class for the settlement of 
Canada as any we can get, but owing to the absence of any 
Canadian Emigration Agent there for many years back, and 
the false representations of parties interested in emigration to 
other countries, this field would have been lost to us, had it 
not been for the timely action of the Government in sending 
an agent there this year. Once the current of Highland 
emigration is started in any direction, it is hard to change it; 
hence the importance of keeping at least one agent 
permanently located in the North of Scotland.” 
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Nicholson’s technique was to hold public meetings in the main 
centres of population, remaining in the area for a short time 
afterwards so that people could consult him privately and then 
revisiting the same location at subsequent, well-advertised, 
intervals. He also made use of favourable letters from emigrants 
who had used his services, and in 1874 he was assisted by the 
Reverend Lachlan Taylor, another Gaelic speaking agent, 
seconded from Devon, who encouraged better-off Highlanders to 
emigrate to Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 

Similar strategies were adopted by W. G. Stuart, who was 
appointed as the Canadian government’s special agent in the north 
of Scotland in 1892, based first at Nethy Bridge and later in Elgin, 
and by John MacLennan, the first holder of the residential 
northern agency after responsibility for Scotland was divided in 
1907. Like Nicholson and Taylor, both were Gaelic speakers, 
although MacLennan was Canadian-born. These agents travelled 
widely throughout their territories, visiting and encouraging 
booking agents, delivering public lectures and distributing 
pamphlets, books and posters. They continued to be assisted by 
temporary lecturers, including E. B. Elderkin, who came to Britain 
in 1912 as a travelling representative of the Nova Scotia 
Immigration Department. Two years later he found himself in the 
Highlands in the company of the Aberdeen-based federal agent, 
G. G. Archibald and his long-serving temporary lecturer, Hugh 
McKerracher, a Gaelic-speaking Ontarion. 

According to both the Scottish press and the Canadian 
Immigration Department’s own files, McKerracher was a 
particularly popular lecturer, who attracted large crowds. Three 
years before joining forces with Archibald and Elderkin, he had 
enjoyed an apparently successful lecture tour in the island of 
Lewis. At Carloway, for instance, the Highland News reported, he 
had brought his horse-drawn exhibition wagon to the school, 
which was filled to overflowing for his illustrated evening 
address. 


Behind and on either side of the waggon was emblazoned in 
golden letters the inspiring and much-favoured name 
‘Canada’. It was readily recognised as the Canadian 
Government waggon, and this happy discovery was sufficient 
to enkindle to the highest pitch the people’s interest and 
enthusiasm, and secure for the gentleman in charge ... a 
warm, whole-hearted Highland welcome." 
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Three years later, however, Elderkin was pessimistic about 
prospects for successful recruitment and questioned whether 
Hebrideans should even be encouraged to emigrate. 


From my observations I would say that the Hebrides are the 
most hopeless places that I have ever seen in which to secure 
suitable emigrants for Nov2 Scotia.... I did not meet a single 
individual wom I would have felt justified in recommending, 
even had thev veen willing to go. However, we only met a 
very smati percentage, and there may be those who would be 
desirable, but I did not come across any such.... The wants of 
these people are few, and easily supplied, and I cannot help 
but say that in my judgement it would be next to a crime to 
put forward an organised effort to transplant them into a 
different climate and conditions.” 


Elderkin’s views were clearly not shared by the Canadian 
government, for it renewed its recruitment efforts in the Highlands 
after the First World War. In 1923 a third Scottish office was 
opened at Inverness under a female agent, to cater for the post-war 
upsurge in interest from the region, the Aberdeen office being 
closed three years later. The opening of an office in the Highland 
capital may have been precipitated by the Aberdeen agent’s report 
of a lecture tour in Skye eight months earlier, in January 1923, 
which was sent to Ottawa along with a plea for further manpower. 


Arriving at Portree, Skye, at 6.30 p.m. 16/1/23, where our 
outfit (sent on ahead) was already loaded and car waiting, we 
promptly set out for Staffin, 18 miles distant, under typical 
Hebrides weather. Gales, mists and mountainous roads made 
progress slow. Staffin was reached at 8.20 pm, where an 
audience of 131 (all figures actual, no guesses) drawn from 
miles around awaited our arrival. They were worth the effort. 
No finer type have I seen anywhere, and as you may believe 
all had ancestors who had helped to develop Canada. Our 
address closed at 10.00 pm when we had to go on to Uig, 10 
miles distant, through a gorge and around a headland thrilling 
even in day travel. Midnight brought us to one of these 
abominations called Inns. Although advised ahead, no 
provision was made, and I got a bed last slept in in September. 
I gave an address at Uig next night (17th) and had six splendid 
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Clandonald settlers leaving Scotland for Alberta, 1924. 
Credit: Glenbow Alberta Archives, NA-33 1-6 





Crowds witness the departure of the Metagama from Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, 
April 1923. Credit: Glenbow Alberta Archives. Image number NA-331-5 
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and refined girls call and fill in ‘E’ form to sail in April. Men 
also very anxious to go, but as in Staffin, they have only what 
they earn, from day to day, which is all absorbed in living.“ 


At the same time as Aberdeen-based agent, D. J. Murphy, was 
recruiting in Skye, Andrew MacDonell was busy in Barra. A 
Benedictine monk, who in 1912 had taken up a new career as an 
emigration agent, sending orphan children to British Columbia, he 
returned to a much higher-profile emigration agency after the First 
World War, when he secured a series of contracts with the 
Canadian Immigration Department as a temporary agent in the 
Highlands. Between 1919 and 1922 he recruited single men and 
their families to go to Ontario under the soldier settlement 
scheme, and thereafter he devised a more ambitious scheme to 
create a Hebridean colony around Red Deer, Alberta, under the 
auspices of the Empire Settlement Act, in collaboration with the 
British and Dominion governments, the Catholic Church in 
Alberta and the Canadian Pacific Railway. His recruitment 
campaigns involved a number of visits to the Highlands, notably 
in 1921, when from his base at Fort Augustus Abbey he targeted 
Catholic areas and received 829 applications, from which he 
selected 150 ex-servicemen. 


Continuing controversies 

It is clear that agency activity, in various guises, was a common 
and recurring thread in the story of Highland emigration from the 
eighteenth century to the 1920s. An equally common thread, 
however, was contention. Controversy and emigration agency 
have always gone hand in hand, with many of the disputes 
occurring between emigration agents and their recruits, or 
between agents and the authorities. Two hundred Barra Catholics 
who emigrated to St Johns in the 1790s were, according to the 
Statistical Account of Scotland, ‘inveigied thither by a Mr. F. upon 
promises of the undisturbed profession of their religion’, only to 
be left to fend for themselves in a ‘deplorable situation’ when the 
agent, Fraser, returned to Scotland.” Less than a decade later, 
Hugh Dunoon — who was known to have subjected his emigrants 
to great hardship on the ships he chartered — and Lord Selkirk 
were both active at a time when emigration was still implacably 
opposed by the mercantilist Highland elite. Indeed, the Passenger 
Vessels Act was pushed through Parliament in 1803 at the behest 
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of the landlord-dominated Highland Society as an alarmist 
response to the activities of these agents, who, it was claimed, 
were taking away the flower of the Highland population and 
thereby depriving the country of both an economic and a military 
resource. The publication in 1805 of Selkirk’s defence of 
emigration, Observations on the Highlands of Scotland, with a 
View of the Possible Causes and Consequences of Emigration, 
provoked a bitter response, but also sowed the seeds of doubt in 
some landlords’ minds about the wisdom of their uncompromising 
opposition to emigration in the face of the ever-increasing 
dislocation of the kelp and cattle industries.'* Indeed, after 1805 
the Highland elite never again spoke with a united voice about the 
evils of depopulation, for Selkirk’s writings had initiated a process 
that, along with the imploding economy, was to transform 
Highland emigration from a phenomenon that was opposed by the 
landlords and supported by the tenantry into a procedure that was 
promoted by the landlords, often against strong opposition. 

The next significant conflict between agents and authority was 
sparked off by the activities of the Australian bounty agent, Dr 
Charles Boyter, in the 1830s and revolved around disparities 
between demand and supply. On the one hand, the landlord- 
supporting Inverness Courier, commenting on his recruitment 
work in Fort William in 1838, observed, ‘While we regret that so 
many active men should feel it necessary to leave their own 
country, the Highlands will be considerably relieved of its 
overplus population’. In an era when feelings were running high 
over enforced clearance policies, that view was not shared by the 
crofter-supporting Inverness Journal. Nor was it shared by a 
commentator in Dingwall, who wrote, in a letter published in the 
Sydney Herald in May 1839, ‘If Boyter were ridding the country 
of its scum, we should be obliged to him, but he is depriving us of 
the very flower of the land. I don’t know one bad man he has taken 
from this country.’ Similar complaints were also made by the 
Highland relief committees that were set up in the wake of the 
famine, on the basis that Boyter was recruiting the cream of 
Highland society, and leaving behind the most impoverished, 
precisely those whom the relief committees wished to expel. 
Boyter countered the criticism by pointing out that his remit was 
to select useful settlers for Australia, not to offer a colonial lifeline 
to destitute Highlanders, even though that might well be a by- 
product of his recruitment campaign. 
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Agencies which bore the imprimatur of government or 
landlords were particularly controversial. In the 1850s the 
Highland and Island Emigration Society’s attempts to tackle the 
problems of overpopulation and starvation on the famine-stricken 
western seaboard were impeded by its damaging collaboration 
with landlords, and its use of landlords’ factors to select 
emigrants, sometimes by force. Sir John McNeill, Chairman of the 
Poor Law’s Board of Supervision and a doctrinaire opponent of 
charitable relief, firmly endorsed the self-help principles of the 
scheme, under which emigrants were expected to repay the 
assistance that had been advanced to them. Thirty years later, 
according to Donald McDiarmid, the Canadian government’s 
special lecturer in the Highlands in 1881, the land war in Ireland 
and the onset of similar agitation in the Highlands made 
emigration an even less acceptable outlet for Hebrideans, who 
now began to anticipate a political solution to their problems. 
Their negative attitude was reinforced by the outcome of the 
government-sponsored settlements at Killarney and Saltcoats in 
the late 1880s, which were hastily conceived, carelessly 
implemented and equally contentious. Malcolm McNeill, Sir 
John’s nephew, and the Board of Supervision’s Poor Law 
Inspector in the Western Isles, recruited haphazardly from Lewis, 
Harris and North Uist, giving applicants only a week between 
acceptance and embarkation in which to settle their affairs, and 
failing to ensure that adequate relocation and supervision 
arrangements were put in place. Many of the crofter-fishermen 
were unable or unwilling to adapt to life on a land-locked prairie 
homestead, and at both locations their tardiness in paying 
Canadian taxes and repaying their £120 loans to the British 
government discouraged any extension of the scheme. The 
experiment soon became an expensive embarrassment to both 
governments, while negative publicity from the colonists turned 
their compatriots in the Highlands even more firmly against 
further proposals to relieve land hunger by overseas colonisation.” 


From the colonial perspective, one of the main complaints 
voiced in the reports of Canadian government agents was that of 
competition from agents representing other destinations. In the 
1870s Angus Nicholson berated the federal government of Canada 
for its lethargy in counteracting the aggressive, but allegedly false, 
representations made by Australia and New Zealand. In his 1874 
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Report, for instance, he claimed that the streets of every town and 
village in the Highlands were ‘always well ornamented with their 
bills and placards offering free passages and other inducements’.”* 
He also complained about opposition from large farmers, 
merchants and fish-curers and asserted that a contractor in 
Stornoway, one of Nicholson’s main ports of call, had been 
particularly hostile, plastering his office window with all the 
newspaper cuttings he could find that besmirched Canada. 
Criticism of farmers and newspapers surfaced again in the reports 
of John MacLennan, Canada’s federal agent in the north of 
Scotland, who complained in 1908 that the press had ‘poisoned 
the public mind’ against prospects in the Dominion, not least 
because conservative newspapers were in the pocket of large 
farmers.“ And in 1928 the Canadian government agent in 
Inverness, Anne Macdonald, reported antagonism from employers 
and the general public alike, who accused the agents of abducting 
the cream of the agricultural population.” 

Anne Macdonald also came under fire from within the ranks of 
the Canadian agency hierarchy and some booking agents, on the 
grounds that since she was neither a man nor a Canadian resident, 
she had little credibility among potential emigrants and was likely 
to lose valuable business.” She herself was not slow to criticise 
her employers and rival agents, and there is more than a hint of 
frustration in an internal memorandum which she sent to Ottawa 
in 1924, in which she complained that official parsimony was 
hampering the transmission of information to would-be emigrants. 
Women in particular needed written as well as verbal reassurance, 
but she had next to no literature. 


The women are anxious to go in many cases and all that is 
required is some practical information in black and white to 
show that the officials on the other side realise and appreciate 
that they also must be helped and encouraged when they 
arrive in a new country as settlers. It is difficult enough to 
convince the women that they will receive all possible 
kindness and at the same time have to admit that I have no 
literature showing details of the Women’s Organisations 
which are going to take a special interest in the new settlers.” 


During a lecture tour in Caithness she had been badly hampered 
by the lack of pamphlets for female emigrants. 


A ce i nO Sgn 
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On 31st October after holding a Lecture at Bilbster, I motored 
over nine miles to interview a prospective family and after 
leaving the car walked three quarters of a mile over a moor to 
the croft. There was no road across the moor and the last three 
miles I travelled by car was merely a cart track. During my 
interview with the wife, she expressed herself most anxious to 
go to Canada with her family but pointed out that she might 
find it difficult to render all assistance to her husband because 
of the strange and new ways which she would require to meet 
in Canada. She stated that she did not mind the loneliness 
because her present home was most isolated, but she 
wondered if there would be anyone on the other side who 
would be available to give her information and help during 
the first few months. I explained about the Women’s Institutes 
and the Red Cross Outposts showing her the typewritten list 
in respect of the Red Cross Organisation, but whereas I was 
able to give her husband printed matter regarding his side, | 
could give her nothing, which is apt to convey the impression 
that the women’s side is not treated with great importance.” 


Some of Anne Macdonald’s fiercest criticism was reserved for 
the Benedictine monk-turned-agent, Andrew MacDonell. She was 
not alone, for throughout his career as an emigration agent 
MacDonell was bombarded with brickbats from all sides. His 
recruitment campaign in 1923, which saw 291 emigrants sail from 
Lochboisdale on the CP liner Marloch in mid-April, was beset by 
problems and mismanagement from the start. In the first place, he 
was misled by his Scottish collaborators, who included the 
Castlebay priest Donald MacIntyre. When MaclIntyre’s four-man 
delegation had toured Western Canada at MacDonell’s invitation 
the previous autumn, they had agreed that on returning home they 
would secure eighteen families for an initial settlement, ensuring 
that each family had enough capital to purchase and equip a farm. 
Instead they engaged in indiscriminate recruitment, resulting in 
the emigration of fifty families, almost half of them penniless, for 
whom MacDonell unexpectedly had to find emergency 
accommodation and farm work wherever it could be secured 
across the prairie provinces.” 

It is not surprising that the emigrants soon became disillusioned. 
They had been promised land, houses and immediate 
employment, but for many of them, none of this materialised, and 
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they either found themselves scattered across the length and 
breadth of the prairies or cooped up at Red Deer at their own 
expense. Even those who were in a position to take up farms were 
unhappy with the properties MacDonell had secured for them, 
claiming that the down payments were excessive and the farms 
were too far from the railway. His subsequent recruitment drive in 
the Western Isles, in Spring 1924, involved a more sophisticated 
relocation programme, designed to tackle the problems the 
pioneers had encountered by arranging cottage accommodation, 
farm training and then loans for purchasing farms of their own. 
The upshot of that campaign was the departure of two emigrant 
parties in 1924, the first a carbon copy of the Outer Hebridean 
exodus of 1923, and the second a mixture of Highlanders and 
Northern Irish Catholics four months later. Once again, however, 
there were significant disparities between expectations and 
realities, and MacDonell was vilified both by disappointed settlers 
and by the Canadian authorities, who were alarmed ‘at the number 
of emigrants who were becoming public charges in the cities. 
Apparently deaf to criticism, MacDonell carried on expanding 
his empire. In 1925 he was unsuccessful with an application to use 
Empire Settlement Act funding to establish a training farm in 
Alberta for youths from Catholic public schools in Britain, the 
Canadian authorities pouring cold water on this and two 
subsidiary proposals involving female emigration in association 
with the Catholic Emigration Society, all of which they described 
as ‘costly, unnecessary, faddy and impracticable’. Undaunted 
either by official discouragements or the poor results of his 1925 
recruitment campaign, in 1926 he embarked on an even more 
ambitious venture, which aimed to create a colony of Hebridean 
Catholics at Vermilion in northern Alberta, on a 30,000-acre tract 
of land which he had purchased on mortgage from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The Scottish Immigrant Aid Society, through 
which MacDonell operated, promised to divide the land up into 
100 farms, erect a house on each holding and nominate 100 
Hebridean families who, if approved by the Canadian 
government, would be eligible to purchase the ready-made farms 
at about five dollars per acre. Unfortunately the onset of 
worldwide depression, exacerbated by bad winters and poor 
growing seasons, prevented the so-called Clandonald colony from 
establishing a firm foundation, several colonists remained reliant 
on charitable relief for years on end, and in 1928 the Canadian 
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Clandonald settlers leaving Vermilion for their homestead, 1926. 
Credit: Glenbow Alberta Archives. Image number NA-331-8 
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View of Clandonald, Alberta. 
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government revoked MacDonell’s right of bulk nomination of 
settlers, so frustrated was it at his failure to repay any of the 
passage loans made to the settlers since his schemes began. 


Enduring enigmas 

The career of Andrew MacDonell reminds us that the activities of 
emigration agents were often enigmatic as well as controversial. 
Numerous enigmas emerge from the story of his persistent 
attempts to colonise northern Alberta with Hebridean Catholics. 
Not least is the surprising initial enthusiasm for his venture in a 
region of entrenched opposition to organised emigration, along 
with conflicting accounts of the subsequent experiences and 
prospects of his colonists. But the central enigma is the character 
of MacDonell himself. Did he, as one Canadian newspaper 
claimed, preside over ‘a notable piece of work in Canadian land 
settlement’,*' or rather a mismanaged fiasco? 

On the positive side, he was undoubtedly determined and 
persistent. Undeterred by setbacks, he pursued single-mindedly 
his goal of importing large numbers of colonists from the 
Hebrides to create close-knit communities on isolated tracts of 
land in Canada. He firmly believed that group settlement was both 
more palatable and more likely to succeed than scattered 
settlement — a common enough belief among emigrationists, and 
one which they had been putting into practice for a century and 
more. His settlements were also to be religiously autonomous, 
another traditional characteristic of many earlier promoters of 
emigration, including his namesake Alexander Macdonell, the 
first bishop of Upper Canada, who in 1804 had led 1,000 
Knoydart Highlanders to Glengarry, in what later became the 
eastern fringes of Ontario.” At the height of Andrew MacDonell’s 
activities, between 1923 and 1928, a total of 1,315 colonists 
crossed the Atlantic under his auspices, a large proportion of them 
from the Hebrides.” He was awarded the MBE in recognition of 
his ‘great work for the emigrants’* and the Canadian authorities, 
despite reservations, not only renewed his temporary contract year 
after year, but also agreed to most of his wide-ranging financial 
demands. He clearly had advocates as well as detractors, both in 
official circles and among his recruits, one successful colonist 
recalling in 1979, ‘You had to have the heart of a lion and the guts 
of a rhino — but the possibilities were there’.* 
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Yet MacDonell also made numerous mistakes and 
misjudgements. His commitment to large group settlement in 
specially created colonies ignored the lessons of history and ran 
counter to the general policy of Empire settlement in the 1920s. 
The most glaring relevant example of an earlier failure was the 
indebtedness and unadaptability of the Lewis, Harris and North 
Uist colonists who had been settled at Killarney and, more 
particularly, at Saltcoats in the late 1880s. MacDonell was also 
over-committed and careless, faults which damaged both his own 
credibility and the welfare of his colonists. He should have kept a 
tighter rein on his associates in Scotland in both 1923 and 1924, 
to prevent them making rash promises and bringing out vast 
numbers of people under false pretences. This was particularly 
important in 1923, when first impressions were crucial to the 
future of the work, and many of the better-off Hebrideans who had 
not been able to free themselves from their tenancy obligations 
had been keeping a watchful eye on the fate of their neighbours 
who had sailed in the pioneer party. 

Many questions also surround MacDonell’s motives and the 
networks within which he operated. Did he shift his focus from 
organising juvenile emigration, first into soldier settlement and 
then into much more ambitious community colonisation schemes 
because there was more prestige to be gained by presiding over 
the larger enterprises? Did his ongoing — albeit lower profile — 
agency on behalf of juvenile and female emigrants damage his 
credibility in the Western Isles as an agent whose main concern 
was the interests of Hebrideans, and did his overt involvement 
with the Catholic Emigration Society further compromise his 
already rather disingenuous claim that he was non-sectarian in the 
way he recruited emigrants from the islands? Perhaps MacDonell 
was a victim of his own overweening ambition, for even when his 
ventures were obviously in difficulties, he invented ever more 
ambitious and sometimes unworkable schemes. In the process he 
was lured into the strategic error of neglecting the area and people 
with whose needs he was familiar — the Western Isles — for wider, 
but less well-known, recruitment grounds in Ireland and Southern 
Scotland, and it is striking that most of the deportees and failures 
among his colonists came not from the Hebrides, but from Ireland 
and Glasgow. 

MacDonell also quarrelled with his colleagues and employers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, with anti-emigration elements in 
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Britain, and with his colonists. In the 1920s Canada was by no 
means fully committed to Empire settlement, which many 
regarded as a device for dumping the flotsam and jetsam of British 
society on the Dominions, and it also resented the way in which 
the assertive imperialism of the Empire Settlement Act threatened 
to eclipse long-standing Canadian immigration policies. 
Procrastination by the federal government in the processing of 
applications from would-be emigrants irritated MacDonell, who 
claimed that it was leading to the loss of good people to Australia. 
For their part the Canadian immigration authorities criticised 
MacDonell for having too many costly irons in the fire, so that 
administrative issues were frequently left to chance. On one 
occasion they complained that he ‘carries his head office around 
with him ... and a good deal of business is allowed to run itself or 
drift because of the utter impossibility of Father MacDonell 
looking after it personally.’ These criticisms found their way 
across the Atlantic and fuelled the fire of both Labour Party 
criticism of the general ethics of empire settlement and the 
Stornoway Gazette's complaint that MacDonell’s negative policy 
had simply contributed to the further depopulation of the 
Hebrides, as well as encouraging the government to neglect its 
economic responsibilities to the islanders.” 

It is unclear whether MacDonell’s mistakes were attributable to 
wilfulness, ignorance or simply misfortune. To some extent he 
was a victim of circumstance, contending not just with demanding 
colonists and hostile political forces on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but with an increasingly unfavourable economic climate. Having 
launched his project in the optimistic era of the early 1920s, his 
recruits had barely found their feet when they were hit by the 
whirlwind of the Depression, putting an end to any hope of debt 
repayments and plunging some families into chronic destitution. 
But economic hardship does not fully explain the intense 
opprobrium with which MacDonell came to be regarded in the 
Southern Hebrides, a lingering vilification which continued to fuel 
speculation and controversy about his motives long after he had 
stopped sending colonists to Canada. The question revolves 
around the extent to which he collaborated — deliberately or 
unwittingly — with the detested Lady Gordon Cathcart, proprietor 
of Barra and South Uist, whose share-holding interests in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Hudson’s Bay Company added 
a controversial extra dimension to her long-standing enthusiasm 
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for encouraging her unwanted Catholic tenants to emigrate to 
Canada. The agent’s links with Lady Cathcart, real or imagined, 
may also help to explain why the Scottish Catholic hierarchy, 
having allegedly supported his venture at first, soon became 
determined to frustrate it, and distanced itself completely from 
MacDonell as the volume of criticism grew. 

MacDonell’s venture also raises some comparative questions 
within the broader theme of Hebridean emigration. In particular, it 
might be argued that the spirit of emigration which infected the 
Hebrides in the early 1920s was more fervent in the southern, 
Catholic islands, since it was promoted from within the 
community by the all-powerful priests, supported by the Catholic 
hierarchy, and translated into practice by an erstwhile monk and 
his clerical collaborators. But perhaps the subsequent bitterness 
was all the greater because the disappointed emigrants and their 
relatives at home came to believe they had been betrayed by a 
trusted man of the cloth, whom they then vilified as a mercenary, 
self-promoting charlatan, labelling MacDonell with a notoriety 
that outlasted his own considerable lifetime. MacDonell’s 
experiment also highlights the debate about the relative merits of 
individual and group emigration. He always claimed that group 
settlement of entire families in a prepared location was more 
successful than the dispersal of single footloose farm workers and 
domestic servants across Ontario, the strategy followed by 
William Noxon, Agent-General for Ontario, in his orchestration of 
the emigration of 300 islanders from Lewis, Harris and North Uist 
on the liner Metagama in April 1923. This was a point with which 
the Ontario government apparently concurred by 1925, when it 
tried to tackle the problem of broken contracts among recent male 
emigrants from Stornoway by subsequently concentrating 
recruitment on family groups.” On the other hand, the northern 
Hebrideans’ freedom from family commitments seems to have 
rendered them more adaptable to the fluctuating demands of the 
Canadian and American labour markets, while MacDonell’s 
colonists were not only inflexible, but also incited each other to 
complacency and recalcitrance in respect of their financial 
obligations. 

From their first appearance in the eighteenth-century Highlands, 
emigration agents were both enigmatic and controversial. Much of 
the detail about the strategies employed by men like the Earl of 
Selkirk remains a mystery, as well as a subject of contention. At a 
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much later date, we know little of the reasons for the failure of an 
attempt to send crofter-fishermen to British Columbia, proposed 
initially in the 1880s by the Caithness-born agent, Alexander 
Begg, and resurrected, equally unsuccessfully and contentiously, 
in the 1920s, by British Columbia’s Minister of Lands.” Similar 
ambiguities surround the mechanisms that created strong and 
enduring links between the Highlands and the South Atlantic in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when hundreds 
of Hebridean sheep farmers ventured out to the Falkland Islands 
and Patagonia. While word-of-mouth recommendations seem to 
have been important, Donald MacCallum, the Church of Scotland 
minister in Keose, Lewis, from 1889 to 1920, also allegedly 
recruited thirty-two men from Keose, fifty-six from Balallan and 
twenty-two from neighbouring parishes to go to South America in 
the early twentieth century. The controversies and enigmas that 
surrounded Andrew MacDonell, not least over attitudes to 
emigration and disparities between image and reality in the 
emigrants’ experience, were therefore common recurring features 
in the wider history of Highland emigration agency, of which his 
enterprise comprised just one small but significant snapshot. 
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POETRY OF THE ORAL TRADITION - HOW 
RELEVANT IS IT TO GAELIC IN THE 21st CENTURY? 


BILL INNES 
23rd February, 2001 


(Traditional poetry has to be heard to be appreciated fully. This 
written version cannot do full justice to a paper which depended 
heavily on oral delivery to demonstrate the importance of 
assonance and rhythm). 


Although this subject may be old hat to many of you, it is most 
important that the debate continues for it is of great relevance to 
what has happened and what will happen to the Gaelic language. 
Will it survive as a melodious, vibrant colourful speech — or will 
it decline to a dead, dry and dusty subject of academic study? 

My examples will be drawn in the main from the works of the 
traditional Uist bards of the 20th century. This is not, as you might 
suspect, just parochial blind prejudice. It reflects the fact that local 
blas is an integral part of traditional poetry and also that the oral 
tradition was alive and particularly strong in Uist in the latter half 
of the 20th C. From the thatched house in which I was brought up 
in Howbeg you could see both the house in Snishival where 
Donald Macintyre, Domhnall Ruadh Phaislig, was born and, in 
Peninerine on the other side of Loch Roag, the birthplace of his 
nephew the bard Donald John MacDonald, Dòmhnall lain 
Dhonnchaidh. (His father, the seanchaidh Duncan MacDonald, 
Donnchadh Mac Dhomhnall ‘ac Dhonnchaidh had married 
Donald Macintyre’s sister Margaret.) 

At the beginning of the 20th Century, Amy Goodrich Freer 
could write: 


“The very existence of South Uist is itself a tragedy which 
shames our civilisation. Nowhere in our proud empire is there 
a spot more desolate, grim, hopelessly poverty-stricken....”” 


At that time the little village of Snishival had over twenty crofts 
on poor moorland which would barely support one decent living, 
yet it was a rich storehouse of oral culture which as well as Donald 
Macintyre and Duncan MacDonald produced Mearag MacCuish 
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Neil MacDonald (DJ's uncle), DJ MacDonald, Duncan MacDonald, 
Margaret Macdonald (DJ's parents), Kate Macdonald (sister) c 1938 


© D. MacDonald 


(Duncan’s aunt whose waulking songs were recorded by 
KC Craig and Alan Lomax). They were steeped from their 
childhood in an environment of Gaelic culture that we can only 
dream about today. The ceilidh was the forum of transmission. 
That humble thatched house that Donald Macintyre was born in 
was so famous for the rich diversity of song, piping, dancing, 
story-telling and discussion at its ceilidhs that it was known 
locally as “an Colaiste” — ‘the College’. 

Three hundred years ago Martin Martin (from Skye) paid a 
generous tribute to South Uist Gaelic: 


“The natives speak the Irish tongue more perfectly here than 
in most of the other islands; partly because of the remoteness 
and the small number of them that speak English and partly 
because some of them are scholars and versed in the Irish 
language.” 


Of course that was a time when the last of the MacVurich bards 
was still living in Stilligarry. 
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Fifty years ago, Donald Macintyre had this to say.’ 


Cor na Gaidhlig 


Tha tir nam beanntan air fas cho Gallda 

Chan fhaodar seann rud a thoirt a cúil 

’S a’ chànan aosda bha ’m bial nan daoine 

Ga leigeadh aoig ann le cion an diù: 

Nach mor an tamailt ma chanas cache 

Gun tug sinn aite do chanain ur 

’S mo chuimhne fhin ann nach cluinnt’ de Bheurl’ ann 
Air latha feilleadh na chaisgeadh cu! 


The State of Gaelic 


The land of bens has grown so Lowland, 

Old things must be hidden away 

And the ancient tongue of the people 

Allowed to die there through lack of esteem: 
What great disgrace if others can say 

That we gave place to a newer tongue 

When I can’t remember hearing on a feast-day 
As much English as would curb a dog! 


(Translation — Bill Innes) 


What would he say of today’s 
situation when most of the young 
people of South Uist speak, if they le 
speak Gaelic at all, a pidgin Gaelic. 
Should that concern the scholars of L 
the future? Bearing in mind that ba 
native Gaelic speakers are now an 
endangered species in the Celtic 
departments of our universities, will 
the academics of the future be 
happier to treat Gaelic as a dead but |. 
literary language like Latin or Greek 
without having to bother too much [Li 
about how it was pronounced within ppm iid a 
the oral tradition in the ancient days Dòmhnall Ruadh Phàislig 1955 
of the 20th century? © Morag Cumming 
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In another verse from Cor na Gáidhlig Macintyre had this to 


say:* 


Ged ’s pailt na daoine agaibh feadh an t-saoghail, 
Tha bun na craoibhe on d’ rinn sibh fas 

An tir a’ gharbhlaich an iomall Albann, 

A thug an t-ainm dhuibh a th’ oirbh aig cach; 

’S an latha chrìonas i anns na friamhaichean 
Ciamar bhiadhas am bun am bàrr? 

Cha chinnich iasg ann an àird na h-iarmailt’ 

’S thar talamh dìomhain cha toirear gran. 


Though your people are legion round the world, 
The tree that you grew from has its roots 

In the mountain lands on Scotland’s fringe 

That made your name in others’ eyes; 

The day it withers in the roots 

How can the stem feed the crop? 

No fish can develop up in the sky 

Nor grain be grown on sterile land. 





& 
Dòmhnall Ruadh Phàislig 
with his trademark hat 
© Morag Cumming 





Clearly Macintyre believed that no 
language can survive without a firm 
base in the community. What is the 
relevance of traditional poetry to the 
subject? If those expert in the field will 
bear with me for a moment, a little 
background might be in order. 

The ancient classical bards of the 
Gael were a highly trained elite 
composing for an educated aristocracy. 
They shared a common poetic language 
with the Irish bards and also used the 
old Irish script. They were social 
historians, genealogists and custodians 


of the heritage — but above all PR men and spin doctors for their 
chiefs and clans. Professor WJ Watson said in his introduction to 


Bàrdachd Ghàidhlig: 


“...the literary dialect of the classical school contained many 
words and expressions already obsolete in common speech. 
This literary language was, of course, familiar to the trained 
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professional bards ... and was also understood by the ruling 
families to whom ... it was addressed, but it could not have 
been very intelligible to the people generally.” 


Yes they had a literature — but much of the heritage was 
transmitted orally. Hence the accounts of hours spent memorising 
— lying in the dark with stones on their stomachs. This arduous 
training was essential if the oral tradition was to be dependable. 
Perhaps that was part of the reason they were so upset when 
upstarts such as Mary Macleod, Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh, 
began to infringe their territory. How could untrained people be 
relied on to maintain the accuracy of the tradition? 

In the seventeenth century in both Ireland and Scotland the 
importance of the trained bard declined with the collapse of the 
clan system and a new breed of bard appeared who dealt with a 
much wider range of subjects in spontaneous, rhythmic verse — in 
the language of the people. Professor Watson again:° 


“The poets of the new school were born, not made ...their 
poetry is spontaneous, it has the notes of freedom, freshness, 
sincerity ... there is besides the charm of the language itself 
... possessing a vocalic system difficult to match for compass 
and melody.” 


That last point is a most important one and the one most 
neglected today. In traditional poetry it was vitally important that 
the melody of the language reinforced the colour of the imagery — 
onomatopoeia. 

However, the bards still composed within the discipline of a 
wide range of metres and rhyming schemes much more complex 
than we were accustomed to in English. Internal rhyme or 
assonance was important to the memory process — in particular in 
the form of aicill where the syllables at the end of a line have an 
echo in the middle of the next line. This was an invaluable aid to 
memory in poems which could run to hundreds of lines. 
Traditional poetry was usually composed to a tune which not only 
makes it more attractive to the listener but easier to remember. 
Donald John MacDonald heard all of John Maccodrum’s poetry 
sung by his father and uncle. 

It is easier to understand why rhyme might become more 
tiresome in English if only through study of the immortal works 
of the great McGonagall. But the vowel rhyme in Gaelic 1s much 
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pie 


D J MacDonald in his late thirties i 


less intrusive and predictable. On the printed page it may even be 
invisible to the untrained eye. Consider this verse from Na Gillean 
nach Maireann composed in 1940 when the 21 year old 
MacDonald was lamenting the loss of his comrades at St. Valéry.’ 


Thuit a Uibhist gillean uasal, 

Eadar Deas is Tuath bha ’n aireamh 
Gillean grinn an tus an óige 

Cuid nach d’ fhuaradh beo neo bas dhiubh. 


There fell from Uist noble lads, 
From South and North the numbers, 
Fine men in first flush of youth, 
Some never found alive or dead. 


There is alliteration in both lines of the second couplet and the 
aicill between the words underlined is obvious enough, but 
familiarity with Uist speech is essential to appreciate that aireamh 
and bas dhiubh both rhyme with the English ‘you’. 

Perversely, I have chosen a translation into Gaelic by the same 
poet as a further demonstration of the art. Gray’s Elegy for the 
simple country folk who might have achieved greatness had they 
been granted any opportunity in life had obvious resonance for 
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people like Macintyre (who wanted to translate it) and MacDonald 
(who did). 


Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(Translated by D J MacDonald)* 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Tha “n glag a’ bualadh caochladh snuadh an la, 

Thar fhàsach uain’ tha ’n tain a’ gluasad reidh, 

Tha ’n treabhaich truagh a’ triall gu shuairc thaigh-tamh 
’S tha “n saoghal aig suain gu ath thighinn suas na grein’. 


Translation of poetry is difficult enough at the best of times but 
Donald John’s masterpiece achieves the double feat of retaining 
Gray’s rhyme scheme and metre while adding Gaelic 
ornamentation in the form of internal rhyme (the repeated ua 
dipthong) and alliteration. In addition to the triple alliteration in 
line 3, shuairc thaigh-taimh is an example of fior-uaim (end-of- 
line alliteration) which is only obvious when the verse 1s recited. 

The next example comes from Moladh Uibhist, the poem which 
won him the bardic crown in 1948. The poem is not just a 
conventional tribute to his native island but another technical tour- 
de-force, couched in the most wonderful language. Donald John’s 
vocabulary was encyclopaedic by today’s standards but it came 
from within his own family rather than from books. The metre is 
very interesting. It is similar to a strophic metre used by such as 
Iain Lom MacDonald and Mary Macleod in the seventeenth 
century (see the later extract from Aeòlus agus am Balg) but with 
an extra syllable in each line. Basically the poem is a series of 
triplets which can be looked on as three rhyming lines of eight or 
nine syllables with an extra three syllables tacked onto the third 
line. Each of the three-syllable tags rhymes throughout the poem 
— and in the case of one of his later poems there are 68 of the tags 
without repetition. But just look at the rhyme scheme — the last 
five syllables in each line assonate. This metre was reserved for 
his most important early works.’ 
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Tha mhais’ an cois obair nadair 
Dhomh fhin na bhrosgal ro laidir 
Gus fuireach tostach an samhchair /neo-bheothant’ 


The beauty inherent in nature 
Is too seductive for me 
To remain mute in lifeless silence. 


Now you need not be aware of any of this technique when you 
listen to traditional Gaelic poetry. You can just enjoy the music of 
the words without being aware of the discipline that governed 
their choice. However, the importance of rhythm and sound in 
traditional poetry poses massive problems for the translator. This 
poetry has to be heard. There is only one verse out of seventeen in 
MacDonald’s Uaigh a’ Choigrich where I felt my translation 
came anywhere close to conveying the lyricism of the original." 


A ghaoth nan speuran, bi baidheil, 

’S bi tighinn gu réidh thar an t-sàile 

"S bi tighinn le séideag mu bharr an tom feòir seo, 
’S, a ghath na grèine as áille, 

Bi laighe séimh agus bláth air 

Far bheil an creutair seo tamhachd na onar; 

°S, a shobhrach mhàlda nam bruachan, 

Bi thusa fas air an uaigh seo, 

Bho nach eil lamh ann le truas chuireas ros air; 
’S nuair thig an t-am anns an d’ fhuaradh e 
H-uile bliadhna mun cuairt oirnn 

A chóisir eunach nan duan, seinnibh ceol dha. 


O wind of heaven, be kind, 

Sweep soft over the sea, 

Blow gently across this grass mound; 
Loveliest rays of the sun, 

Touch mild with your warmth 

Where this poor creature lies all alone; 
Modest primrose of the braes, 

You will grow on this grave 

As no pitying hand lays a rose 

And as the time he was found 

Each year comes round, 

You choir of songbirds, sing in his praise. 
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The South Uist bards of the 20th century such as Macintyre and 
MacDonald were often more meticulous in their adherence to the 
rules of metre than many of the more illustrious names of the past. 
Yet such is their art that the language flows so naturally that one 
is hardly ever aware of the rules which shaped their choice of 
words. Perhaps I have said enough for you to understand why Dr 
John MacInnes hailed MacDonald as a genius. 

Another 20th C Uist bard, Donald Allan MacDonald, famous 
for one of Gaelic’s best-known love songs “Gruagach og an fhuilt 
bhàin” maintained that the ability was instinctive to a bard. 


“There is not enough education in the world,” he said, “to 
make a man a bard.” 


By the latter half of the 20th c, however, academic poets had 
become dissatisfied with traditional conventions. They sought 
freedom. Freedom from the restrictions of the rules of metre and 
rhyme schemes: freedom also from the narrow range of subjects 
deemed suitable for traditional verse. 

Now there is nothing wrong with that. Every living culture must 
move on. Nor is there anything wrong with the fact that this new 
poetry was, in the main, of interest to the intellectual elite. 
Although oral tradition was so important to the Gaels — many of 
whom were never given the opportunity to achieve literacy in their 
own language — it is also important that we have a literature. 

But something curious happened with this new poetry. The 
learned men who wrote it were capable of .translations into 
English which were also elegant and poetic. So the world became 
aware that Gaels were writing poetry of national and international 
status. And if we Gaels are to admit the honest truth, most of us 
find English easier to read than Gaelic. The early pioneers were of 
course steeped in Gaelic culture and though their work was 
revolutionary in terms of metre, subject matter and symbolism, it 
still arose out of that culture. 

This is not always true of those who came after them. And the 
publishers and critics who decide whether poetry is worthy of 
publishing are in the main English-speaking. So woe betide you if 
your English translation does not stand on its own two feet. 

Too much of the modern Gaelic poetry I read seems over- 
influenced by this latter consideration. To quote Dr. MacInnes 
again: “It loses a lot in the original!”. My own approach to modern 
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poetry is fairly simple. I read the Gaelic version. If I have to turn 
to the English to understand it, I wonder, “If, as a fluent speaker, 
I do not understand it in Gaelic, how many people do?” I am quite 
' prepared to concede that this may just reflect my own intellectual 
inadequacy. What I find more difficult to accept is that traditional 
bards should be patronised or dismissed as irrelevant to the 
modern Gael. 

For example, I have the greatest respect for the enormous 
contribution Professor Derick Thomson has made to the Gaelic 
canon. Yet it puzzles me that, in his 1990 Introduction to Gaelic 
Poetry, the work of Dòmhnall Ruadh Chorùna (Donald 
MacDonald) is dismissed as “very pleasant reading”. In particular 
he says of Oran Arras and Air an Somme: “...the horror of the 
Somme becomes almost trite and the lack of clear cut detail 
produces a muzziness of emotional response in the reader.” 

Leaving aside the fact that both these works were composed as 
songs rather than literary gems, the very simplicity of Oran Arras 
has always produced the most powerful emotional response in me. 
It gains its power from one macaronic phrase, “ ‘Illean, march at 
ease,” which conjures up a picture of a Highland NCO, knowing 
that his men are probably going to their deaths, tempering the 
military manual with the familiar Gaelic address of 
companionship. 


"Hlean, march at ease! Lads - march at ease! 
Righ na Sith bhith mar ruinn King of Peace be with us 
A’ dol chun na stri Going up to the strife 

’S chun na cill aig Arras; And to the graves at Arras; 
"Tllean, march at ease! Lads - march at ease! 

Tha nochd oidhche Luain, This Monday night, 
Teannadh suas ri faire, Moving up on guard, 

A’ dol chun na h-uaigh Bound for the grave 

Far nach fhuasg’ lear barrall; With boots still laced; 
Illean, march at ease! Lads - march at ease! 
Tillidh cuid dhinn slan, Some will return unscathed 
Cuid fo chradh lann fala, Some with painful wounds, 
°S, mar a tha e ’n dan, And, as fate decrees, 
Roinn le bas a dh’ fhanas; Some in death remain; 


Ilean, march at ease! Lads - march at ease! 
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Gus ar tir a dhion, To defend our land, 
Eadar liath is leanabh, For both old and young, 
Mar dhaoin’ as an rian As men gone berserk 
Ni sinn sgian a tharraing; Our bayonets we'll fix; 
*Illean, march at ease! Lads - march at ease! 
’S lionmhor fear is tè Many men and women, 
Tha “n tir nan geug nan caithris Lie in the land of heroes, 
Feitheamh ris an sgeul Sleepless, fearing news 
Bhios aig a’ chléir ri aithris; The clergy might bring; 
'Illean, march at ease! Lads - march at ease! 
Gur lionmhor suil Full many an eye 
Shileas dlúth “s nach caidil Will weep, unsleeping 
Nuair thig fios on Chrùn At word from the Crown - 
Nach bi dùil rim balaich; Their sons will not return; 
‘Illean, march at ease! Lads - march at ease! 


(Translation — Bill Innes) 


Poets such as Domhnall Ruadh Choruna, Donald Macintyre and 
Donald John MacDonald were not given the opportunity to 
progress their education beyond the school leaving age of 14. 
Could this be the reason they were never taken seriously by the 
establishment during their lifetimes? They were dismissed as 
baird-baile. This is a label I am extremely uncomfortable with. 
Somewhere along the line it has been re-defined to mean a poet 
who composes in traditional metres — but has not been to 
university. 

The ordinary Gael on the croft is quite clear about the definition 
of a bard-baile. Traditional bards maintained their role of social 
historians and custodians of the heritage well into the latter half of 
the 20th century. But the baird-baile were the versifiers who were 
moved by the trivial incidents of rural life to compose songs — 
sometimes sad but more often humorous, sarcastic or scurrilous 
for the entertainment of a ceilidh audience. The great bards also 
composed such trifles — after all the definition of bardachd in 
Dwelly includes ‘satire, sarcasm’ — ‘Seachain teanga a’ bhàird’ 
[Beware the tongue of the bard!]. But at its best their work 
reached the highest levels of art. Poets such as Donald Macintyre 
and Donald John MacDonald were baird-baile in the same way 
that Robert Burns was a village bard. After all, the man wrote 
about mice and lice and daisies! 
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There was nothing parochial about their oral heritage. Apart 
from the obvious MacDonald bards, these men were familiar with 
the work of all the great poets — including Burns. The Rev. 
William Matheson said of Duncan MacDonald that he had never 
met anyone who had his knowledge of Gaelic history and culture 
— and that entirely from the oral tradition. His more introverted 
brother Neil was equally knowledgeable. His son Donald John 
and brother-in-law Donald Macintyre continued their own 
education through wide reading. The late Cathal Campbell told 
me that when he was studying Moral Philosophy at Glasgow 
University it was Donald Macintyre who tutored him in the 
evening in the pub. But Aoir an Luchd-Riaghlaidh shows how 
much Macintyre was hurt that his stature was not recognised by 
the academic establishment during his lifetime.” 


Ged nach deach mi fo ordugh 

A’ giulan cota na cléire 

’S ged nach robh mi nam sgoilear 

Bho Ard-thaigh Oilein Dhun Eideann, 

Chumainn fosgailte m’ inntinn, 

Dhéanainn sgriobhadh is leughadh, 

Bhruidhninn Beurla agus Gaidhlig — 

Ach dh’fhanainn sàmhach is dh’éisdinn 
A cheart cho math! 


Although I was not ordained 

To wear the clerical cloth 

And though I was not a scholar 

Of Edinburgh University, 

I would keep my mind open, 

I could read and write, 

I could speak Gaelic and English — 

But I could stay silent and listen 
Just as well! 


(Translation — Bill Innes) 
Professor Thomson paid handsome tribute to Macintyre in the 
introduction to the latter’s collected works, Sporan Dhomhnaill: 


“Teeming vocabulary .....mastery of metre....yet the poetry 
is undeniably of our time in his subject matter and its 
attitudes....The poetry has tremendous verve, wit and humour 
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and a richness of linguistic texture which is probably 
unequalled in this century.” ” 


Yet the example chosen for /ntroduction to Gaelic Poetry is 
Oran na Cloiche — which, though amusing enough, would hardly 
be regarded by Macintyre himself as one of his major works (for 
all its popularity). There is no mention of Aeolus agus am Balg, 
the 710 line epic ballad with gained him the Bardic Crown in 
1938. Yet one of the Mod judges hailed it as “the Gaelic poem of 
the century”. 

Macintyre took as his inspiration a terrible storm which caused 
much damage in the islands. He saw this as a conspiracy of the 
pagan gods: Aeolus (the Greek god of the winds), Neptune 
(Roman god of the sea) and Thor (Scandinavian god of the 
thunder) — to destroy Scotland. In a rich river of the most 
wonderfully rhythmic, melodious and idiomatic Gaelic he brought 
these pagan gods terrifyingly alive. “ 


Neptune ag Eirigh 


Dh’éirich Neptune suas le mhorgath 

Is e ga chonnalachadh an airde 

Mar lann bhiodh os cionn a ghuailleadh 
Aig curaidh a’ ruagadh namhaid. 


Bu naimhdeil a mhuing gheal-chopach 

Air druim cnocach a’ chuain mhóir, 

'S a’ h-uile calg innt’ ag èigheach 

Gum b’ e chreud-san, “ °S cumhachd còir”. 


Sheall e mun cuairt air a rioghachd, 
Dh’fhosgail a chuinneanan farsaing 
'S e deas gu glacadh na chrùidhean 
Aon a thigeadh air oighreachd tarsainn. 


Thilg e bàta mòr na smùideadh 

Bun os cionn leis an laimh laidir, 

I fhèin 's na bh’ innte gan giùlan, 
Thug e “n grunnd mar aite-taimh dhi. 
Naair a laigh 1 air an aigeal 

Ghearr e stailleag is rinn e gáire, 


Choc e smigid is shin e sgórnan 
A’ cur bost a neart a ghairdein. 
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Dh’éibh e, “’S mise righ nan tonn; 

*S mise an sonn a dhearbh mo ghniomh; 
°S mise riaghladair nan stuadh 

A deas ’s a tuath ’s an ear ’s an iar.” 


Neptune Arising 


Up rose Neptune brandishing 

His trident high aloft, 

Like the spear of a warrior raised, 
To drive his enemies out. 


Angry was his white foaming mane 
On the heaving surface of the sea, 
With every bristle there proclaiming 
That his creed was, “Might is right”. 


He glared around his kingdom 
And flared his nostrils wide, 
Ready to grasp in his clutches 
Any who dared his realm to cross. 


He tossed the great steamship 
Upside down with his mighty arm, 
Gave to her with all on board 
The bottom for a resting-place. 


When she rested in the deep 

He snapped his fingers and laughed aloud, 
Cocked his chin and stretched his throat 
Boasting of his strength of arm. 


He cried, “I am king of the waves; 

I’m the warrior who has proved his deeds; 
I am ruler of the seas, 

South and north, west and east. ” 


But to examine this next excerpt is to understand that this poem 
is more than an attempt to give a local storm a pretentious 
classical setting. 


Aeòlus ri Neptune 


“Stud an ceol as binne leam-sa 
Na cruit-chiuil a chualas riamh; 
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Gaoir nam banntraichean ’s nam pàistean 
Is iad gun ait’ am faigh iad dion. 


Larach lom an aite taighe, 
Leac na cagailte ’s 1 fuar, 
Mic is athraichean is braithrean 
Bruite, bait’ air feadh a’ chuain. 


“Bailtean mora dol nam fasach — 
Sealladh as aille lem shuil — 

Lan de chuirp ’s gun duine air fhàgail 
A their aite dhaibh san úir. 


“Garachd an fhithich, gloc na farspaig 
Is iad a’ sracadh ann an cairbh, 

Air an tachdadh leis a’ ghionach, 
Agus muilleanan dhiubh marbh.” 


“Beanntannan a’ dol nam fùirneis 

Is iad a’ sputadh teine dearg, 

A’ sgeith am mionach dhan iarmailt, 
A’ cnàmh ’s a’ crionadh ’s a’ searg.” 


Aeolus to Neptune 


“That’s sweeter music to my ears 
Than any instrument ever heard; 
The cries of babes and widows 
Without a place to shelter in.” 


“Bare ruins where once were houses 
The hearth-stone dead and cold, 
Sons, fathers and brothers 
Bruised and drowned in the seas.’ 


? 


Great cities becoming wasteland — 
A sight my eyes love to see — 

Full of bodies, with no one left 

To lay them in the ground. 


“Croak of ravens, black-backs’ cry 
As they tear at corpses; 

Choking with gluttony 

As millions lie dead.” 
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“Bens becoming furnaces 
Spouting crimson fire 

Spewing their guts to the skies 
Crumbling, decaying, consumed. ” 


Clearly this is no parochial disturbance. But remember the time 
it was composed — 1938. The poem is an allegory of the Fascist 
dictators Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito joining together to take 
over the world. | 

The next extracts are from the second section which focuses on 
how one particular crofter Padruig Mor (a real character from 
Milton, South Uist) prepared to deal with the approaching storm. 


Moch-Eirigh Phadruig Mhoir 


Dh’ eirich Pàdruig moch sa mhadainn, 
Ris an leabaidh lub e ghlúin; 

Thug e adhradh is dh’iarr e beannachd 
Righ na Cathrach os a chionn. 


A dhleasdanas na maidne déanta, 
Tus a ghniomh do Dhia nan dul; 
Sheall e mach gu ceann an taighe 
Is ris an adhar thog e shúil. 


Mhuthaich e Bheinn Mhòr fo cleòca, 
Buaireas anns na neòil gu h-àrd; 

Bun na gaoithe anns an earra-dheas, 
Grian is fearra-ghrian trom a’ snàmh. 


Air gach comharradh bu lèir dha 
Is air na speuran ghabh e beachd, 
Is dh’inns a thuigse air rèir a leughaidh 
Gun robh bèistealachd a’ teachd. 


Thàinig dorchadas is ceò, 
Dhlùthaich neòil ri talamh glas; 
Shaoileadh daoine gun robh ghrian 
Air an iarmailt a’ dol às. 


Shèid i ’on iar-dheas an uair sin, 
’S diocair dhomh-sa luadh an rann, 
Sgread is fead na gaoithe cruaidhe, 
Gaoir nach cuala cluas ach gann. 
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Torghaill uabhasach nan tonn 

Le ’m bilean crom a-steach gu tràigh, 
Osnaich balg-sèididh Aeòluis 

Gan toirt beò gu ceòthach bàn. 


Cha robh bior air tobhta taighe, 
Taobhan, no cabar no spàrr 

Nach robh falbh aice na fiaclan 
Mar gum falbhadh eun le sràbh. 


Chluinnte clachan-moil an aigeal 
Ann an aganaidh a’ bhàis 

Is iad a’ bruanadh ris a’ chladach 
Air an cagnadh ’s air an cnamh. 


Neptune a’ brosnachadh armachd, 
A chuip mun earball is mun ceann, 
°S a chridhe sracadh le farmad 
“Car son a bhiodh Albainn ann? 


“C? uim’ a dh’fhanainn air mo chriochan? 
C’ uim’ nach leudaichear mo ghart? 

C’ uim’ nach buannaichear an saoghal 

Is gun tèid daonnan neart thar cheart?” 


Big Padruig’s Early Rising 


Padruig rose that morning early, 
Bent his knee beside the bed; 
Said his prayers, asked a blessing 
From the King enthroned above. 


Having made his morning duty 

First of his acts for God above; 

He looked out to the end of the house 
And to the heavens raised his eyes. 


He saw Ben More cloaked in mist, 
Turbulence in the clouds on high, 
The wind in the south-east quarter 
Sun and false-sun heavy swimming. 


From each sign that he could see 

And the skies he took a view; 
Experience told him from his reading — 
There was a monstrous storm to come. 
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There came dark and mist, 

Grey clouds lowered to the ground; 
People might think that the sun 
Had been extinguished in the skies. 


It blew from the southwest then — 
Hard for me to tell in verse, 

The scream and whistle of the gale, 
A howl the ear has seldom heard. 


The awesome tumult of the waves, 
Their crests curling into shore, 
The blasts from Aeolus’ bellows 
Quickening them to white mist. 


There was not a timber on a roof, 
Rafter or beam or spar 

But was taken in its teeth 

As a bird might carry a straw. 


Shingle of the deep was heard 
In the agony of death, 
Grinding upon the shore 
Being crunched up and eroded. 


Neptune exhorting his armies, 

His whip about their heads and tails, 
His heart bursting with envy 

“Why should Scotland survive? 


“Why should I stay within my bounds 
Why not widen my estate? 

Why not take over the world, 

Might will always conquer right?” 


Clearly these last two verses carry on the allegory. 

The final section changes to a strophic metre used by such as 
Iain Lom Macdonald in the 17th century as the poet describes the 
sorry plight of a Scandinavian sailing ship caught and almost 
destroyed by the storm. In desperation the crew turn to prayer and, 
in a message of hope for the forces of good against the Axis 
powers, all is brought to a satisfactory conclusion when the pagan 
deities have to concede defeat to a greater Christian God. 
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Chaidh a’ ghaillean gu bùirich; 

Chaidh an fhairge gu fúistneadh 

Is chaidh a’ charachd air iùbhrach nan tuathach; 
Bha i glacte air a culaibh, 

'S a cuid shlatan gun tionndadh 

Is cha robh maide os a cionn nach do sguabadh. 
Chaidh a’ sgiobadh fo mhuiseag, 

Thuit an cridhe gun gluinean 

Nuair a chunnaic iad rùisgte air a’ chuan 1, 

'S iad gun chomas a teàrnadh: 

“Co bheir cobhair nar cas dhuinn?” 

Chaidh an achanaigh araid seo suas leo: 


“Eist, a Chriosda rim achanaigh, 

Cuimhnich diadhachd ar n-athraichean 

Bhon is Triath Thu ’s is Caraide Buan dhuinn, 
A rinn gu piantail ar n-anam 

Bho ifrinn iochdraich a cheannach, 

’S a gheall san t-siorraidheachd flathanas shuas dhuinn 
“Air Do mhiothlachd is airidh sinn 

Le bhith sior dhol o D’ rathaidean, 

Ach, a Thighearna, thig mathanas Bhuat-sa 

Is seall air daoine th’ air allaban; 

Rèitich aodann na mara dhuinn 

Is caisg am Faoilteach ’s an Gearran ’s an 
Sguabag. ” 


Labhair Neptune ri Aeòlus, 

“Ma tha Esan gan còmhnadh 

Thèid an latha seo oirnne, mo thruaighe! 
Ged bhiodh sàil innte dòrtadh 

Gum biodh i làn chun a’ bheòil dheth, 
Cumaidh Esan ma’s deòin leis 1°n uachdar: 
’S bochd is gur dorranach dhòmh-sa 

Gum bheil i ruith tro mo mheòirean 

Is gun mi cairteal na h-òirlich o bhuannachd; 
Ach, o ’s Esan an t-Ughdar 

Chan eil seasamh tro ghnùis dhuinn 

Is feumaidh sinne le ùmhlachd toirt suas Dha 


{>> 


The storm turned to a bellow, 

The sea turned to raging 

And the Norse tall ship was heeled over; 
She was taken aback 
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Before her yards could be turned 

And every stick above deck swept away. 
Her crew were struck by terror, 

Their hearts down in their boots, 

When they saw her bare-decked on the sea 
And they unable to rescue her: 

“Who will save us in our need?” 

This solemn prayer arose from them: 


“Listen, O Christ, to my plea 

Remember the faith of our fathers 

As You are Lord and our Eternal Friend, 
Who, through suffering, redeemed 

Our souls from hell down below 

And promised us paradise everlasting above. 
We deserve Your displeasure 

For always forsaking your ways, 

But, Lord, forgiveness comes from you — 
Look down on those who are lost; 

Calm the face of the sea for us 

And curb the Wolfwind, Cutter and Sweeper. ” 


Said Neptune to Aeolus, 

“If He comes to their aid 

The day goes against us, alas! 

Though the sea should pour into her 

Till she fills to the gunwales, 

Should He choose, He can keep her afloat: 
It’s bitter disappointment for me 

If she slips through my fingers 

When I am not a quarter-inch from success; 
But as He is the Ruler 

We have no standing before Him 

And humbly we are forced to submit! 


Translations — Bill Innes 


These short extracts are insufficient basis for any evaluation of 
the learned judge’s view that this was the Gaelic poem of the 
century. We will all have our own opinions in any case. What I 
would maintain is that the work is unique in Gaelic — an epic 
ballad which is also an allegory. It also gives the lie to those who 
would argue that the clichéd sounds and images of traditional 


poetry are quite unsuited to modern day topics. 
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But the domination of English creates massive problems for 
traditional Gaelic poetry. Designed to be recited, it is heavily 
dependent on the sound and rhythm of the words and idioms of the 
language. No English translation can do it justice. At the same 
time few modern Gaels have anything like the command of 
vocabulary and idiom that their forebears had. So if no one 
understands it — surely traditional poetry is finished anyway? 
Wrong! I would argue that the rhythm and melody of traditional 
poetry can be enjoyed without full understanding — and even 
without any understanding — as I have proved with non-Gaelic 
audiences in different parts of the world. Here is a condensed 
extract from Macintyre’s other epic work Macphail 's 
MacThomais — an 800 line satirical poem which included some 
lyrical passages on the work of the croft. This particular section 
concerns the back-breaking task of cutting peat for fuel. One man 
cuts with the troighsgian and the other picks the block of sodden 
peat from the blade and throws it to one side or the other to dry. 
This has to be read aloud to appreciate the rhythm.” 


’S gum b’ inntinneach, togarrach , 
Obair na monadh, 

A’ dìreadh ’s a’ cromadh 
Gun sineadh do dhroma, 

’S an troighsgian a’ sgonnadh 
Nan golladan cosach, 

Gun sniomhadh i ’n connadh 
A-nios bho na bonnaibh 
Gun sion ach a thogail 

Air ghoban do mheòirean, 

’S tu sadadh ’s a’ sradadh 
Gun dad ach ga seoladh, 
Goirid dhut, fada bhuat, 
Sgailceadh tu, chnagadh tu, 
Farum is brag orra 

Glag aig na foidean; 

Oisinn ri oisinn 

Gus oir a’ phuill-mhonadh; 
Gollad is geamhad 

Is barrad is feamad 

Ma seach air am frasadh 
Bho bhasan do dhornaibh! 
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That illustrates a crucial point. To study Gaelic traditional 
poetry through the medium of the printed page is very similar to 
the study of music from the score. Wonderful for analysis and 
dissection but, unless you are one of those gifted people who can 
hear music in your head, ultimately lacking as an artistic 
experience. The experience is particularly sterile for the learner — 
unless he or she is provided with models. If the teacher is unable 
to provide the model, then it 1s necessary to provide recordings as 
in music. 

Traditional poetry is composed to be recited or sung — and there 
is a physical pleasure to be had out of reciting it out loud. But — at 
the same time that Gaelic was following the European — more 
specifically the English — example in downgrading the importance 
of the oral metrical tradition for the more cerebral joys of the 
printed page, it became unfashionable for children to learn poetry 
(or anything else) by heart — on the debatable grounds that it might 
cramp their creativity. In English this deprived generations of the 
joys of recalling with pleasure, in maturity, what they may not 
have fully appreciated in the easy-learning days of youth. 

It also ignored the fact that the memory needs work if it is to be 
trained. A recent report in the Sunday Times (2000) highlighted 
the terrifying effect of lack of practice on the memory. A Japanese 
study has shown that one in ten of the 25-35 age group is already 
showing signs of severe memory loss — because computers and the 
internet have eliminated their need to remember anything any 
more. Yet old-fashioned classical actors were well aware that the 
memory needs practice — they would learn a page a day whether 
they were working or not. 

The move away from memorising poetry had a much more 
serious impact on Gaelic for it was a denial of a system of oral 
transmission of vocabulary and culture — but above all the music 
of the language — which had worked perfectly satisfactorily for 
centuries untold. Can we put our hands on our hearts and say this 
has not been a factor in the steep decline in the quality of spoken 
Gaelic which has occurred in the last fifty years? 

We are conditioned to thinking of the printed record as being 
superior to the oral. But in a talk at the 1998 National Mod in 
Skye, the late Dr. Alasdair Maclean pointed out that purer 
versions of Fingalian ballads and tales were to be found among the 
oral tradition bearers of South Uist in the latter half of the 20th 
century than were to be found in antiquarian books seemingly 
vested with all the authority of age. Unfortunately once a 
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misconception — or even a deception — is committed to print for 
long enough it can be difficult to refute. I can confirm from my 
own experience of Duncan MacDonald’s family within the last 
decade, the emphasis they placed on accuracy. “Feumaidh e bhith 
ceart.” — [It has to be right. ] 

The ceilidh way of life which provided the bards with their 
forum came to an end when electricity came to the islands in the 
1950s and radio could be listened to without fear of exhausting the 
batteries. The arrival of the dreaded TV in the seventies drove the 
final nail into the coffin. Sadly, our brave new world has also seen 
the erosion of the extended family wherein grandchild could learn 
from grandparent. 

The three best-known South Uist bards reacted in different 
ways. Donald Allan MacDonald stopped composing as a 
relatively young man. Donald Macintyre was so moved to despair 
by the loss of his audience, coupled with a lack of recognition by 
the establishment, that his daughter Morag was only just in time 
to stop him from consigning all his work to the fire. 

Donald John MacDonald reacted differently. He adapted and 
gradually evolved a more modern style. 


“Bha uair a bha sinn a’ deanamh oran airson an gabhail; tha 

sinn a-nist a’ sgriobhadh na bardachd airson a leughadh.” 

(Once we maae songs to be sung; now we write poetry to be 
read.) 


He expressed that sentiment in greater detail in an interview 
with the late Donald Archie MacDonald in which he left 
intriguing insights into his process of inspiration.'° 

His muse was as a voice speaking clearly and audibly inside his 
head. Inspiration could strike at any time — whether out at work on 
the croft or in the middle of the night. He was also blessed with 
Wordsworth’s inner eye ‘which is the bliss of solitude’ for he 
could see scenes in his mind in the vivid colours of real life. 

Despite the change in style, his modern poetry retains the 
melodious flow of language and the concrete imagery which 
hallmark Gaelic traditional poetry. Snaoiseabhal (Snishival) is a 
transitional work wherein he dealt with the whole subject of the 
Gaelic diaspora in 28 lines of graphic images. It was composed at 
a time when the village (birthplace to his own parents and Donald 
Macintyre) was virtually deserted. Understandably, this work has 
a particular resonance for the emigrant Gael to whom its last verse 
is directly addressed." 
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Snaoiseabhal 


Cuimhneachain ri bonn a chéile 

Steach o bhraighe Abhainn Rodhag: 
Tobht’ is aillte, feannag thaomaidh, 
Teist air saothair buinig-bedshlaint’. 


Samhchair far am b’ abhaist seanachas, 
Dhuinn na shearmon balbh ri leughadh; 
Fasach far am b’ abhaist arbhar 
Tarruing dealbh an latha “n-dé dhuinn. 


Abhainn Gheéadaraidh a’ tràghadh 
Abhainn Bhàrnaidh lan de dh’ur-fhuil: 
Talamh Shnaoiseabhal fo luachair, 
Talamh Albainn Nuadh a’ fluradh. 


Measgaicht’ ann a’ fead na gaoithe, 
Saoil an cluinn mi fuaim a’ charda, 
Brag na beairte, srann na cuibhle, 
’S godail naoidheanach a’ phàiste? 


Thall fo speuran gorm Alberta, 

Sradag laiste fhathast beothail 

Den lasair a shoills na h-uaisle 

Feadh nam bruach air taobh Loch Rodhag. 


A bheil baidh is blaths ga shiabadh 

Sa ghaoith an iar thar an t-saile 

Bho bheairteas na duthaich chraobhach 
Gu glinn an fhraoich tha na fasaich. 


Sibhs’ a dh’fhag na tulaich ghorm seo, 
Saoil na lorg sibh rud a b’ fhearr leibh, 
Mun do ruith sibh curs’ ur daonnachd 
Thall air faontrath thar an t-saile? 


Donald John MacDonald 
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Memories crowd one another 
Along the braes of River Roag: 
Abandoned ruins, hand-tilled fields 
Testify to a struggle for survival. 


Silence where once was chatter 
A mute sermon for us to read; 
Desert where once was harvest, 
A record to us of yesterday. 


River Geatry’s flood abates, 
Barney s River full of new blood: 
As rushes grow on Snishival, 
Land of Nova Scotia flowers. 


Mingled in the wind’s wild whistle 
Do I hear the sound of carding, 
Rattle of loom, whirr of wheel 
And a baby’s innocent prattling? 


Under yon blue skies of Alberta 
There still glows a living spark 
Of the flame that blazed in glory 
On the braes around Loch Roag. 


Do warmth and love blow 

In the west wind o er the sea 

From the richness of the land of trees 
To heather glens now deserted? 


All you who left these green hills 
Did you find a better way 

Before your life had run its course 
In your wanderings across the sea? 
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(Translation — Bill Innes) 
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The influence of Gray’s Elegy may also be seen in this next 
poem as Donald John weeps for the hardship and lack of 
opportunity endured by his island forbears — but also laments the 
passing of the strong community spirit which made their 
deprivation tolerable." 


Ar n-Athraichean 


Chunnaic mise sibh ri saothair dhuais-ghoirt, 
A’ togail stamh an iomall fliuch an lain, 

A’ slaodadh feamain loibht’ a staca cruaidh-rag 
’S ur fallas-gruaidh a’ measgadh ris an t-sàil. 


Chunnaic mise sibh air blar neo-thorach, 
Cas-chrom a’ cur ploc-mala bun-os-cionn, 

A’ strì ri bedshlaint thoirt à saoghal coimheach 
Is saoghal eile glaodhaich, “úir gu ùir.” 


Chunnaic mise sibh air cul ur saothrach 

Gu cridheil, cairdeil ann an gradh dha chéil’, 
Lamh-chuidichidh ga shineadh fial don airceach, 
Le taic na pailte cumail taic ri éis. 


Chunnaic mise sibh san fhoghar air an achadh, 
Gu dubhar oidhche trang a’ tional barr, 

Ur bith air toradh gran an eòrn’ an earbsa 

Ur beatha crocht’ air snaithlein meanbh ri bra. 


B’ e dan gun fhortan dhuibh a dheilbh ur crannchur, 
Chuir beo sibh ann an aimsir a bha cruaidh. 

Air eilein mara bha gun iochd na ghnúis dhuibh, 

’S aig iomadh uair a dhiùlt ur cumail suas. 


Ach thug sibh buaidh tro èiginn chruaidh na h-anrachd, 
Cha d’ lagaich meirg na failinn riamh ur duil. 

Cha d’ dhirich sibh gu inbhe ard san fhàradh, 

Ach beartach dh’fhas an gràsan Righ nan Dùl. 


Chunnaic mis’ an t-Hallan ’s an Aird-Mhicheil, 
Ar n-ainmean air an cuimhneachadh air clair; 

Ur duslach measgaichte ri dusd ur sinnsir — 

Cha mhisd an t-eilean sibhs’ bhith ann a’ cnàmh. 


Donald John MacDonald 
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Our Forefathers 


| saw you at your thankless toil, 

Gathering tangle by the tide’s wet edge, 
Dragging rotting seaweed from stubborn stack, 
Your brow-sweat mingling with the brine. 


I saw you on a barren field, 

With foot-plough turning tussocks over, 
Striving to wrest a living from a hostile world 
While another world cried “Dust to dust”. 


I saw you at your labour s end 
Warm-hearted, friendly, in mutual love 

A helping hand extended to the poor, 

The support of plenty aiding those in need. 


I saw you in autumn in the fields, 

Till nightfall busy harvesting the corn, 

Your livelihood dependent on the barley crop, 
Life hanging by slender thread from quern. 


A luckless fate shaped your destiny, 
That set your lives in a time so hard. 

In an island that showed no compassion, 
And often failed to grant a livelihood. 


But you won through dire straits of hardship, 
Failure’s tarnish never dimmed your hopes; 
You did not reach the ladder’s highest rung, 
But in the grace of God above grew rich. 


I saw you in Hallan and Ardmichael, 

Your names remembered there on stone; 

Your ashes mingling with the dust of forebears — 
The island’s none the worse that you decay in it. 


(Translation — Bill Innes) 


In Chi Mi he recalls Mary Maclean of Grimsay — the great love of 
his early life to whom he became engaged after she too won the 
bardic crown in 1951. They were engaged for three years until she 
broke off the engagement. She was an independent spirit and, 
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while being attracted to the Free Church, had been put under 
considerable pressure for associating with a Catholic — although 
the religious differences did not bother Donald John. His 
forebears came from Protestant North Uist after all. They were 
never to meet again and Mary has regretted her decision for the 
rest of her life. She never married.” 


Chi Mi 

Chi mi thu tro cheò na h-ùine 

Dusd na tim a’ seacadh tr-bhlath 
T-dige; ach an crìdh mo chrìdh-sa, 
Dath nach searg san dealbh a chi mi. 


Chi mi anns an ros do shamhla, 
Droighean geur do ghaoil gam lannsadh, 
Mar an ubhal sa chraoibh a b’ airde, 
Fad bhom laimh is mi gun fharadh. 


Tha an cuan fhathast romham sgaoilte 
’S mi gun bhata, ràmh no taoman. 
Tha bheinn gam chuireadh bho m’ isle 
’S mi gun anail son a dìreadh. 


Cait’ a’ faigh mi meinn mo dhochais 
Aisligean leth-tromach m’ óige, 
Fhathast bhuam iad air faire, 

Gun ach m’ fhaileas fhin mar nàbaidh. 


Dh’abaich am meas a bha uaine, 
Tha e deas do’n fhoghar bhuana, 
Cuirear a shiol san ath Mhart-mhios 
Beath’ ag ùrachadh a bas dhuinn. 


I See 


I see you through the mist of time, 

Dust of age withering the fresh blossom 

Of your youth; but in the picture I see 

In my heart of hearts, the colours never fade. 


I see in the rose your likeness, 

The sharp thorns of love piercing me, 
Or as the highest apple on the tree, 
Out of reach for one who cannot climb. 
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The sea spreads wide before me still 

And I without boat or oar or baler, 

The mountain invites me from my lowlands 
But I lack the breath to climb. 


Where will I find the mine of my hopes 
Those intense memories of my youth? 
They are far away on the horizon 

With only my pale shadow for company. 


The green fruit has ripened 
Ready for the harvest, 
Its seed will be sown next spring 
Life renewing out of death for us. 
Translation — Bill Innes 


For me that is the authentic voice of modern Gaelic poetry 
which has evolved naturally out of the tradition. In using simple 
images to convey deep emotion and concluding with the universal 
theme of renewal, MacDonald proved that traditional conventions 
can handle as wide a range of concepts as nua-bhardachd. 1 would 
argue that both he and Donald Macintyre have a place in the very 
top rank of Gaelic poets. By contrast, I read some contemporary 
Gaelic poetry that does nothing for me as a Gael. The thought 
process is European — usually English — and critical evaluation is 
clearly based on the English translation. In appealing to the 
intellect rather than the heart, the work often fails to move. Worst 
of all, it fails to communicate with the ordinary Gael. 

To quote Professor O°’ Caoilean’s keynote speech when Cork 
University hosted the 1999 Celtic Congress, 


“Literature is not necessarily Celtic just because it is written 
in a Celtic language”. 


And Ronald Black had this to say in An Tuil, his massive survey 
of 20th century Gaelic poetry:” 


“the posthumous publication in 1968 of Sporan 
Dhomhnaill, the collected works of Donald Macintyre, had 
provided the first real opportunity to assess the case for 
twentieth-century ‘traditional’ verse on its merits; to me at 
least, this book arrived like a bombshell, blowing up into the 
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air all the certainties about the superiority of the ‘new’ verse 
that I had imbibed since arriving at university in 1964.” 


Surely the main point of learning Gaelic is to be able to 
appreciate the wonderful store of its oral culture. My generation 
were introduced to poetry via the graduated volumes of Lachlan 
Mackinnon’s Cascheum nam Bard. If the young children in the 
Gaelic medium schools are ever to speak the language with the 
music and colour of their grandparents’ generation they need to be 
introduced to the rhythms of traditional poetry — perhaps through 
a similarly graduated modern text. Their eventual progress to nua- 
bhardachd would be all the better informed. 

At the beginning of a new millennium, we still have a choice — 
but only just. We can allow the language to become an object of 
academic literary study and textual analysis while the spoken 
tongue degenerates to pidgin level. Or we can attempt to keep 
alive the colour of idiom and imagery and the musical variety of 
the Gaelic which I heard as a child from ordinary folk. I believe 
part of that process would be to rediscover the sheer physical 
pleasure of reciting the poetry of our forebears. As many current 
teachers have never had that pleasure, it would be necessary to 
have a recorded library of model poems spoken in the various 
dialects they were composed in. 

Academics have an awesome responsibility in this. In 2001 we 
still have the choice. Two decades into this millennium, when my 
generation has gone, there may not be a choice. 
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THE QUEST FOR GAELIC: 
CHARLES LOCH, LEARNER AND LEXICOGRAPHER 


DR ANJA GUNDERLOCH 
28th September, 2001 


My first encounter with Charles Loch came when I had just started 
working in the Celtic Department at Glasgow University, when 
Professor Cathair O Dochartaigh put a typescript dictionary in 
front of me and asked: ‘Have you ever heard of Charles Loch?’ | 
had not, and neither had anyone else in the department, but what I 
saw intrigued me enough to begin to investigate this unknown 
figure and his work. I soon discovered that, apart from several 
volumes of lexicographical material, there were books that had 
belonged to Loch, newspaper cuttings, and most intriguingly, a 
box of various gatherings of correspondence which enabled me to 
get onto the trail of the man in earnest. The picture that emerged 
is one of considerable interest for the study of various aspects of 
Gaelic culture in the first half of the twentieth century since 
Charles Loch was involved with Gaelic in various ways. Of 
particular interest is the fact that Loch, a learner himself, was an 
active member of the Gaelic diaspora in Australia, where he spent 
part of his working life, finding the time to be involved with 
Gaelic organisations there as well as investigating the history of 
the Gaelic-speaking communities of New South Wales. He was 
described to me by his relative, Tam Dalyell, as at least six feet 
two tall, stately and slow-moving but with inquisitive eyes, a man 
who had an interest in a wide range of matters and especially in 
people, and who took the time to tell his young relative tales of his 
time in far-flung places like Australia and Malaya.’ An interest in 
people is immediately obvious in Loch’s Gaelic writings, too, 
whether autobiographical or socio-historical. 


Loch’s background and career 

Charles William Loch was born in Ealing, London, on 12 
February 1887, a descendant of the Lochs of Drylaw 
(Edinburgh).’ Another scion of the same family was James Loch, 
Commissioner of the Sutherland Estates, who gained lasting 
notoriety for his role in the Sutherland Clearances of the early 
nineteenth century. James was the elder brother of Charles Loch’s 
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great-grandfather,’ and Charles was well aware of his relative’s 
career. The Loch connection in the administration of the 
Sutherland estates continued into the second half of the nineteenth 
century under James Loch’s son George, and Charles’s father, 
Frederick Phayre Loch (1857- after 1931), nearly joined his 
father’s cousin as an assistant.* In the end, Frederick Loch 
preferred a career in teaching operatic singing to following the 
legal profession. Charles Loch quotes a reference to James 
Loch’s attitude towards Gaels and their language in one of his 
typescript dictionaries:° 


‘I have read from Speeches delivered by Mr. Loch at public 
dinners among his own party, “that he would never be satisfied 
until the Gaelic language and the Gaelic people would be 
extirpated root and branch from the Sutherland estate; yes, from 
the Highlands of Scotland.” From Gloomy Memories published 
in Canada in 1857 by Donald MacLeod and referring to James 
Loch (1780-1855), who was from 1813 Commissioner of the 
Duke of Sutherland’s estates and who was largely responsible 
for the Sutherland evictions.’ 


Far from approving of his relative’s stance, Charles Loch 
provides his own counterpoint to this: ‘I shall never be satisfied 
until the Gaelic language is firmly re-established as the language 
of the Highlands of Scotland; yes, and as a second language for all 
Scotland.” As will emerge below, Loch did much work towards 
this goal although his achievement remained largely unrecognised 
during his lifetime. 

Over a number of generations, many members of the Loch 
family were involved in serving the Empire, as diplomats, as 
administrators, and in the military; and many of them seem to 
have devoted themselves to their various careers with 
considerable energy and competence, for instance James Loch’s 
son Henry Brougham Loch, who, as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Isle of Man, was instrumental in a programme of various reforms 
which had a wide-reaching and positive impact on the island.* An 
adventurous streak is evident in Charles Loch’s close relatives: his 
middle brother, Frederick Sydney, went to Australia and 
eventually acquired a sheep station; he joined the Ist Australian 
Division at the outbreak of the First World War and saw action in 
the Gallipoli campaign. Invalided out of the army, he returned to 
England via Cape Horn in a sailing vessel and soon found himself 
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in Ireland in the early 1920s where he and his wife soon became 
involved in the events surrounding the struggle for Irish 
independence, apparently on both sides. Following this, he carried 
out relief work with the Society of Friends in Poland and the 
Soviet Union, studied psycho-analysis in Vienna, and headed an 
agricultural and industrial college in Greece before retiring there 
to study with the monks of Mount Athos monastery.’ The 
youngest of the three brothers, Eric Erskine, joined the army and 
spent the First World War in Africa, gaining a Distinguished 
Service Order; after an apparently not very successful musical 
career in the US he joined an expedition to Brazil in search of an 
explorer, Colonel Fawcett, who had gone missing in 1925. He 
published an account of his adventures in 1938: Fever, Famine 
and Gold. The ... story of the adventures and discoveries of the 
Andes-Amazon Expedition in the ... Llanganatis Mountains." 
Gordon Loch, the first cousin who wrote a family history, carved 
out a career in the military and in colonial administration in the 
Near East and in India; this would seem to have been highly 
successful although of course he would not be able to say so in his 
own book for reasons of taste and modesty.” 

Some members of the Loch family claimed psychic abilities, for 
instance Charles Loch’s father, his brother Sydney, and his first 
cousin, Gordon Loch. Musical skills were present, too, in Loch’s 
father and youngest brother. A flair for writing was in the family: 
both his brothers were published authors, and Gordon Loch 
researched and published the family history.” Charles himself, 
however, seems to have been of a predominantly practical 
disposition; at any rate, | am not aware of any particular psychic 
or musical ability. Instead, he developed an interest in writing in 
the shape of translation into, and original writing in, Gaelic, 
usually with a practical dimension, and there are of course his 
dictionaries. His own adventurous streak took him to Australia 
soon after his marriage to Elizabeth Mary Deed in 1908. His skills 
as a mining engineer took him to various parts of Australia, 
beginning with a stint in Western Australia. Loch worked for 
several companies on the goldfields between 1908 and 1916: first 
he was employed by Bewick Moreing and Company of Lawlers, 
Kalgoorlie; then he worked at the Mountain Queen mine at 
Marvel Loch in Queensland where he was the company 
surveyor;'* and he also was with the Golden Ridge Company of 
Golden Ridge, Western Australia. A vivid description of his time 
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in Western Australia survives in the first of his series of Gaelic 
essays, Tir Shiar an Oir, covering the two years he spent at 
Wahroonga mine near Lawlers (1908-1910). From 1916 to 1918 
Charles Loch worked at Mount Cuthbert No Liability copper mine 
in Cloncurry, North Queensland and between 1918 and 1925 he 
was based in Newcastle, New South Wales, working in the 
construction and coal prospecting department of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company Ltd., an iron and steel company. 

After Australia, he spent several years in the tin industry in 
Malaya, first with the Tanah Biji Company Ltd. of Kuala Lumpur 
(1926); then he became manager of Jelapang Tin Dredging Ltd. at 
Ipoh (1926-1929); and finally he worked as the manager of the tin 
dredging operation of Tronoh Mines Ltd. of Kampar, Southern 
Federated Malay States (1929 to at least 1933). I have a gap 
between 1933 and 1936 in his employment record; perhaps his 
correspondence, which has proved to be a useful source in tracing 
his movements, covering this time does not survive. Tam Dalyell, 
however, recollected that Loch spent some time in South America, 
working in silver mining, and it is quite possible that this time falls 
into the period before 1936. From then until 1939 Loch worked 
for Central European Mines Ltd. in the lead and zinc mine of 
Mezica, Dravska Banovina in the Slovenian part of Yugoslavia; it 
appears that the outbreak of the Second World War led to his 
return to Britain. Slovenia was under Italian-German occupation 
from April 1941 and it is likely that British staff at the mine would 
have been pulled put before that time." 

I have no clear evidence of Loch’s whereabouts until 1943 and 
it is perhaps possible that his South American sojourn fell into this 
period although a return to Britain at the outbreak of war is more 
likely. In 1943, Charles Loch was working in a R.O. factory in 
Chorley, Lancashire, where he would have been able to apply his 
knowledge of explosives in the manufacturing of ammunition and 
weapons. By 1946 he was settled in St Albans where he remained 
until his death. His choice of residence may have been influenced 
by the fact that his younger son, Lachlann Iain, lived in St Albans; 
at any rate, his address as stated on Charles Loch’s death 
certificate was in the same street as his father’s in 1960. In his 
retirement, Charles Loch taught Gaelic in St Albans and it is likely 
that occasional recruits to An Comunn Gàidhealach from that part 
of the country went through his classes.” He also continued to 
work on his dictionaries. Charles Loch died at the age of 73 on 
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12/11/1960 in St Albans City Hospital, of a combination of 
pneumonia and leukaemia, very much an unsung hero.’ 


Donation to Department of Celtic, Glasgow University 

In 1958, at the age of 71, Charles Loch felt that he had done as 
much for Gaelic as he was able. He decided to give away his 
library and manuscripts where they would be used and 
appreciated, and in the end he settled on the Department of Celtic 
at the University of Glasgow, although it seems he also considered 
the School of Scottish Studies in Edinburgh and schools in 
Inverness, Oban, and Stornoway." It appears that a deciding factor 
was the establishment in Glasgow of a Chair of Celtic, in 1956, 
with Angus Matheson as the first incumbent. Correspondence 
regarding the donation between Loch and Matheson and the 
Librarian, R. Ogilvie MacKenna, survives in Glasgow University 
Library, dating to 1958-9.” In due course, somewhat delayed 
because Charles Loch tended to read some of the books again 
while packing,”' some 250 items arrived, relating mostly to 
Scottish Gaelic, but also to Irish, Manx, Cornish, Welsh, and 
Breton; some are housed in the University Library while most 
became part of the departmental library. They are easily identified 
by a stamp ‘Leabharlann Loch — Leabhraichean Gàidhlig,’ and a 
catalogue supplied by Charles Loch himself shows that his library 
contained a significant proportion of the Gaelic materials 
published in the first half of the twentieth century: books, 
pamphlets, periodicals. A small number of books, sent by L. Iain 
Loch, arrived in 1969, following the death of Loch’s wife.” 

Of particular interest is a collection of Charles Loch’s 
correspondence, covering a period of over forty years between 
1909 and 1955. This is divided into several booklets or gatherings, 
with individual items stapled together, usually in chronological or 
reverse chronological order. All of Loch’s Gaelic interests are 
reflected here, from language acquisition, translation, and 
lexicography to language decline at home and abroad and the 
history of the Gaelic diaspora. Some correspondence is connected 
to Cornish and Manx. Loch’s correspondence consists 
predominantly of the letters he received; it appears that he did not 
keep copies of what he himself sent to his various contacts.” 


Gaelic Connections 
Charles Loch’s interest in Gaelic seems somewhat unusual at first 
sight. On his mother’s side, there does not seem to have been a 
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stimulus in that direction as the family was English. Charles’s 
maternal grandfather, Charles Burn, may have influenced 
Charles’s choice of profession: Burn was a civil engineer and 
Charles became a mining engineer, successfully following this 
profession for over forty years.” On his father’s side, the Scottish 
connection was mainly with the Edinburgh area, and several 
cousins were resident in Scotland.” One first cousin in particular 
had strong Scottish links and interests. This was Gordon Loch, 
who was born in the same year as Charles and who has already 
been mentioned as the compiler of a substantial family history, 
published in 1934; this book is a valuable and detailed source of 
biographical material relating to the family up to the early 1930s. 
Here, Gordon Loch lists the following among his own interests: 
membership of the Royal Celtic Society, Society of Antiquaries 
(Scotland), Scottish History Society, Piobaireachd Society, and 
An Comunn Gaidhealach.*” While he does not mention 
proficiency in Gaelic among his linguistic skills, which included 
‘some knowledge of the French, Arabic and Tibetan languages,” 
he certainly had a great interest in the language.” He also was 
friendly with Charles Loch, who maintained contact with him and 
his family into the 1950s;” Gordon Loch describes Charles as a 
‘Gaelic Scholar’ in the history.” A family friend who clearly was 
also involved in stimulating Charles Loch’s interest in Gaelic was 
Stuart Ruaraidh Erskine of Mar (Ruaraidh Arascain is Mhairr, 
1869-1960). Erskine was a leading figure in Gaelic publishing in 
the first half of the twentieth century;*' his friendship with Charles 
Loch is underlined by the fact that he became the godfather of 
Loch’s first son, Alasdair Arascain, in 1912.” It may have been 
Erskine who introduced Charles Loch to the Gaelic Society of 
London where both of them went to Gaelic classes taught by 
William Gillies and JG MacKay.” Charles Loch pays tribute to 
MacKay in particular: 


“Nan suidhe aig ceann a’ bhuird, mhinicheadh “J.G.” mar a 
their a chairdean ris, na buthachan is duilgheadasan na canain 
Gaidhlige. B’e sgoilear domhain na cainnte a bha ann, gun 
uaill gun phrois air bith, agus an so air oidhche gheamhraidh 
ann an ceo Lunnain, chuireadh ‘nar n-inntinnean an teine 


diadhaidh. 


Erskine may also have introduced Charles Loch to William 
Cameron, schoolmaster at Poolewe, who for a time corrected 
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Loch’s written Gaelic. Cameron states in a letter to Loch, dated 
01/09/1915, that he ‘made a Gaelic Scholar of the Hon. Stewart R. 
Erskine, Editor of Guth na Bliadhna.” 

Although Charles Loch’s first steps in the Gaelic language seem 
to have been made in London, he tells us that he acquired much of 
his Gaelic in Australia, for instance in a somewhat apologetic note 
in a letter to Angus Matheson: ‘Mar a dh'ionnsaich mi mochuid 
na cànain ann an Astràilia, chan eil mi sgriobhadh ach droch 
Ghàidhlig (...).*’ He moved in a circle of expatriate Gaels based 
in Sydney and Newcastle in New South Wales and struck up 
friendships with those among them who shared his interest in the 
language, for instance John MacFarlane, pilot in Sydney, who 
corresponded with Loch and helped him with his Gaelic 
translations, and the Rev. Allan MacKillop, who was also among 
Loch’s mentors in the language.” Some helpers in Scotland were 
enlisted, too, for instance William Cameron mentioned above, and 
John Cameron, of Ullapool, who commended Charles Loch’s 
progress in writing Gaelic as follows: ‘I now return your 
translation corrected. You apparently have a good grip of the 
Gaelic language. Persevere and you will soon be able to write with 
a currente calamo.’* 

Charles Loch’s interest in Gaelic concentrated mostly on 
contemporary matters, as the catalogue of his donation to the 
Department of Celtic indicates. The largest section of this is taken 
up with Gaelic prose literature, predominantly texts published in 
the first half of the 20th century. In addition, there is a significant 
amount of teaching and learning materials in the form of Gaelic 
school books, primers and language courses, grammars, 
dictionaries, and phrase books. There is also a substantial 
collection of various Gaelic periodicals, e.g. Guth na Bliadhna, An 
Deo-gréine and its successor An Gaidheal, Alba, some issues of 
the Gaelic Supplement of Life and Work, and latterly Gairm. He 
became a life member of An Comunn Gaidhealach in 1937, for the 
then probably not inconsiderable sum of £3.” The contemporary 
emphasis in his library underlines the fact that he was interested in 
Gaelic as a language used in the context of the 20th century, a 
language to deal with contemporary issues. Much of his work in, 
and on, Gaelic is best understood with this attitude in mind. As 
well as being an avid reader of An Gaidheal, Loch was also an 
occasional correspondent of, and contributor to, the journal. Based 
on his investigation of the decline of Gaelic in Scotland, he 
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produced four hand-drawn and hand-coloured maps. One is a 
political and geographical map of Scotland while the remaining 
three show the distribution of the language around the year 1500, 
around 1700, and aig an am seo (1930). These three maps were 
published in black and white in An Gaidheal and some 
correspondence survives relating to their publication and their 
distribution in draft form.” 

A further indication of Charles Loch’s hands-on approach to 
Gaelic is the fact that he was not only a founder member but also 
the honorary secretary of Comunn nan Gaidheal an Caisteal-Ur 
(Gaelic Society of Newcastle, N.S.W.) in 1919 which placed 
strong emphasis on Gaelic in its objectives:” 


‘The Objects of the Society shall be:- 


(a) To afford facilities for Gaelic-speaking people to know and 
communicate with one another; and to meet together for 
the purpose of hearing and speaking their mother tongue, 
and thus widen their knowledge of it. 

(b) To study the writings of Gaelic authors, and Celtic literature 
generally. 

(c) The study of the language by the formation of classes for 
native speakers wishing to read and write their mother 
tongue, and also for persons of Scottish race or descent 
wishing to learn the national tongue. 

(d) To arrange for addresses, lectures and songs in or about the 
Gaelic language, as the opportunity may arise. 

(e) To welcome new arrivals from the Highlands of Scotland.’ 


This, set in the context of continuing emigration from the 
Highlands, recognises both the needs of native speakers who had 
been failed by the education system of Scotland and of learners of 
the language who would benefit from contact with the native 
speakers. A hand-written article by Charles Loch, drawing the 
attention of emigrants and visitors to New South Wales to the 
existence of the society and intended for the Gaelic monthly paper 
Alba, is extant. This also gives a brief description of Newcastle as 
a rapidly evolving port and industrial centre with coal mining as 
well as steel and iron works contributing to the city’s prosperity.” 
The version that appeared in the paper, however, only tells of the 
new society.” The society was established as an offshoot of the 
Gaelic Society of Sydney, to cater for those who found the trip to 
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Sydney too time-consuming. While there were many Gaelic- 
speakers, many of them recent emigrants, in Newcastle, the 
society was short-lived and folded for lack of continued interest 
after only a few years, after its membership had declined to 
Charles Loch and two other stalwarts.“ 

Charles Loch himself appears to have interested his wife in 
Gaelic. Some of his books bear the hand-written dedication Màiri 
bho Thearlach, for instance Winifred Parker’s Na Daoine Sidhe is 
Uirsgeulan eile, with the date 1907, the year before their 
marriage, and James Munro’s New Gaelic Primer, with the date 
1910.“ As Mrs E. M. Loch, she became a life member of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach in 1954.” Their two sons, on the other 
hand, had no particular interest in the language, as Charles Loch 
states in a letter to Angus Matheson: ‘(...) tha red-eiginn 
cinnteach, nach bi mo leabhar-lann Gaidhlig air a cumail gu 
tearainte leis mo mhacan agus an teaghlaichean ach bithidh a h- 
uile leabhar dhith air a chur air falbh go bhùth ath-ghnathach no 
air an toirt do’n mhasanta sean-phaipeir.’* L. lain Loch himself 
admits in a letter of 1969, on sending the final instalment of his 
father’s books to the University Library: ‘I have now decided to 
dispose of the remainder as they hold no interest for me.’” 


‘The Present Position of Gaelic’ 

Charles Loch also had very clear and modern views on Gaelic in 
Scotland. These come to the fore in the context of a lively dispute 
on the letters pages of An Gaidheal between October 1937 and 
March 1938." This began with a letter by J.C. MacDonald Hay, 
entitled ‘The Present Position of Gaelic,’ which strongly 
advocated Gaelic-medium schooling as a means to halt the decline 
of the language. MacDonald Hay states: ‘Then we must get it into 
the schools, where it should have been hundreds of years ago, 
where the children will have the chance to learn it, not as a 
supplementary subject, but as their own language, and as the 
medium through which they can have their education. 5! 
MacDonald Hay squarely blames the education system and its 
failure to give Gaelic its due place:” 


'(...) the real enemy of the Gaelic is the English Educational 
System which obtains throughout the length and breadth of Alba. 
This system MUST BE ATTACKED, (...). Unless we can smash this 
vicious English system we will never save the Gaelic (...).’ 
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While he rather overstates his case as regards anti-English 
sentiment in his letter, the emphasis on concerted effort and the 
importance of an appropriate education system still has validity 
today. Most of the response to this letter was in support of 
MacDonald Hay although one reply in particular brands the idea 
of Gaelic-medium schools as ‘fantastic and undesirable.’ The 
writer of this letter was Sir Murdoch MacDonald, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
M.LC.E., M.P., famous then for his involvement in a number of 
civil engineering projects in Africa, for instance the first Aswan 
Dam in Egypt, and since 1922 the M.P. for Inverness-shire.™ Sir 
Murdoch argues that English, as the majority language, is far more 
useful in the modern world and even comments as follows on 
Gaelic-medium schooling:® ‘It is inconceivable that any Highland 
parent would attempt to impose such a heavy handicap on his own 
children.” He does, however, make one concession:” 


‘(...) all of us who rightly wish to preserve from oblivion our 
ancient language should reserve our efforts to the spiritual side. 
(...) If all the churches within the Highland area had [Sabbath 
School] classes every child would quickly learn to read and 
speak the native tongue, even if it were not taught in school. 
They would largely use it for its spiritual purpose on the 
Sundays.’ 


His advocacy of ensuring the survival of the language by 
confining Gaelic to the context of faith and perhaps the odd 
céilidh strikes today’s reader as naive at best and patronising at 
worst. His contemporaries, too, were less than impressed by his 
views. Especially the utilitarian argument drew criticism. Col. 
Gilbert Gunn, O.B.E., who describes himself as a personal friend 
of Sir Murdoch’s, wrote in support of bilingualism as both an 
enriching and useful experience.” Raoghailf T. MacDhomhnaill 
saw education as the way to remedy the disadvantages of Gaelic: 


‘Its seeming uselessness in modern life is entirely due to the fact 
that it has been expunged from the civil, commercial, and 
administrative life of the Highlands, and very largely from the 
system of education as well. It must ultimately be restored to 
these spheres if the Highlands are to live on, and the first thing 
to do is to teach it seriously in the schools.’ 


John Lorne Campbell weighs in as well, citing the Welsh 
example where Welsh-medium education had been discussed 
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favourably in an official report, and suggests parallels to be drawn 
with the Canadian situation where French enjoyed official 
recognition in Quebec and was even a requirement for civil 
service posts.” A correspondent writing from Pretoria under the 
pen-name Ceap an Dochais calls Sir Murdoch ‘still a Victorian to 
whom material gain is the true sign of success. To him the Bard, 
Artist, or Man of Letters is a fool who cannot accumulate worldly 
goods, and when his language is Gaelic he is a worse fool.’ 
Finally, Charles Loch joins the discussion, writing from 
Yugoslavia.“ He commends MacDonald Hay’s views as ‘only 
good sense, and the sooner we put it into practice the better, that 
is, if we seriously hope to keep the Gaelic language alive in 
Scotland.’ Sir Murdoch MacDonald’s letter, on the other hand, he 
denounces as ‘an impertinent piece of English propaganda’, 
presumably in a similar sense to the phrase ‘Little Englander’ in 
use in our day. Loch recognises the value of being proficient in 
English but also emphasises the advantages of being bilingual: 
‘Equipped thus with two languages, the Gael should have an 
increased mental capacity and be able to hold his own.’ He 
continues: 


‘The writer has never heard that a Gaelic-speaking boy is any 
less efficient or less loyal a member of the British Empire, and 
he has formed the opinion that in the Dominions the Gaelic is a 
definite asset — almost insuring the young man a job from his 
firmly established fellow Gael.’ 


This point is very likely derived from his own observations 
made in the expatriate community of New South Wales. He gives 
examples of several further bilingual or polyglot contexts: the 
Netherlands; Bratislava, where Slovak, Hungarian, German, and 
Yiddish were in use; in the town of Mezica in the Dravska 
Banovina (province) of Slovenia, where Loch was based at the 
time, ‘any educated man or woman brought up in the native 
Slovene will converse with you in German, Croatian, and perhaps 
either French, English, or Italian as well.’ On the subject of 
minority languages, he points out that the presence of large 
numbers of French- and German-speakers surrounding the 
Flemish-speakers of Belgium has by no means overwhelmed that 
language. The idea that Gaelic is unable to cope with a modern 
environment gets short shrift: ‘The hoary old arguments of the 
ignorant that the Gaelic has no up-to-date literature or modern 
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technical expressions carry no weight, as the demand creates the 
supply, and this deficiency is now being rectified.’ In the light of 
the fact that Charles Loch had been collecting vocabulary, 
especially of a technical kind, and was probably planning the 
publication of some of his writings on Australia, this is a very 
interesting comment indeed. He was very likely also thinking of 
An Gaidheal itself, where current affairs and contemporary topics 
were well-established subjects. He saves a final salvo against Sir 
Murdoch to the end: 


‘Finally, may I suggest that, rather than write such discouraging 
letters to “An Gaidheal,” he confines his literary efforts to the 
magazine of the St. George’s Society, a first class publication, 
where no doubt they would be so much more appreciated.’ 


It would seem that Charles Loch did not suffer fools gladly, and 
that he considered Sir Murdoch’s views as contrary to the aims of 
An Comunn Gàidhealach. What is also telling in the letter is that 
Charles Loch identifies himself clearly not just with the Gaelic 
cause, but also with his Scottish roots but not, I think, in a strongly 
political or specifically Scottish Nationalist sense.” Where he 
strikes up friendships with Nationalist figures, such as Erskine of 
Mar or, later on, Wendy Wood, these would seem to be based on 
a shared interest in Gaelic.” 


Gaelic translation and writing 

Charles Loch’s interest in the use of Gaelic as a language for 
written expression covers several aspects. There is some 
functional writing: between 1917 and 1925, he was working on a 
Gaelic version of the Elements of the Greek mathematician Euclid 
(c. 325 BC - c.265 BC) which survives in a series of drafts but was 
not completed. In this, he received some help from the Rev. Allan 
MacKillop (of the Presbyterian Church of Australia, Lismore, 
N.S.W.), who was in 1917 studying Pure Mathematics at the 
University of Queensland.“ MacKillop doubted the feasibility of 
Loch’s plan, on the grounds of the absence of suitable vocabulary; 
he offers the analogy that even an English explanation of 
mathematics uses vocabulary based on Latin.“ As far as I am able 
to judge, Charles Loch’s foray into geometry is a well thought-out 
attempt at using, and perhaps developing, technical vocabulary in 
Gaelic; in this, he was probably helped by terminology relating to 
geometry in a list of educational terms compiled by Colman O 
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Dughaill around 1918.“ Ó Dughaill gives an example of a Gaelic 
version of Euclid’s fifth proposition on pp.46 and 47 of this 
article. There is also an Irish translation of Euclid’s geometry 
which may have provided inspiration to Loch.” As a mining 
engineer, he was fully aware of the importance of technology and 
the need to be able to discuss and comprehend technical matters — 
he felt that to function adequately in the modern world, Gaelic 
needed an appropriate vocabulary. The view that a fully 
functioning language needs to be able to handle a very wide range 
of subjects, technical or otherwise, is still highly relevant now — 
compare the publication of a new dictionary of Gaelic 
parliamentary terms in 2001 — and Charles Loch returns to this 
subject time and again. 

Translation is, of course, a vital and inevitable part of language 
learning. Charles Loch soon set his sights on literary material for 
translation. With the help of Captain John MacFarlane, he 
produced An t-Eun Gorm, an unfinished and very fragmentary 
translation of L’ Oiseau Bleu (The Blue Bird, 1908) by the 
Belgian playwright and poet Maurice Maeterlinck (1862-1949). 
While Maeterlinck is no longer on the list of bestselling authors 
today, he was highly regarded in the early part of the 20th century 
and was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1911.“ 
Maeterlinck’s fame may well have induced Charles Loch to 
embark on his translation. It would be interesting to know whether 
Loch worked from the French original or an English translation — 
the play was performed in London and New York in 1909 and 
1910 respectively” — but no information is available; I suspect that 
the translation was based on an English text.” Correspondence 
with MacFarlane dates to the early 1920s, and the date on the 
gathering containing the translation is 1925. 

A translation project that Charles Loch carried through to 
conclusion is his version of the American writer Washington 
Irving’s (1783-1859) short story Rip van Winkle. One of the draft 
passages is dated November 1916, while the full gathering bears 
the date 1924. Letters from Allan MacKillop, referring to 
translation work and dating to the year 1917, are bound in the 
same gathering although the notes to Charles Loch’s translation 
are in a different hand, perhaps John MacFarlane’s. Loch’s 
language betrays the fact that he is translating although on the 
whole he handles Gaelic grammar and idiom fairly competently, 
and on reading the story through, I had a sense of the translator’s 
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enjoyment of the story as a good yarn. It seems likely that Charles 
Loch prepared the translation for his own purposes, practising his 
Gaelic skills on a favourite story; there is no indication that he 
ever contemplated its publication. A Gaelic translation of Rip van 
Winkle was published in the Stornoway Gazette in 1917 but this 
was not prepared by Charles Loch.” A note in the Stornoway 
Gazette of 12/01/1917 reads as follows, under the heading 
Comunn Gaidhlig Airidhnis: ‘An deigh oraid fear na cathrach 
labhair oganach a thainig a Canada an seann sgeulachd a 
leanas.” It seems to be extraordinary that two people, based at 
opposite ends of the Gaelic diaspora, should translate Rip van 
Winkle at roughly the same time. I have not, however, been able 
to identify a possible connection between the two translations, for 
instance a competition held by a Gaelic organisation, and we are 
likely to be dealing with coincidence after all. 

Charles Loch’s most ambitious piece of Gaelic writing is a set 
of ‘three articles on Australia,’ as he himself described them, 
under the title of Tir Shiar an Oir and dated 1922.” This falls into 
the category of autobiographical writing, with some discussion of 
historical matters as well. If we consider that both his brothers 
published material about their adventurous exploits, it 1s evident 
that Charles Loch saw the years he spent in Australia (1909-1926) 
as his own great adventure, and it is clear that he enjoyed the 
experience. It appears that Charles Loch intended to have this 
published; at any rate, he refers to a ‘forthcoming book’ in January 
1939 but his plans may well have been disrupted by the outbreak 
of the Second World War.” He seems to have done some 
preparation on his manuscript copy, in the form of corrections, 
insertions, and indications of words and phrases to be italicised, 
perhaps with the process of typesetting in mind.” However, this 
intention seems to have come to nothing as neither the National 
Library of Australia nor any of the British copyright libraries hold 
any published books under his name; anyway, it is likely that he 
would have deposited a printed copy with his gift if a published 
version existed. Both surviving copies are professionally bound, 
with attractive end-papers and marbled edges, further suggesting 
that publication did not take place. 

The first part of Tir Shiar an Oir, entitled also Tir Shiar an Oir, 
runs to 45 typescript pages and tells of the two years that Charles 
Loch and his wife spent at Wahroonga gold mine near Lawlers, 
Kalgoorlie, in Western Australia. It appears that this was Charles 
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Loch’s first post in Australia since he describes their arrival on a 
White Star Line steamer; internal evidence suggests that he 
worked there between 1908 and 1910.” Loch writes in a lively and 
accessible style, with vivid descriptive vignettes of life in the 
outback; there are some mistakes but on the whole his Gaelic is 
competent and idiomatic, with occasional calques not unusual in 
learners’ writing. What comes through very clearly is his 
enjoyment of the new environment, despite the hard work and the 
primitive conditions, and he positively revels in the Australian 
landscape and wildlife although perhaps not the ubiquitous flies or 
the underground beetles that populated the mine.” Housing was 
basic, with little more than a tent for the married employees: ‘Bha 
tighean eile ann nach robh cho spéisealta de aodach Hessian, le 
cota aoil. Is ann annta so a tha an fheadhainn phosda a’ 
fuireach.’’* Goats provided milk because cattle did not thrive in 
the arid conditions of the region:” 


'B iad a dh ullaich am bainne air ar son, agus troimh chearn an 
òir uile gu leir, mairidh iad beo agus soirbhichidh iad anns an 
duthaich, far nach bitheadh e comasach do bhoin dad air bith 
fhaighinn r a itheadh.’ 


Loch does not give much of an indication what his wife thought 
of the surroundings she found herself in; she must have felt quite 
a difference to the English manse she was brought up in. 
However, both of them seem to have adapted quite well:* 


“Bha fiughair aca ri Mairi a bhi eolach air an cocaireachd agus 
air an nigheadh is bleoghann nan gobhar; agus is cinnteach 
nach robh mise fhein suas gu ruig na bha fiughar ris a thaobh 
gearradh fiodha no cladhach carraige. B’fhearr leis a’ chuid a 
bu mho de’n fheadhainn so snodha-gàire a dheanamh ri r m- 
iomrallan an aite tighinn a thoirt beagan de chuideachadh. 
Gidheadh, dh’ionnsaich sinn gach gnothach no turn ann am 
beatha a’ mhéinneadair, agus cha robh e fada gus an robh 
Mairi ‘na bean-tighe is ‘na bana-chocaire cho math ris na 
b'fhearr diubh, ged a dh’fheumas mi aideachadh nach robh mi 
aig am sam bith ann an comh-stri ris na h-Eadailtich mhora 
làidir ud, ‘nam chomh-dheuchainniche riutha, an togail 
chudtrom no a’ deanamh oibre cruaidhe.’ 


As this passage suggests, work at the mine did not mean a 
comfortable desk job for Charles Loch; he was working 
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underground, acquiring various practical skills, along with miners 
from various parts of the globe. He got on particularly well with 
the Italian miners, whose method of working he describes as 
follows:"! 


‘Thainig an sin obair le ord agus tollaire iarainn agus nach bu 
mhath na h-Eadailteich air an t-seòrsa so de shaothair. Bha a’ 
chuid a bu mho dhiubh as na méinnean ann am Bergamo. Bha 
guth math aig gach fear diubh agus b’abhaist doibh a bhi a’ 
seinn fhad ‘sa bhiodh iad a’ bualadh an iarainn leis an ord. Bu 
thaitneach gu dearbh fuaim triùir no ceathrar a’ seinn òrain 
ann an coimh-sheirm, a’ chuid a bu mho dhiubh luinneagan bho 
an gleanntan cinneadail fhèin. Shaothraicheadh iad anns an 
doigh so uine fhada gun stad, feadh ‘sa bha iad a’ seinn agus a’ 
bualadh an iaruinn aig an aon am. Ach bha am boss fo-thalamh 
againn ‘na dhuine gun mhac-meanmna no gun chail aige do 
cheol. Na’n cluinneadh e an t-seinn bho’n trannsa shios, 
ghlaodhadh e riù le farum oillteil ud a sgur. Nì a dhèanadh iad, 
an dà chuid na h-òrain is an obair chruaidh.’ 


However, there were prejudices between miners of different 
nationalities, especially between Italians and Australians, as 
Charles Loch noted with surprise since he himself got on well 
with everybody, with the possible exception of the unmusical and 
grumpy overseer:” 


‘An sin, bha mi ann an comh-chordadh ri m’chompanach Joe 
Bendotti, air do’n bhoss a dhol as an t-sealladh air la araidh, 
thionndadh e riumsa ag radh. “Chan eil math air bith anns an 
Astrailich *****, Is fhèarr sinne na h-Eorpaich.” no mar a 
thubhairt e “No good da ****** Australian. More bettera da 
European. We. Eh!”” 


‘Bha cho mhor de fhuath aig cuid de na méinneadairean 
Astrailich do na Dagoes so, mar a theireadh sinn riutha, is nach 
deanadh iad suidhe ann an aite ionann comhla riu, an trath 
noin a dh’itheadh.’ 


Life in the outback also meant hunting trips at weekends. 
Charles Loch enjoyed the camaraderie of such trips, and relished 
the time spent camping under the stars:*° 


‘Nach ceutach a bhi a’ laighe is ag amharc suas ris na reultan 
a’ bruidhinn ri cheile a’ feitheamh ri teachd a’ chadail. 
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Cluinnear fuaimean oidhche an fhasaich. Chan eil moran 
dhiùbh anns an dùthaich aonaraich so, gu deimhinn; ach 
faodaidh sibh donnalaich dingo a chluinntinn fada air falbh, 
fuaim as aognaidh ach beag a tha ann; air doibh éisdeachd 
thòisicheadh na coin air tabhannaich riù air ais. Air uairibh, 
mar an ceudna, is e an turp-tarp aig a’ changaru a chluinnear 
a’ tighinn a stigh gus an uisge. Is e gu minig, a bheir air na coin 
an cluasan a chur suas agus bithidh iad a’ tabhannaich ris an 
airde araidh bho am bi an fhuaim a’ tighinn ged nach urrainn 
dhuinn rud sam bith a chluinntinn; rud a bheir oirnn uile 
faireachduinn gle neo-shocrach.’ 


Lying in wait for thirsty kangaroos at a watering hole struck 
Charles Loch as a somewhat unsporting way of hunting but the 
meat thus acquired made a welcome change in the otherwise 
monotonous diet. Other animals that featured on the Lochs’ table 
included iguanas, which appear to have been surprisingly tasty: 
“Agus ged a tha feoil an earbaill car coltach ri iasg tha a bhlas glè 
choltach ri blas feola eireig air a deagh dheasachadh.’* Snakes, 
on the other hand, were not nearly as palatable: ‘Bha iad uile 
anabarrach righinn agus is coir doibh a bhi air an cocaireachd 
ùine fhada gus a bheil iad maoth. Eadhon an sin fèin, cha saoil 
leam gu m bitheadh i idir ‘na tràth ro bhlasda.’* 

As few Australians or Europeans ventured into culinary 
territory of the ‘bush tucker’ kind at the time it is possible that 
Charles Loch acquired his taste for the odder representatives of 
Australian wildlife as a result of contact with Aborigines. He 
became friendly with a group that lived near the mine and went on 
hunting trips with them, giving a vivid description of how they 
mimicked the sounds of a kangaroo on the move while 
communicating with fellow-hunters:* 


‘Air tighinn do’n dorchadas, ged a bha beagan de sholus na 
gealaich ann, rinn mise suidhe le aon de’n phriomh-mhuinntir, 
aig cul pris air an taobh a b’fhaisge air an tobar. Chaidh fear 
le ghunna astar beag air falbh agus thog duine-dubh eile air gu 
mullach cnuic isle, gu faire a chumail air na ceangaruthan an 
am tighinn a stigh. An uair a chitheadh am fear a bha air a’ 
chnoc bèist dlùth dhuinn, dhèanadh e ‘turp-tarp’ air an talamh 
le mir saic, mar so a’ toirt fios dhuinn gu n robh cangarù a’ 
tighinn. Agus is saoil leam, nuair a chluinneadh an t-ainmhidh 
bochd an fhuaim so nach gabhadh e miabadh sam bith, a’ 
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smaointinn gu n robh fear de chàirdean timcheall, agus is 
cinnteach gu’n robh an fhuaim so gle choltach ri leum a’ 
changaru.’ 





During his time at Wahroonga, in 1910, Loch had the oppor- 
tunity to watch Halley’s Comet in the clear skies at night. The 
memory of this event led him on a lengthy digression on the 
discovery of the comet, based on Donnachadh Conall’s Gaelic 
book on astronomy.” It is, however, his description of the comet 
itself which is the most memorable part of the passage:* 


‘Mar so, am feadh ‘sa bha sinn ag obair re oidhche anns a’ 
mhuillean-bhualaidh air son brùthadh na méinne-oir; 
dhireadhmaid gu mullach nan opairean gu beachdachadh le 
ionghnadh air Reul-smudain Halley, is ia’ fas oidhche an dèidh 
oidhche gus mu dheireadh an robh a h-earball soluis a’ sineadh 
thairis air na nèamhan uile gu lèir. Air an la a chaidh an 
saoghal so troimh a h-earball, dh'innseadh dhuinn le 
fiosaichean an àite gu’n robh deireadh an t-saoghail a’ tighinn. 
Ach b’e an ni a chuir an t-iongantas a bu mho oirnn, oidhche no 
dha an dèidh so, nuair a chunnaic sinn an reul-smudain, is i glè 
bheag, a’ tarruing air falbh do aird eile an athair. Bha i, coltas, 
direach mar gu n robh e air a tionndadh. Smaointicheamaid, an 
sin, cia lion dinn a bhitheadh beo aig a h-ath-tighinn aig ceann 
tri fichead bliadhna ‘sa seachd deug! 


Charles Loch and his wife decided to leave Wahroonga after 
two years when Charles was able to get a position as a mine 
surveyor elsewhere; it seems that even the wonders of the outback 
could not make up for the primitive living conditions and the hard 
work any longer:” 


‘Shaoileamaid an sin, eadar Mairi is mise, gu’n robh ar cuid- 
oibre glé chruaidh, bha sinn a’ saothrachadh seachd laithean 
gach seachduinn, bha an t-sid teth daonnan agus cha robh ach 
beagan de airgead againn. Bha a’ bheatha an so trom air an 
inntinn gun fhios againn an uair, na’n tachaireadh gu brath, a 
bhitheadh e comasach dhuinn a dhol air falbh. Bha sinn air an 
n-ionnsachadh ri moran an so; bha an sluagh caomhail gu 
leòir; agus feumaidh mi aideachadh gu n a’fhas mi gle dheideil 
air na cnocan duslachail, seargte, agus na comhnaird fharsuing 
fo’n comhdach chraobhan-mulga; ach, gidheadh, is iomadh 
uair a thuit cianalas oirnn, a thainig osna bho n chridhe is a 
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dhuraigeadh sinn a bhi dlùth air sògh agus cridhealas 
Kalgoorlie.’ 


The second article, An Loch, runs to 38 pages and is best 
described as a socio-historical essay with some autobiographical 
material; some information is derived from contemporary oral 
sources. The eponymous loch is Lake Macquarie south of 
Newcastle, New South Wales; this is not a freshwater lake but 
connects to the Pacific Ocean. The article thus refers to the time 
between 1918 and 1925 when Loch was based there. Charles Loch 
used his time there well, because he is able to cover a wide range 
of topics in the article, starting with the description of the 
discovery of the lake and its coal deposits by a Captain Reid in 
1800; Reid actually mistook Lake Macquarie for another location, 
Coal River, the original name of Newcastle.” The place-name 
Reid’s Mistake was still in use in Loch’s day.” Then follows a 
lengthy discussion of the activity of the Rev. Lancelot Threlkeld, 
a missionary who translated parts of the Bible into the local 
Aboriginal language, Awaba, between 1827 and 1859, when he 
died.” By Charles Loch’s time, Awaba had died out although 
Loch met an old man, of European ancestry, who had learned the 
language as a child around 1845:” 


‘Bho chionn beagan bhliadhnachan, ann an 1926, chuala an 
sgriobhadair ann an sraid an Waratah dual-chainnt Awaba air 
a bruidhinn. Thuinich teaghlach a’ bhodaich Eòrpaich so faisg 
air Dora Creek, agus mar leanabh og, ris an canar “Conumbia ” 
leis na daoine dubha bha e daonnan leotha, a’ dol a mach chun 
an iasgaich ‘nan curaidhean beaga, agus ag cluich leis a’ 
chloinn. Bhiodh so tuaiream air ceithir fichead bliadhna roimh 
an am ud, anns a’ bhliadhna 1845, agus e ‘na phaisde ochd 
bliadhna a dh aois. Tha e iongantach gu n robh e air fhaotainn 
beo ‘nan dèidh. Na'n saoilte sin beagan bhliadhnachan roimh 
so, an uair a bha a’ chuimhne na b'fèarr, ciod an stòras 
sgeulachdan a b'urrainn dhuinn a dhioghlam. Dh innis e dhomh 
gu’n do cheannaich athair fèin seisreach dhamh bho Threlkeld 
no “Parson Thirkel”, mar a theireadh e fèin ris, aig briseadh 
suas na Teachdaireachd, cho math ri iomadh sgeul eile bho na 
làithean a chaidh seachad, mu’n loch agus àiteannan eile.’ 


Drawing on Threlkeld’s writings, Loch gives an account of 
various dangerous creatures from Aboriginal belief, for instance 
the fearsome Tippakalin:™ 
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“Chuireadh i a sleagh troimh chinn na cloinne no ghiulaineadh 
i air falbh an fheadhainn a b’aosda ‘na poca-lin, g a saobhaidh 
anns an t-saoghal shìos, as nach tigeadh iad air ais gu brath.' 


As in Tir Shiar an Óir, Charles Loch does not hide his delight 
in landscape and wildlife. He notes the decline of wild animals 
that went along with the increase in settled and urbanised areas, 
and he gives a vivid description of his favourites among the local 
flora. The following passage provides a balanced insight into the 
problem of deforestation and destruction of native species by 
settlers and others:” 


‘Cha robh luchd-diteachaidh Astrailia ag cur meas air bith air 
craobhan na dùthcha. Cha robh ach aon bheachd aca, agus b'e 
sin a bhi ‘gan gearradh sios, no ‘gan spionadh as am bun, cho 
luath ‘s a b'urrainn dhoibh. Tha so, gun teagamh, ri thuigsinn 
a thaobh nos tighinn-beo an luchd-suidheachaidh trathail, do 
an robh glanadh an fhearainn bho chraobhan is gach fas mar 
sin gu cur sil daonnan air thoiseach ‘nan inntinnean; gus an t- 
am so fein, eadhoin, chan eil craobhan na duthcha gu moran de 
fhiach dhoibh. Bho chionn tine air ais, bha aig sluic ghuail 
mhora úra faisg air an loch, aireamh de na craobhan-bithe 
geala, breagha so mu n cuairt air na tighean a bha air an ur- 
thogail le oifigich na méinne; ach cha robh am fear-steornaidh 
riaraichte gus an robh cuideachd dhaoine ag gearradh, ag 
cladhach suas agus a’ losgadh gach géig dhuibh. An sin chuir e 
fios air craobhan ball-mhaiseach Eorpach gu an cur ‘nan àite, 
ni a chuir beagan iongantais, cho math ri neonachas, orm-sa. ’ 


After this, Loch moves into a description of the geology of the 
area and the fossils found in some rock formations, leading on 
naturally to reminiscences about coal prospecting with a great deal 
of technical description of the drilling and investigating of soils 
and rocks that this involved. It is clear that Charles Loch enjoyed 
in particular the outdoors aspects of his profession, the time spent 
out in the forests, with time for observation and talking alongside 
often back-breaking work. Here, he describes the transition from 
untouched forest to bustling coal-mine:” 


‘Is e ni gasda a tha ann a bhi a’ faicinn toiseach na h-oibreach 
air mèinn mhòir an talamh nach do thionndadh riamh. Is math 
is cuimhne leam uair a bha mi a’ tomhas ann an coille, le 
preasan cho tiugh ‘s gu’n do theab mi bhi air mo chall innte. Air 
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la àraidh thug mi obair do dhuine gus e a thòiseachadh air 
gearradh nan craobh, le dha no tri de fhir eile ri chuideachadh 
la no dha ‘na dhèidh so. Chomharraich mi an sin le da mhaide 
ionad far am biodh da shloc. Do neach air bith a thigeadh do'n 
aite an ceann bliadhna bu duilich dha an t-àite aithneachadh. 
Tha a’ choille uile air a gearradh gu h-iomlan mu’n cuairt na 
meinne, agus tha rathad iarainn ‘ga leagail sios ann, na sluic 
cladhaichte, tighean air son nam beairtean-tarruing ri an 
togail, agus a’ chlach i fèin a’ tighinn as an talamh. Tha 
oifigean agus buthan-oibreach ri am faicinn agus luchd-oibre 
anns gach aite, agus bithidh eadhoin Runaire Aonachd nam 
Meinneadairean an nis a’ sior-smuaineachadh ciod is urrainn 
dha a dhèanadh a rithist gus a’ chuideachd-stiuraidh a 
shàrachadh!” 


The essay closes with a description of Newcastle in the 1920s. 
Charles Loch and his family left Australia for Malaya in 1926, and 
internal evidence suggests that the time of writing was around 
1931.” By then, Newcastle was a lively industrial centre, with 
urban development spreading into the surrounding countryside 
and holiday cottages being built around the shores of Lake 
Macquarie as well. However, the Lochs were then living in a part 
of the city where nature had not been entirely subdued: 


‘Cha robh ach coille chraobh-bithe mu ‘r cuairt anns na 
laithean ud agus cha robh tigh eile faisg oirnn. Chan eil sin 
daonnan glè théearuinnte, mar is iomadh uair a chitheamaid rè 
teas an t-samhraidh, losgadh an fhasaich anns an dusun áite aig 
an aon am. Cha robh e neo-annamh, gu dearbh, do thigh am 
measg nan craobh a bhi air a losgadh air la-seachduinn an uair 
a tha iadsan do ‘m buine iad air falbh. B'ann aig an tigh so a 
rugadh Lachlann. B’ ann an so a smuainich sinn gu ‘n robh 
tannasgan no spioradan mu’n cuairt oirnn, a thaobh nan casad 
ana-cneasda a chualas mu ‘r cuairt an dèidh do ‘n dorchadas 
tuiteam gus an d’ fhuair sinn am mach nach robh ann ach 
posum a bha a’ streap mu’n cuairt an tighe agus ag amharc 
troimh na h-uinneagan.’ 


The final essay, Na Gàidheal thar Sàile is the longest of the 
three, running to 58 pages. In this, Charles Loch discusses the 
varied fortunes of the emigrants in the various destinations of 
emigration. He was very much aware that no detailed accounts of 
Gaelic settlers had been written so far, and had Tir Shiar an Oir 
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been published, it is just possible that it might have inspired 
someone to record the stories of the old Gaelic-speaking people in 
a few of the emigrant communities.” Canada, the United States, 
and New Zealand are dealt with fairly briefly before Loch moves 
on to Australia. He identifies the main areas of Gaelic settlement 
as Tasmania, Victoria, Queensland, and New South Wales, and it 
is the latter that forms the focus of his discussion. As this is where 
Loch spent the longest part of his time in Australia he was in a 
position to research the matter, by trawling through libraries, by 
corresponding with people with local knowledge, or by seeking 
out people descended from the original emigrants. Many settlers 
from the Highlands appear to have come to New South Wales as 
a result of the efforts of the Rev. Dr John Dunmore Lang, D.D., a 
great supporter of newcomers from Scotland in New South Wales 
who was active as a Presbyterian minister in NSW between 1823 
and 1878.'" Of particular interest to Loch was a group of 259 
emigrants from Skye who came on the ship Midlothian in 1837. 
The settlers came with their minister, the Rev. William MacIntyre, 
and unlike previous groups of emigrants, they successfully 
refused to be dispersed to different settlements but managed to 
settle together in land on the Hunter River north of Newcastle.'"! 
The Rev. MacIntyre is credited with leading the first Gaelic 
service in New South Wales, if not the Southern Hemisphere:'” 


‘(...) b’abhaist da a bhi a’ searmonachadh do a chomh- 
eilthirich anns a’ Ghaidhlig air gach Sabaid air feadh an turuis. 
Thàinig am “Midlothian” gu cala air an 12mh la de'n 
Dùdlachd. Beagan de làithean an dèidh so, air an Di- 
domhnuich ri leantuinn, an 17mh - is saoil leam, de’n mhios 
cheudna 1837, chumadh mar is cinnteach a’ cheud seirbhis a 
chualas riamh anns a’ Ghaidhlig ann an leth-chruinne mu 
dheas an t-saoghail. Aig sé uairean anns an fheasgar, 
shearmonaich an t-Urramach Mac an t-Saoir do choimhthional 
eilthirich na “Midlothian” uile gu léir, agus mar an ceudna do 
iomadh Gaidheal eile a thachair a bhi ann an Sidni aig an am. 
Bha aireamh mhor de’n fheadhainn so, air falbh bho chionn 
iomadh bliadhna a duthaich an athraichean. Chruinnich iad an 
so, a chluinntinn Focal na Firinn ann an cainnt an leanabais. 
Tha e air a ràdh le aon a bha am measg a’ choimhthionail gu n 
robh an t-seirbhis anabarrach gluasadach is drùidhteach.’ 


Loch outlines the initial area of settlement of this group of 
emigrants as the Hunter River, the Barrington River, the Manning 
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River, the Clarence River, and the Richmond River. He found 
descendants of these settlers, or at any rate families that bore 
Highland names, in all these areas in the early 1920s when he was 
investigating the Gaelic communities. The Gaelic-speakers he 
met there were on the whole quite elderly, and he even 
encountered a few of those who had come over on the Midlothian 
as children, among them an old lady who had been born in Raasay 
and several others:'™ 


‘Is gann orm a chreidsinn gur beo fhathast fear air bith a 


thainig a mach anns an luing-eilthirich Midlothian. Ach aig am 
mo thadhal ann an 1921, bha Calum agus Aonghas Mac 
Bheathain, a ràinig Astrailia innte, mar leanaban aig 
Barrington. Bha cuideachd, ann an céarnan eile de’n staid, 
Mhr. A. Camshron aig Woodford Leigh, Niall Mac Cuinn a 
Kings Creek agus Domhnull Mac Cuinn aig Tomago. Faodaidh 
e a bhi gu n robh fear no dha eile ann nach b aithne dhuinn.’ 


At first, the Hunter River settlers prospered but in 1857, a rise 
in rents, combined with floods that destroyed their crops, forced 
many of them to move on again, further north to the Barrington 
River. Loch’s friend and informant Neil Shaw, whose father was 
one of the original settlers, tells of the circumstances:'” 


‘Dh'innis mo charaid Niall Mac Ille-Sheathanaich dhomh, gun 
robh athair air a leir sgrios gu h-iomlan leis an dile mhoir air 
an Hunter anns a’ bhliadhna ‘57. Bha da thasdan deug gach 
buiseal air an tairgsinn dha air son barra luachmhoir 
cruithneachd, agus seachduin an deidh so, cha robh dad air bith 

a bhuineadh dha air fhagail aige. Thugadh gach ni bhuaithe leis 

na tuil.’ 

After this setback, however, the Barrington River community 
prospered. There is good evidence that Gaelic was passed on to 
the next generation or two and even in 1921, there was a handful 
of Gaelic-speakers left: 


‘Eadar na bliadhnachan ‘50 agus ‘60 de'n linn a chaidh 
seachad, bha tri teaghlaichean deug air an stèidheachadh fad 
na h-aibhne faisg air so. Bha e air a radh gu n robh, theagamh, 
eadar ceithir fichead agus ceud luchd-bruidhinn na Gaidhlig 
anns an tireachas bheag, aonarach so. Rugadh iomadh aon 
anns an duthaich. Aig am mo thadhal do’n aite beagan de 
bhliadhnachan air ais cha robh ach naoinear anns aig an robh 
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comas a’ chànain a bhruidhinn. Bha iad uile aois mhòir, am 
fear a b oige dhiubh, os cionn tri fichead bliadhna aig am 
sgriobhaidh.’ 


The settlement was, for a time, entirely Gaelic-speaking, 
apparently. While the Aboriginal population tended to disappear 
as the white settlers expanded, some of them stayed on and 
learned to communicate in Gaelic. One of them, Jack Cook, was 
still alive in Charles Loch’s day:'” 


‘Chan eil teagamh ann nach robh ach Gaidhlig air a bruidhinn 
am measg nan teaghlaichean am Barrington re nan làithean 
trathail ud. Bha treubh dhaoine-dubha a’ fuireach mu’n cuairt 
an so nuair a thàinig an ceud luchd-suigheachaidh. 
Dh'innseadh dhomh guin robh a’ Ghàidhlig aig gach aon 
diùbh. Cha saoil mi gu bheil reusan air bith gus an t-iomradh 
so a chur an teagamh. Tha fios againn gu bheil e furasda do 
dhaoine-dubha na h-Astrailia uile canainean ura ionnsachadh 
agus mur robh ach beagan de’n Bheurla ann air tus mu n cuairt 
an so, feumaidh gu’n robh cuid mhath de'n Ghàidhlig aca, ged 
nach biodh aca ach an comas biadh no sean aodaichean a 
bhleid bho’n coimhearsnaich gheala. An dèidh coinneachadh 
na priomh-mhuinntreach agus nan daoine Eòrpaich cha bhi 
ann ach ùine ghoirid gus an ruith na daoine-dubha am mach, 
agus is e sin thachair doibh-san mu n Abhainn Barrington. Tha 
iad uile gu lèir air dol seachad ach leth-fhuil no dhà ann an 
campachadh astar beag air falbh. Bha seanair an teaghlaich so, 
Jack Cook no Mullacut - Mac an Tairneanaich, mar theirteadh 
ris ann an cainnt na priomh-mhuinntreach, bodach direach air 
a chasan, agus beothail, mu cheithir fichead bliadhna a dh'aois. 
Chuala mi le mo chluasan fhèin iomadh facal Gaidhlig bhuaidh, 
ged nach robh e bho chionn ùine mhòr ‘ga bruidhinn no ‘ga 
cluinntinn. Chuala mi gu’n robh dà bhalach dhubh, Jack Button 
agus Dave Brummie, air an togail, tha mi ag creidsinn ann an 
teaghlach fir-suidheachaidh, aig an robh Gàidhlig cho math ri 
duine air bith as a’ Ghàidhealtachd. Bha aon diùbh beò, is e ‘na 
bhodach, aig am mo chuairt, ged nach d'fhaca mi e.’ 


It is worth noting that Charles Loch not only entered into 
conversation with Jack Cook, he also took the time to find out his 
Aboriginal name, Mullacut, and the meaning of the name, ‘son of 
thunder.’ It was probably on the same occasion that Charles Loch 
commissioned the old man to make a boomerang for him although 
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I have no information whether the boomerang was ever made or 
delivered, because in Neil Shaw’s opinion, ‘Jack is real good at 
promising but forgets to full them.’'* Loch’s use of the term 
priomh-mhuinntir is a literal translation of the term Aborigines 
which avoids any racist overtones, and it is likely that he intended 
the other term he uses, na daoine dubha, to be seen as merely 
descriptive. Judging by his writings, his attitude to the Aborigines 
he met seems to have been informed by a mixture of curiosity 
about their ways and culture and sympathy for their marginalised 
situation. 

The three essays read well, and Charles Loch has achieved a 
successful mix of the informative and the entertaining in his 
choice of topics. Occasionally, we can observe English idiom in 
his Gaelic writing, and there are occasional grammatical errors 
and odd usages of words but on the whole he has made a good job 
of Tir Shiar an Oir. His writing is at its best when he describes his 
own experiences, and his delight in people shines through as well 
as a capacity for enthusiasm for a subject. There is also a gentle 
sense of humour that never fails to appeal to the reader. 


Dictionaries 

The collection of material for his dictionaries occupied Charles 
Loch over a period of several decades, beginning before the First 
World War and ending in 1956.'° Perhaps the seeds were sown in 
1910, following a letter from a certain Ewen MacDonald, 
detailing the progress of a Gaelic-English dictionary that was 
being issued in parts. Evidently, Loch’s letter to which this is a 
reply enquired whether an English-Gaelic version was planned to 
follow the present dictionary, for MacDonald admits the 
following:'”® 


‘I do not now intend to issue an Eng. Gael. part. This Gaelic 
English one has taken so much out of me. I have been almost 
collapsing many a time & when one reckons about 15 or 16 
years @ 15 hours daily average work I think that is enough for 
one lifetime. I should have liked to have done the other part too 
but I don’t really feel up to it. Perhaps one of my sons might 
undertake it later on or someone else who feels the necessity for 
such a work to refer to themselves.’ 


This is, of course, none other than Edward Dwelly who here 
admits to being rather tired of lexicography at the end of a 
monumental effort.'" 
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It was not long before Charles Loch ventured into the collecting 
of words himself, beginning with a topic close to his own heart: 
mining. In a note in An Deo-Gréine, he requests information about 
Gaelic mining terms, evidently with a view to publication: ‘It is 
hoped to compile and place on record a complete list of mining 
terms in the three Gaelic dialects (...).’' A similar request was 
printed in the Manx journal Mannin in 1915 which elicited a 
response from J. Cubbon in Edmonton, Canada.'* Both the 
Mannin note and Cubbon claim that mining terms in use in the Isle 
of Man were imported by Cornish miners in the nineteenth 
century and derived from Cornish.'* I have no information what 
route Charles Loch took to elicit Irish mining terms. On the whole, 
his attempt does not seem to have been particularly successful as 
the pamphlet of mining terms that he had in mind never appeared. 
If he gained any Scottish Gaelic mining terms in this way, these 
may well have filtered into Tir Shiar an Óir, especially the 
passages where he tells of his experience in Western Australia, 
although there is not a great deal of technical terminology there. 
Looking at the dictionaries, the section on ‘Mines and Quarries’ in 
vol. I runs to three and a half pages and does not include any of 
the technical terminology that Loch was trying to elicit back in 
1913, e.g. main shaft, sode material, crosscut, overhand stope. 
Loch probably did not include every technical term he 
encountered: ‘There is of course, no end to the number of 
technical terms in specialized inductries in any language, only 
known as a rule, to workers in that particular line.”' It is 
interesting, though, that he gives two distinct sets of terminology 
for coal mining and metal mining. 

Technical vocabulary had long been a concern within the 
language movement. Current affairs and contemporary matters 
were prominent among the topics discussed in the pages of An 
Gaidheal and it comes as no surprise that the provision of 
appropriate vocabulary was among the concerns of An Comunn 
Gàidhealach. Concern regarding the absence of technical 
vocabulary was expressed as early as 1931 by George 
Marjoribanks at the Annual Business Meeting of that year.''s 
Writing in his capacity as convener of the Publications 
Committee, T.M. Murchison notes the need for what he describes 
as a Glossary of New Words and Terms in an article entitled ‘New 
Gaelic Publications’ in An Gaidheal in 1946.'" He sums up the 
problem as follows:'" 
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‘Each Gaelic writer and speaker is left to his own devices and 
ingenuity, so that we find, on the one hand, clumsy and 
inelegant paraphrases and circumlocutions or far-fetched and 
obscure neologisms built up from old Gaelic roots, and on the 
other hand, English and other foreign words borrowed 
wholesale and without any attempt at moulding them in Gaelic 
form.’ 


In the article, Murchison attempts to enlist the help of 
individuals interested in remedying this unsatisfactory situation. 
He encourages readers to send in lists of words for which Gaelic 
equivalents are needed, and also to extract Gaelic terminology that 
has already been used in Gaelic writings in the past from material 
published in the twentieth century. A committee would then 
supervise the collation of the material thus gathered, with a view 
towards eventual publication in book or pamphlet form. The 
response to this proposal, however, appears to have been less than 
enthusiastic. Charles Loch seems to have placed some of his 
material at the disposal of An Comunn Gaidhealach as early at 
1946 although nothing was done with it at the time.'” In 1956, 
extracts from Loch’s Technical Dictionary were published in An 
Gaidheal , covering the topics of ‘Theatre,’ ‘Drama,’ ‘Cinema,’ 
‘Radio or Wireless,’ ‘Television,’ and various sets of 
mathematical terms." 

The material that appeared in An Gaidheal was only a small part 
of Loch’s lexicographical work. By the mid-1950s, Charles Loch 
had succeeded in compiling five volumes of lexicographical 
material. Three of these make up the English-Gaelic Classified 
Dictionary of Technical and Modern Terms; one volume is 
entitled The Animal Kingdom in Scotland: Names in Gaelic; and 
another bears the title The Vegetable Kingdom in Scotland: Names 
in Gaelic. He produced three copies of each and deposited one set 
with the Department of Celtic, another with An Comunn 
Gaidhealach, and kept the last one which was given to GUL by 
his son Iain.”' There is no doubt that Charles Loch set about this 
task methodically and meticulously. The plant and animal 
dictionaries both give the Latin as well as the Gaelic names of the 
plant or creature in question, following scientific classification 
systems. He took an illustrated dictionary produced by the 
German publisher of reference works, Duden, as his model for the 
classification system of the technical dictionaries (Bildwérterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache).'” The first edition of this monoglot 
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German dictionary appeared in 1935, and Loch was certainly 
based in Yugoslavia in 1936. The first dictionary of this kind from 
this publisher, the illustrated dictionary was aimed at both native 
speakers and learners of German.'’” It is perfectly possible that 
Loch came across it in Yugoslavia since he expressly refers to 
widespread proficiency in German among educated Slovenes in 
his letter to An Gaidheal in connection with the discussion on 
‘The Present Position of Gaelic’ quoted previously. The same 
letter indicates clearly that he was familiar with the linguistic set- 
up of the part of Yugoslavia he was in, suggesting that he 
discussed matters relating to language with his acquaintances 
there. It is clear that Loch observed the interplay between prestige 
and minority languages with interest and that this would have had 
an influence on his thinking about the position of Gaelic. As he 
was also working on lexicographical matters then it is likely that 
a new and at that time probably quite innovative dictionary would 
have been of immense interest to him. 

Loch follows the Bildworterbuch closely in ordering the 
material in his technical dictionaries by using the same order of 
categories including ‘Mankind, the Family and the Home,’ 
‘Occupations, Industries, and Trades,’ ‘Leisure Time and Sport,’ 
‘Science and Art,’ ‘Religion and Mythology,’ ‘The State, the 
Government, and the Armed Forces,’ ‘The Community — Town 
and Village,’ ‘Finance, Economics, and Transport,’ ‘History and 
Past Times,’ ‘Folklore and Customs,’ ‘Animals and Plants,’ 
‘Literature,’ ‘Geographical Place-names,’ and for those words that 
refuse to be classified, ‘Sundry Terms and Words.’ Many of the 
broad categories of the Bildwdrterbuch are divided further into 
sections, improving on clarity and ease of use compared to the 
model. The large category ‘Arbeit und Beruf (‘work and 
occupation’) is only divided into a long list of individual sub- 
sections in the original.'* This turns into ‘Occupations, Industries, 
and Trades’ in Loch’s dictionary and is subdivided into sections 
dealing with agriculture, hunting and fishing, industry, different 
branches of engineering and building, trades, food provision, and 
the print media. Each of these then has its own individual sub- 
headings. A category dealing with literature and grammar is not 
based on anything in the Bildworterbuch but clearly reflects the 
needs of learners. Loch further adapts his model to fit the 
requirements of Gaelic; for instance, the section on ‘The Estate, 
the Farm, and Agriculture’ has a sub-section on ‘The Crofter and 
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Scottish Farmer of Past Times.’ The section ‘Music and Dancing,’ 
in the category ‘Leisure Time and Sport,’ devotes a further sub- 
section to ‘The Scottish Bagpipe.’ Under the category ‘Sundry 
Terms and Words,’ in the sub-section ‘Unclassified Words,’ we 
find things like ‘ransom — /uach-saoraidh,’ the adjective ‘ascetic 
— iom-chrabhach and cruaidh-chrabhach’ and ‘brothel — drùis- 
lann, druis-thaigh, m.’ Another sub-heading is ‘Sundry 
Uncommon Terms,’ running to 13 pages and including 
‘absentmindedness — smuain-sheachranach, a.” ‘doctrine — 
oileanachd, f.’ and ‘pinguid — sliomchrathach, a.’ with the 
English term helpfully glossed ‘fat or greasy.’ 

Loch took some further suggestions for his dictionaries from 
publications of technical terminology in other languages, e.g. Irish 
and Afrikaans, published by the Irish and South African 
governments respectively.’ The South African government 
published a number of pamphlets and dictionaries that provide 
technical vocabulary in Afrikaans and English. Some of these are 
in fields that Charles Loch might have come across in his work as 
a mining engineer, for instance mining, geology, building, and 
railway terms; there are also word-lists and dictionaries on 
agriculture, construction, law, physics, chemistry, anatomy, and 
pharmacology.’ A number of official Irish publications 
concerned with terminology were part of Loch’s donation of 
books; these range from standardised orthography to grammar and 
literature, from customs and excise terminology to legal and trade 
terms, and from musical, historical and sports vocabulary to 
medical and scientific terms. Irish schoolbooks, covering the 
subjects of geography, geometry, and physics, are also 
represented. '”’ 

It would seem that his experience as a learner of Gaelic further 
motivated Charles Loch in the compilation of his dictionaries. 
Like any learner, he would have been ‘lost for words’ on occasion, 
and a conventional dictionary can be cumbersome to use when 
looking for a set of words connected to a particular subject. He 
knew exactly what sort of dictionary he required himself, and 
because he was of a methodical and systematic disposition he saw 
clearly that many of the words he wanted were already in 
existence, embedded in the texts that he read: 


‘Few Gaelic speakers have any idea of what a wealth of 
technical terms have appeared in Gaelic literature, and it was 
thought that this classified system of presenting them, would be 
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of most use by showing together all available words, about the 
subject in which the enquirer is interested at the time.’ 


‘During the period 1900 to 1930 which might be called the 
Golden Age of Modern Gaelic litereture (sic). The review, Guth 
na Bliadhna; the Newspapers MacTalla and Alba; and the 
magazines An Gaidheal and An Sgeulaiche were all discussing 
contemporary problems and numbers of technical terms were in 
use. This is sometimes forgotten now-a-days and new words are 
invented for which those a generation or two ago were well 
known but have temporarily gone out of use.’ 


As someone with a strong interest in contemporary Gaelic, 
Charles Loch was an avid reader of these magazines. He 
specifically lists as sources An Deo-Gréine (vols. VII-XVIII, 
1912-1922), An Gaidheal (vols. XIX-XLI, 1924-1946), An Crois 
Tara (1938-1939), Alba (1920-1921); Guth na Bliadhna (vols. IV- 
XVII, 1907-1920), An Sgeulaiche (1909-1911), Teachdaire nan 
Gàidheal — a Canadian paper (1932-1933), Gairm (vols. I-III, 
1952-1955), and the Gaelic column of the Weekly Scotsman.'” 
The periodicals that were edited by Ruaraidh Erskine of Mar 
(Alba, An Sgeulaiche, and Guth na Bliadhna) were a particularly 
useful source because of their emphasis on contemporary topics.'” 

Loch describes his methodology in the introduction to vol. I: 
‘During the last fifteen years the compiler has concentrated on the 
collection of these words; by systematically going through all 
available Gaelic literature, books, papers, Magazines and 
dictionaries.” He did precisely what T.M. Murchison had 
suggested in 1946 in the pages of An Gaidheal although he had 
already started this work several years before Murchison’s article 
appeared. Most of the publications that provided him with 
material for his dictionaries came to the Department with Loch’s 
donations and a full list of them is found in the accompanying 
catalogue that he compiled.'*! On looking through his own copies 
of the above journals, most of which are either in the Department 
or in Glasgow University Library, it emerges that he marked 
certain words; he also ticked individual pages. My interpretation 
is that he noted down these words and filed them in some sort of 
index under the appropriate heading although no evidence 
survives of his precise methodology. He also made use of 
Dwelly’s dictionary and MacLennan’s’ Etymological 
Dictionary.’ Books and pamphlets on specific subjects had an 
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input, as well, beginning with grammars, of which a large range is 
noted in Loch’s catalogue." Another source was place-names, 
and again the catalogue lists a substantial collection of books on 
the subject, alongside a note highlighting the presence of articles 
on place-names in TGSI.” Two books on nursing and First Aid, 
published under the auspices of An Comunn Gàidhealach, were 
another source of specialised vocabulary, and insurance-related 
terminology came from an abridged prospectus published by the 
Northern Assurance Company of Aberdeen. Duncan Connell’ s 
book on astrology had of course been used already in connection 
with Tir Shiar an Òir.” It may well be that the ‘numerous other 
sources too numerous to mention’ at the end of Loch’s list were, 
in fact, individuals — his teachers and mentors, friends from the 
various Gaelic circles that he moved in, or the many individuals 
he corresponded with. 

Charles Loch clearly saw himself as an amateur in the field of 
lexicography, and while he worked methodically, he did not fully 
conform to scholarly standards, such as giving full references or 
giving a detailed description of his methodology. He saw his 
dictionaries as groundwork for further work to be done: os 


‘The original intention was to publish this Dictionary, after 
being suitably edited by competent Gaelic scholars; in the hope 
that it would be of use to modern Gaelic writers, Broadcasters, 
and Speakers. Owing to circumstances, the work has been left 
in an unfinished condition, that is to say, unedited; and rather 
than the result of so many years of work be wasted, it was 
decided to deposit the copies available in certain libraries where 
these lists of words will be available to Gaelic students who may 
wish to make use of them; or to other compilers of Technical 
Terms or Word Lists or as a source or basis for data, if or when 
new words in the language are standardised by a future Gaelic 
Academy.’ 


On the other hand, he was confident enough to see sufficient 
value in his work to justify a further step: ‘Permission is hereby 
given to anyone who may wish to make use of or print the whole 
or any part of this dictionary to do so, or to reproduce any part of 
it without charge. An acknowledgement would of course be 
appreciated.’ In effect, Charles Loch has removed any copyright 
restrictions. 
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The Gaelic Diaspora 

Charles Loch’s prolonged period abroad placed him into a 
situation that is comparable to that of the emigrants from Gaelic 
Scotland who settled in foreign parts. Perhaps this gave him a 
special degree of empathy with such emigrants, some of whom he 
met in Australia, and it appears that his own experience sparked 
his interest in the Gaelic diaspora. Some of the material he 
acquired in his research into emigrant communities has filtered 
into the third part of Tir Shiar an Oir, where he summarised the 
situation in Canada, the United States, and New Zealand before 
moving on to a substantial discussion of Australia, with particular 
emphasis on New South Wales. 

The destinations of Gaelic emigration that Charles Loch was 
interested in emerge from his correspondence. Jamaica proved to 
be a dead end. From the letters he received from several 
correspondents it is clear that he asked for information about 
negroes who learned Gaelic from planters of Highland origin. No 
Gaelic-speaking negroes were on record in Jamaica within living 
memory and the only connection that one of the correspondents, 
Dugald Campbell of Kilmurley, Liguanea P.O., was able to 
suggest was that some black slaves were sent to Nova Scotia 
following a rebellion. He derives his knowledge from a Gaelic- 
speaking minister, Mr Murray, who came to Jamaica from Nova 
Scotia. Murray maintained that the rebellion took place in the late 
18th century and that the slaves sent to Nova Scotia of necessity 
learned Gaelic, which was then the only language in use there. He 
also suggests that some of their descendants, still Gaelic-speaking, 
were alive in the early 1870s." 

North America was also targeted by Loch in his search for 
information about the Gaelic diaspora. It appears that his request 
for information was thorough, for one of his correspondents, the 
Rev. Dr C. G. Vardell, principal of Flora MacDonald College in 
Redsprings, North Carolina, comments: ‘(...) it seems as if that 
brother in Australia wants us to write a history of the Highland 
settlements of North Carolina. I (...) will try and get up a few 
notes touching the points that he asks about. I will do my best for 
him.“ As with the Jamaican investigation, Charles Loch wrote to 
an initial contact who then got in touch with others who might 
have relevant information, in this case N. McInnis of Pembroke, 
North Carolina. McInnis then passed on Loch’s questions to 
Vardell, whose reply is extant, and to a Miss Elios McGill in 
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Fayetteville. McInnis himself remembers Gaelic spoken in 
Pembroke in the 1870s although hardly any fluent speakers 
remained in 1925; his own father was a fluent speaker but did not 
pass the language on. McInnis also relates that his grandfather 
Angus, born in 1785, came from Jura around 1815; we are thus 
looking at an example of language shift that has taken place within 
three generations, a common pattern in emigrant communities. As 
for Gaelic being learnt by Indians or blacks, McInnis does not 
have any information about this. However, he includes a map of 
the Carolinas in which he has marked the area of Highland 
settlement in a very general way: it includes all but a few western 
counties of North Carolina and the entire north-eastern section of 
South Carolina. I would hazard a guess that Charles Loch had 
hoped for a more clearly differentiated answer which would 
discuss specific settlements, much in the way in which Loch 
himself had dealt with the Midlothian emigrants. The letter 
concludes with the following information: ‘I am Mayor of my 
town, 55 years of age and weigh 200 pounds, good health and 
good heart.’'*' How Charles Loch located potential informants is 
still a matter of conjecture; links between different Gaelic or 
Highland Societies may have provided information, as in the case 
of the Antigonish Highland Society where Charles Loch simply 
addressed the letter to ‘The Secretary, Gaelic Society, Antigonish, 
N. S.’'* In the case of McInnis, who was an engineer as well, 
membership of some professional body may have provided the 
connection. Once initial contact was made, correspondents often 
passed on the names and addresses of others who might be able to 
contribute information. 

Still on the subject of North America, Charles Loch was rather 
more successful in his enquiries in Canada, perhaps because a 
number of relatively strongly Gaelic-speaking communities were 
in existence in the 1920s. A draft letter of his survives which sheds 
some light on the questions he put to his informants; in this, he 
also states that he was collecting material for the purpose of 
furthering “Gaelic propaganda.’’? He asks for quite detailed 
information about number and age of speakers, literacy levels, and 
names of settlements in the Gaelic-speaking counties of Cape 
Breton and Nova Scotia to enable him to draw a language 
distribution map. A letter by Fr Ewen MacDonald serves as an 
example of the sort of answers Loch received.'* In some places, 
such as Lochiel in Ontario, there are only a few Gaelic speakers 
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left, and their age range is skewed towards those over 50 years of 
age; at the time of writing, the last Gaelic monoglot had just died. 
Elsewhere, e.g. in Glengarry and Stormont county, Gaelic is used 
throughout all age ranges although schooling generally takes place 
in English. MacDonald estimates a total of 15,000 Gaelic 
speakers, 10% of whom use Gaelic as the home language although 
only 3% are literate in it. Other correspondents are broadly in 
agreement with MacDonald’s views.'* 

Some of the Canadian correspondents were Catholic priests, and 
one of them, Fr Ewen J. MacDonald of Lochiel, Ontario, 
concludes his letter to Charles Loch with the following postscript: 
‘Best wishes to Scotch Catholic — may God always love you.’ It 
is possible that MacDonald is leaping to a conclusion here because 
he also sent Charles Loch some Gaelic materials relating to 
Catholicism, such as a Catechism; the truth may be that Loch 
wanted these because they were in Gaelic. On the other hand, 
Ruaraidh Erskine of Mar, godfather to Charles Loch’s older son, 
was also a Catholic, and it is questionable whether a Catholic 
godfather would have been acceptable to another denomination in 
1912. To add complexity to the matter, Charles Loch’s wife was 
the daughter of a Church of England clergyman — even in a High 
Church context, mixed marriages were probably not a common 
occurrence in 1907. Tam Dalyell waz unable to shed any light on 
the subject, thus the matter of Charles Loch’s religious affiliation 
is still a matter of conjecture. It may well be the case that he 
belonged to the Church of England or the Episcopalian Church 
and took a tolerant view of the religious convictions of others 
which may well have led many individuals to believe that he was 
‘one of them’. His friendship in Australia with the Presbyterian 
minister Allan MacKillop would seem to point in the same 
direction, as would Loch’s role in initiating proceedings to hold a 
Presbyterian service commemorating the centenary of the arrival 
of the Midlothian settlers in New South Wales.“ 

In the early 1930s, Charles Loch turned his attention to New 
Zealand. Again, his correspondents report that once-strong Gaelic 
communities are declining, and the language is not passed on to 
children. Occasional snippets of information emerge that shed 
some light on the state of affairs. The Gaelic settlers of Waipu, for 
instance, came to New Zealand via Nova Scotia, and it appears 
that there were Gaelic church services in Waipu in the 1930s.'* 
Gaelic classes in Waipu and Dunedin, led by the Rev. D.M. 
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Maclennan, were well attended and successful in the years before 
1914, when Maclennan returned to Scotland.'*® Gordon 
MacDonald reports that Otago province was exclusively settled by 
Scottish emigrants initially, and in 1930 80% of the people were 
of Scottish origin, with half of them Gaelic speakers who had, 
however, passed to a bilingual situation; even Waipu was by then 
bilingual.’ It appears that Charles Loch also tried to elicit 
information on whether Gaelic had passed into the Maori 
population but no relevant replies appear to have come from his 
correspondents. "*! 


‘The Present State of the Manx Language’ 

In 1946, Charles Loch went to the Isle of Man to investigate the 
state of Manx. A full set of correspondence relating to this trip 
survives between the Glasgow holdings and the Manx National 
Archives in the Manx Museum in Douglas.'* A typewritten report 
detailing Loch’s findings, entitled ‘Present State of the Manx 
Language 1946’ is extant; Loch’s original plan to have this 
published in the Journal of the Manx Museum came to nothing 
although a copy was deposited in the Manx National Archives.'® 
Loch’s unpublished report formed the basis for an article in 
Welsh, prepared by A.S.B. Davies and published in 1948 in the 
Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies where Loch’s research is 
acknowledged;'* Davies sent a hand-written translation of his 
article to Loch in 1951.5 During his stay in the island in April 
1946, Loch made contact with all the native Manx speakers he 
was able to find with the help of several individuals who took an 
interest in Manx and were learners of the language themselves. It 
is likely that he had the help of Yn Cheshaght Ghailckagh (Manx 
Language Society) in this undertaking since he corresponded with 
members of the society both at the time and at several periods 
before his visit. In his report, he acknowledges the help of Mark 
Braide, C.C. Craine, and John Gell in particular; As fluent 
learners of Manx, all three were well-known figures in the Manx 
language movement at the time.” 

Loch’s interest in Manx goes back to before the First World 
War. As he outlined in his report on Manx, he first became aware 
of the language through a school friend whose mother knew some 
Manx and taught phrases and expressions to her children. It is not 
clear whether she was a native speaker or a learner; Loch 
identifies her as the sister of Deemster C.T. Cheslyn Callow.'* 
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During his time in Western Australia, around 1909, Loch worked 
with a miner originally from Laxey, Bill Cubbon, who may well 
have been a native speaker. At the very least, Cubbon was willing 
to discuss matters relating to Manx, and to the island in general, 
with Loch. Loch’s conversations with Cubbon may have 
contributed to Loch’s interest in Gaelic, Irish, and Manx mining 
terminology which has been mentioned before; Cubbon had, after 
all, been trained at the famous Laxey mine which was a leading 
producer of zinc, lead, and copper ore in the second half of the 
nineteenth century; like many Manx miners, he is likely to have 
left the island when cheaper ore from abroad led to a decline of 
Manx mining towards the end of the century.'” 

By the time of Loch’s visit in 1946, Manx had undergone a 
prolonged period of neglect and decline. The last monoglot 
speakers had faded away during the first three decades or so of the 
twentieth century. When interviewed by Loch about the subject, 
Edward (Ned) Maddrell remembered interpreting for an elderly 
couple, Mr and Mrs Keggin, whenever they needed to do business 
with English-speakers.'*' This memory goes back to the 1880s, 
when Maddrell was a boy; by the time of his death in 1974 at the 
age of 97, he was the sole remaining native speaker of Manx.'” 

Loch’s stay in the island was too short to allow him to 
investigate the subject of the last native speakers; in his report, he 
suggests that such an investigation would best be left to somebody 
with better local knowledge and contacts. He did, however, 
succeed in tracking down no fewer than twenty native speakers 
whom he lists by name, place of residence and place of birth if 
different. Not all of these individuals were fully fluent any more. 
Loch did not meet all of them but managed to catch up with about 
a dozen and interview them. He notes with particular satisfaction 
that he was able to follow some of the Manx he heard them speak 
thanks to his knowledge of Gaelic. A hand-drawn map that 
precedes the typescript text shows where these last speakers are 
based, mostly in remote rural locations in the south and the north 
of the island. Loch also notes a number of learners of Manx and 
emphasises the link between them and the native speakers from 
whom they learned the language. In the rest of the report, Loch 
summarises the state of teaching of Manx in evening classes, 
comments on the use of Manx in official and religious contexts, 
and notes the scarcity of published material in Manx. He also 
discusses the decline of Manx as charted in anecdotes heard from 
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his informants and in census figures, with particular emphasis on 
the figures for 1901, which he uses as the basis for a map showing 
percentages of Manx speakers in the different parishes of the 
island.'* Considering that Loch only spent a week in the Isle of 
Man, he succeeded in gathering a substantial amount of first-hand, 
up-to-date material for his report. It is likely that his previous 
experience researching the decline of Gaelic in emigrant 
communities gave him a good idea of what questions he needed to 
ask in order to get the information he wanted. 


Conclusion 

It is a matter of regret that circumstances did not permit Charles 
Loch to publish any of the material he wrote or compiled during 
his lifetime. His essays in Tir Shiar an Óir would have been of 
great interest to both the Gaels of Scotland and the Gaelic- 
speaking expatriate communities in various countries, particularly 
in Australia. His dictionaries contain much material that is still of 
use now although of course there is much technical vocabulary in 
use today that simply did not exist in the first half of the twentieth 
century. His survey of native speakers conducted in the Isle of 
Man has been used in recent research on the decline of Manx, 
suggesting that he made a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of this significant phase in the decline of the 
language.'* Charles Loch deserves to be remembered for his 
writings and dictionaries alone. Moreover, the fact that he 
achieved so much as a learner, who was only occasionally in 
direct contact with Gaelic Scotland, stands testimony to his 
determination not only to learn the language but also to support 
the language movement to the best of his ability. 
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Notes 


l. Personal communication. I am grateful to Mr Dalyell for information about 
Charles Loch and Gordon Loch, who was Mr Dalyell’s father and Charles 
Loch’s first cousin. 


2. Gordon Loch, The Family of Loch (Edinburgh 1934), p. 408. 

3. Loch 1934, genealogical table between pp. 422 and 423. 

4. Loch 1934, pp. 272 and 371. 

5. Loch 1934, p. 372. 

6. Charles W. Loch, English-Gaelic Technical Dictionary vol.l (c.1956), 
unpublished typescript copy in the possession of the Department of Celtic, 
University of Glasgow. The quotation appears on a sheet between the title- 
page and the introduction. 

7. Loch 1956, following title-page. 


8. John Belchem, ‘The onset of Modernity’ in: John Belchem (ed.), New History 
of the Isle of Man vol. 5 (Liverpool 2000), pp. 72-93. 

9. Loch 1934, pp. 409-419. 

10. Loch 1934, pp. 420-423. 

11. E. Erskine Loch, Fever, famine and gold. The ... story of the adventures and 
discoveries of the Andes-Amazon Expedition in the ... Llanganatis Mountains 
(London, 1938). A copy is in the National Library of Scotland. 

12. Loch 1934, pp. 396-401. 

13. The holdings of the National Library of Scotland contain several books by 
Sydney Loch, both fiction and factual accounts, some of the latter co- 
authored by his wife, Joice NanKivell Loch. 

14. This is how Loch’s position is described on a plan of the mine which Loch 
prepared and published under the auspices of the Geological Survey of 
Western Australia: C. W. Loch, Geological plan in isometric projection of 
the Mountain Queen G.M. Marvel Loch, Yilgarn G.F. (Perth, W.A. 1914), 
Scale [ca. 1:1 200]. A copy of this is in the National Library of Australia (Call 
Number: MAP G9021.H1 [19147] (Mine plan)). Loch worked at this mine at 
some date between 1909 and 1916. 

15. Most of his employment history has emerged from the unpublished collection 
of his correspondence. 

16. See http://www.worldstatesmen.org/Slovenia.html consulted on 27/05/2003. 

17. Letter to Angus Matheson, dated 12/10/1957, in GUL MS. Gen. 138/1. One 
of the members gained by An Comunn in this way was a Mrs Joan Diana 
Brett, apparently; see An Gaidheal vol. XLVI, pt.8 (1952), p.64. He also 
mentions ‘a small Gaelic class’ in a letter to R. Ogilvie MacKenna, the 
Librarian at Glasgow University Library, dated 25/01/1958, in GUL MS. 
Gen. 138/1. 

18. Copy of death certificate no. HC 660764 in the author’s possession. 

19. Letter to Angus Matheson, dated 12/10/1957, in GUL MS. Gen. 138/1. 
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This correspondence forms part of GUL MS Gen. 138/1. 

Letter to Angus Matheson, dated 08/03/1958, in GUL MS. Gen. 138/1. 
Letter by L. lain Loch to the Librarian, dated 24/04/1969, in GUL MS. Gen. 
138/1. 

A full catalogue of Loch’s correspondence and writings held by Glasgow 
University is forthcoming in A. Gunderloch, ‘Gaelic Manuscripts in Glasgow 
University — Past and Future Prospects’ in M. Byrne & T.O. Clancy (eds.), 
Litreachas nan Gàidheal : New Critical Essays on Gaelic Literature (Four 
Courts Press). 

Loch 1934, p. 372. 

Loch 1934, pp. 318-330. 

Loch 1934, p. 401. 

Loch 1934, p. 401. 

Personal communication from Tam Dalyell. 

Personal communication from Tam Dalyell. 

Loch 1934, p. 378. 

D.S. Thomson (ed.), Companion to Gaelic Scotland (Oxford 1983), p. 70. 
Letter to Charles Loch, dated 16/12/1916. 

W. Gillies: “Liam Mac Gill Iosa: a Friend of the Gael’ in: TGSI vol. 56 
(1988-1990), pp. 516-517 and 530. I have no information whether they both 
attended the same classes. 

Na Gaidheil thar Saile, p. 55. This is part of Loch’s unpublished set of essays 
Tir Shiar an Oir. Loch’s Gaelic is given without any editorial interference 
except for the silent correction of obvious typing errors. 

Item 6 in the gathering of Loch’s correspondence ‘Facail Gàidhlig. 
Litrichean mu thimcheall cuisean Ghàidhlig.’ Cameron’s emphasis. 

Letter to Angus Matheson dated 12/10/1957, in GUL MS. Gen. 138/1. 

His autobiographical account of his upbringing and early career in Scotland 
has been edited by S. Martin, 4 Goodly Heritage (privately printed, 
Inverness, c.1999). I am grateful to Dr Hugh Dan MacLennan and Dr Cliff 
Cumming for bringing this book to my attention. 

Letter dated 16/09/1912, item 2 in the gathering ‘Facail Gaidhlig. Litrichean 
mu thimcheall cuisean Ghàidhlig.’ It is not clear which translation Cameron 
refers to. 

Letter from Neil Shaw, dated 31/12/1937, item 17 in gathering Gaelic 
Correspondence, General III. See also An Gaidheal, vol. XXXII (April 
1938), p. 118. 

In gathering ‘Dealbhan Dùthcha na h-Albann a’ feuchainn far an robh 
Gàidhlig air a bruidhinn’ Two printed copies of the political and 
geographical map make up item 9 in the small box marked ‘Cruinneachadh 
Gaidhlig de gach seorsa’ although I have no information whether or where 
they were published. 

An Gaidheal vol. XXVII, pt. 1 (October 1932), p. 9. See items 10, 11, 14, 15, 
and 16 in gathering ‘Gaelic Correspondence — General III.’ 

Printed leaflet of the constitution and rules of the society, dated 20/10/1919, 
item 8 in the gathering ‘Gàidhlig ann an Astràilia agus New Zealand.’ 

Item 1 in the gathering ‘Facail Gaidhlig. Litrichean mu thimcheall cuisean 
Ghàidhlig.’ 

Alba 23, May 1921, p. 8. 

Loch gives an outline of the fortunes of the society in Na Gàidheil thar Sàile, 
pp. 55-58. 
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Winifred M. Parker, Na Daoine Sidhe is Uirsgeulan eile; (no place, 1907); 
James Munro, A New Gaelic Primer (Edinburgh 1908). 

See An Gaidheal vol. XLIX, pt. 3 (1954), p. 24. Unlike many married women 
at the time, she actually uses her own initials instead of her husband’s. 
Letter dated 12/10/1957, in GUL MS. Gen. 138/1. 

Letter to the Librarian, dated 24/4/1969, in GUL MS. Gen. 138/1. 

An Gaidheal vol. XX XIII (1937-1938), parts 1-6. 

Ibid. p. 4. 

Ibid. p. 5. MacDonald Hay’s emphases. 

Ibid. p. 37. 

Thomson 1983, p. 169. 

An Gàidheal XXXIII, p. 37. 

Ibid. p. 38. 

Ibid. pp. 54-55. 

Ibid. p. 56. 

Ibid. pp.75-76. Campbell was at the time engaged in recording Gaelic 
material in Canada, hence the Quebec parallel. 

Ibid. p. 76. A community of expatriate Gaels existed in Pretoria at the time, 
the most famous of whom was the poet Donnchadh MacDhuniéibhe, who 
was a regular correspondent of An Gaidheal and contributed poems to the 
magazine. See R. Black (ed. & tr.), An Tuil (Edinburgh 1999), pp. 727-728. 
However, there is no definitive evidence to identify the poet as the author of 
this letter. 

All passages quoted are from An Gaidheal XXXII, p. 93. 

Tam Dalyell suggested that Loch was not interested in party politics, and in 
any case would think in terms of the British Empire, like most individuals of 
his social class in his day. 

Some correspondence with Wendy Wood survives in gathering ‘Gaelic 
Correspondence — General II’ (items 1! and 14) 

Letter dated 09/10/1917, item 2 in gathering ‘Rip van Winkle anns a’ 
Ghaidhlig.’ MacKillop’s career in Australia involved both the ministry and 
academic work as a lecturer in Divinity and Church History at the 
Presbyterian Theological College of Queensland. See Martin 1999, pp. i-ii 
(foreword by Cliff Cumming). 

Letter dated 09/10/1917, item 2 in gathering ‘Rip van Winkle anns a’ 
Ghaidhlig.’ 

C. O Dughaill, ‘Some New Gaelic Terms for Educational Use’ in: M. 
MacLeod (ed.), Celtic Annual (Dundee 1918), pp. 33-47. Many items on the 
word-list are marked in Loch’s own copy. 

At any rate, the Irish translation was part of Loch’s donation to the 
department and may well have been in his possession before 1925: E. O 
Neachtain (tr.), Céimseata Euclid (Dublin 1908). 

See http://www. kirjasto.sci.fi/maeterli.htm consulted on 15/08/2001. 

ibid. 

This would have been available soon after the French version, if the 
information in the Glasgow University Library catalogue is correct that by 
1912 the English text had reached the 29th edition. M. Maeterlinck. The Blue 
Bird: a fairy play in six acts (London, 1912). The earliest English translation 
noted in the catalogue of the National Library of Scotland is dated 1909: M. 
Maeterlinck (tr. Alexander Texeira de Mattos), The Blue Bird. A Fairy Play 
in Five Acts (London 1909). 
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It was published in instalments in vol. 1 (1917) between 12/01/1917 and 
02/03/1917. I am grateful to Dr Cliff Cumming of the University of Geelong, 
Australia, for bringing the Stornoway Gazette material to my attention. 
Stornoway Gazette vol. I, no. 2, Jan 12, 1917, p. 2. 

Catalogue of books donated to the Department of Celtic, p. 3. Copies of Tir 
Shiar an Oir are in the Department of Celtic and in GUL, Special Collections 
Department (shelf mark MS Gen.141). 

Correspondence in January 1939 with Norman McKie in gathering ‘Seirbhis 
Ghaidhlig ann an Sidni, Astrailia — Eilthireach “Mhidlothian’” (items 3 and 
5-7) where there is also a partial extract, in typescript, from the third article, 
Na Gaidheal thar Sàile (item 8). 

This has been done in both the departmental and the GUL copies. 

He arrived in Australia in 1908 according to Loch 1934, p. 378. See also the 
discussion of Halley’s Comet on p. 35 of Tir Shiar an Oir. 

For a discussion of such creatures, see Tir Shiar an Oir, pp. 30-32. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, p. 4. No attempt has been made here to normalise Loch’s 
orthography, or to correct any but the most obvious typographical errors. 
Similarly, his grammatical slips have been left uncorrected. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, pp. 14-15. 

Tir Shiar an Òir, p. 15. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, pp. 11-12. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, pp. 9 and 16. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, p. 23. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, p. 29. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, p. 29. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, pp. 25-26. 

D. M. Connell, Reul-Eolis anns am bheil cunntas air cuspairibh An Rian- 
Ghreine; agus Fath Sgriobhadh, ‘s am bheil Gearr-shealladh air Na Reultan 
Suidhichte (Edinburgh 1856). 

Tir Shiar an Oir, pp. 34-35. 

Tir Shiar an Oir, p. 41. 

See http://www. wikipedia.org/wiki/Newcastle, NSW consulted on 
28/05/2003. 

An Loch, pp. 2-3. 

See also http:/Awww.lakemac.com.au/visitors/general_history.asp consulted on 
28/05/2003. 

An Loch, pp. 7-14. 

An Loch, p. 12. 

An Loch, p. 17. For the original passage from Threlkeld’s writings see Niel 
Gunn (ed.), Australian Reminiscences & Papers of L.E. Threlkeld, 
Missionary to the Aborigines 1824-1859 vol. 1 (Canberra 1974); pp. 62-63. 
An Loch, p. 22. 

An Loch, pp. 29-30. 

The date 1886 is mentioned on p.19 with the note Bho chionn da fhichead ‘s 
a coig bliadhnan, this brings the time of writing up to 1931. 

An Loch, pp. 37-38. 

See Na Gàidheil thar Sàile, p. 1. 

His career is summarised in Na Gàidheil thar Sàile, pp. 13-16. 

Na Gaidheil thar Saile, p. 19. 

Na Gaidheil thar Saile, pp. 19-20. 
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Na Gàidheil thar Sàile, pp. 21-22. 
Na Gàidheil thar Sàile, p. 42. 


Na Gàidheil thar Sàile, p. 37. 

Na Gàidheil thar Sàile, pp. 38-39. 

Letter from Neil Shaw, dated 30/05/1921, item 4 in gathering Gàidhlig ann 
an Astràilia agus New Zealand. 

Introduction to vol. I of the English-Gaelic Technical Dictionary. 

Item 19 in gathering ‘Gaelic Correspondence — General I. 

Dwelly used the pen-name Ewen MacDonald in the first edition of the 
Dictionary. E. Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary (Fleet 
1918); see p. i of Dwelly’s preface to this and subsequent editions. 

An Deo-Gréine vol. IX, pt. 2 (1913), p. 30. 

Mannin vol. HI, no. V ( 1915), pp. 298-304. This is accessible on 
http://www.ee.surrey.ac.uk/Contrib/manx/mannin/vSp298.htm consulted on 
15/08/2001. Cubbon’s letter is item 16 in gathering ‘Manx — General 
Correspondence.’ 

A slightly dubious claim considering that only fragments of Cornish survived 
into the early to mid-nineteenth century, the period in question. 

Introduction to vol. I of the Technical Dictionary. 

Report on the Annual Business Meeting of An Comunn Gàidhealach, in: An 
Gaidheal vol. XXVII, pt. 1 (1931-32), p. 8. 

T.M. Murchison, ‘New Gaelic Publications: Plans and Prospects’ in : An 
Gaidheal vol. XLI, pt. 6 (1945-6), pp. 51-53. 

Ibid. p. 51. 

Editorial note preceding extracts from Loch’s Technical Dictionary in An 
Gaidheal vol. LI, pt. 5 (1956), p. 46. 


. They appeared under the title ‘Gaelic Technical Dictionary’ in An Gaidheal 


vol. LI, pt. 5 (1956), pp. 56-48; An Gaidheal vol. LI, pt. 6 (1956), pp. 58-60; 
and An Gaidheal vol. LI, pt. 7 (1956), pp. 69-70. 


. The shelf marks of the GUL copies are MS Gen 138/1-3, MS Gen 139, MS 


Gen 140. The departmental copy of The Vegetable Kingdom is missing, and 
has been replaced by a microfilm of the GUL copy. It is likely that the 
material published in 1956 in An Gaidheal came from the copies held by An 
Comunn Gàidhealach, see An Gaidheal vol. LI, pt. 5 (1956), p. 46. 


. O. Basler (ed.), Der Grope Duden — Bildwérterbuch der deutschen Sprache 


(Leipzig 1935). 

Basler 1935, p. vi. 

Basler 1935, pp. vii-vill. 

Introduction to vol. I of the Technical Dictionary. 

A list of material published by the South African Academy of Science and 
Arts and other government bodies is on http://www.akademie.co.za/ 
vakwoordeboeke. htm (consulted on 28/05/2003). 

Gathering The Loch Collection of Books in Celtic Languages, pp. 2-4. 
Introduction to vol. I of the Technical Dictionary. 


. Introduction to vol. I of the Technical Dictionary. 

See also T.M Murchison, ‘Great Men in the Language Movement in 
Scotland. Part IT in: An Gaidheal LXI, pt. 9 (1966), p. 105. 

Gathering The Loch Collection of Gaelic Books. Together with other Celtic 
Languages. Catalogue. This bears the date 1958. 
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He may have disposed of the index himself, or he may have kept it when he 
made his donation to the Department. As Iain Loch states that books affected 
by damp were destroyed after his mother’s death in 1968 it is possible that 
any surviving index may have been part of this material (letter dated 
24/04/1969 to GUL in MS. Gen 138/1). 

E. Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary (Herne Bay 1901-1911 
and subsequent editions) and M. MacLennan, A Pronouncing and 
Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language: Gaelic-English, English- 
Gaelic (Edinburgh, 1925). Loch’s catalogue of books includes a substantial 
collection of dictionaries and other language-learning material on pp. 13-17. 
Edward Dwelly’s postcard mentioned above indicates that Loch owned the 
first edition of Dwelly’s which appeared in parts between 1901 and 1911; a 
copy of the fourth edition of 1941 was part of the donation. 

See gathering The Loch Collection of Gaelic Books, pp. 14-16. 


. See gathering The Loch Collection of Gaelic Books, p. 21. 


See (Clann an Fhraoich), Ban-Altrumachd aig an Tigh (Glasgow 1939); 
(Clann an Fhraoich), Ceud-fhuasgladh do na Daoine Ledinte (Glasgow 
1939); and (Northern Assurance Co.), An Tuath Chomunn Urras (London 
1901). 

Connell 1856. 

Introduction to vol. I. 

Letter from Dugald Campbell to J. F. Gartshore, dated 12/11/1921, item 12 
in gathering Gaidhlig ann am America. Gartshore got in touch with Campbell 
and a certain Frank Cundall with Loch’s request and forwarded their replies. 
Letter by Vardell to N. McInnis, dated 13/01/1925, item 5 in gathering 
Gaidhlig ann am America. 

Letter to Charles Loch, dated 21/01/1925, item 6 in gathering Gàidhlig ann 
am America. 

Letter from D. A. MacDonald of Antigonish, dated 10/12/1930, item 2 in 
gathering Gaidhlig ann am America. 

This is addressed to Fr Domhnall MacEadhmoin of Sydney, Nova Scotia and 
dated 24/05/1924, item 7 in gathering Gàidhlig ann am America. Their 
previous correspondence took place in 1914, see letter by MacEadhmoin, 
dated 01/04/1914, item 16 in the same gathering. 

Dated 24/01/1924, item 9 in gathering Gaidhlig ann am America. 

Compare letters by D. MacPherson, of Port Hood, Nova Scotia, dated 
29/05/1921 and 05/05/1922, items 10 and 14 in gathering Gàidhlig ann am 
America. 

Letter to Charles Loch, dated 24/01/1924, item 9 in gathering Gaidhlig ann 
am America. 

See correspondence with George Morice and Norman MacKie in gathering 
‘Seirbhis-Ghaidhlig ann an Sidni, Astràilia — Eilthireach “Mhidlothian’” 
(items 1-7). 

Letter by J. Parker, dated 24/02/1932, item 1 in the New Zealand section of 
gathering Gaidhlig ann an Astràilia agus New Zealand. Gaelic services 
certainly were frequent in the first decade of the 20th century, when D. M. 
Maclennan was the minister; see letter by D. M. Maclennan, of Kintail, dated 
15/08/1931, item 2 in the New Zealand section of gathering Gàidhlig ann an 
Astrailia agus New Zealand. 
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Letter by D. M. Maclennan, of Kintail, dated 15/08/1931, item 2 in the New 
Zealand section of gathering Gàidhlig ann an Astrailia agus New Zealand. 
Letter dated 30/04/1930, item 3 in the New Zealand section of gathering 
Gaidhlig ann an Astrailia agus New Zealand. 

Letter by J. Parker, dated 24/02/1932, item 1 in the New Zealand section of 
gathering Gaidhlig ann an Astrailia agus New Zealand. 

Į am grateful to Mr Alan Franklin, Archivist, and staff at the Manx National 
Archives for access to this material and for the provision of photocopies of 
the correspondence (shelfmarked L1/1 and L2/1, and 5134). The gatherings 
of Manx material in the Glasgow holdings are named as follows: ‘Present 
State of the Manx Language 1946,’ ‘Manx Language 1946: Notes Collected 
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Introduction 

The objective of this paper is to examine the atmosphere in which 
government policy on the Scottish Highlands was conceived in the 
years immediately following the Second World War. The first part 
of the paper will consider a single event — the Knoydart land raid 
of November 1948 — which was, perhaps, not very important in 
terms of its impact on policy, but significant in terms of the 
publicity which it generated and in what it tells us of central 
government thinking about the Highlands. The events at 
Knoydart, furthermore, have not been forgotten, in fact they have 
been specifically memorialised with the unveiling of a caim in 
1993, and the raid was also frequently referred to during the long 
controversy which led to the community buyout of the Knoydart 
estate in 1999 Since land raids were so important in influencing 
government in the aftermath of the Great War it can also tell us 
something about changes over the intervening generation. This 
will lead on to the second part of the paper which will discuss 
government policy in the late 1940s in more general terms. 

The aftermath of the Second World War is an important 
moment in the development of the Government’s ideas for the 
development of the Highlands and consideration of this wider 
context can help to explain the response to the Knoydart raid. 
Activity in this period cannot be divorced from wider 
developments in the task of trying to develop the economy of 
areas afflicted with high unemployment. The appointment of the 
Advisory Panel on the Highlands in 1946 meant that there was a 
body of opinion which, although it had no real powers, was able 
to contribute to this debate. A further introductory point to note is 
that we are dealing with a period in which Labour was in 
government. With Tom Johnston out of, or rather above, the 
political fray the party reverted to its traditional attitude to the 
Highlands which was, despite anti-landlord rhetoric, one of 
detachment. This was recognised even by leading Labour figures 
in the Highlands such as Margaret Macpherson and Malcolm 
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Macmillan and was part of a wider shift in Labour Party attitudes 
to the land question during and immediately after the Second 
World War. In the Edwardian period many figures in the Labour 
movement had shared with radical Liberals, along with much else, 
a belief in land values taxation as a solution to the problems of 
concentrated land ownership and social problems. In the inter-war 
period the party embraced the idea of land nationalisation but this 
was abandoned, in both an urban and a rural context, during the 
Second World War and although the party’s 1945 election 
manifesto contained commitments to widespread nationalisation, 
the land was not included in this programme for state ownership." 

A number of qualifications have to be introduced to the notion 
of 1945 as a watershed, however. The regional policy approach 
evident in the post-war period had its origins in attempts to deal 
with unemployment in the 1930s, most notably the Special Areas 
legislation of 1934 and 1937.5 A further change which might be 
identified in the post-war period are the contrasts with policy from 
the 1880s: especially the emphasis on the land question which was 
dominant for a generation. Once again, however, it can be argued 
that the crucial change comes in the 1930s when implementation 
of the 1919 Land Settlement Act ran out of steam, and the 
government began to see the crofting system as part of the 
problem rather than the solution.” It is this point which 
consideration of the Knoydart raid illuminates most clearly. The 
paper will begin with a narrow focus with a consideration of the 
land raid and the thoughts of the land raiders before moving from 
Knoydart to a wider focus on government policy. 

The evidence deployed in this paper would also suggest that the 
official records, the files of government departments, in this case 
the Scottish Office, present not only the case of the politicians and 
officials who create them, the people above; but that they are also 
an important repository of the voice of the people below, in this 
case the Knoydart land raiders, most especially in the petition they 
sent to the Secretary of State for Scotland in 1949.’ 


Knoydart 

The Knoydart land raid took place on 8th November 1948 when 
seven men, Alexander Macphee, Donald Macphee, William 
Quinn, Jack McHardy, Duncan Macphail, Archie Macdonald and 
Henry Macaskill, entered the farms of Kilchoan and Scottas and 
marked out claims to small holdings. Each claim was pegged out 
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and contained a post bearing a raider’s name: literally staking a 
claim to the land.” The estate responded by immediately taking out 
interdicts against six of the raiders; Quinn was not included. A 
further Knoydart man, Archibald MacDougall, who was absent on 
military service, was also involved in the sense that a holding was 
staked out for him. Macdougall did the most to keep the memory 
of the raid alive, especially through the publication of a book 
about the raid in 1993.” Both the raid and the serving of interdicts 
were undertaken with considerable publicity. The press had been 
informed, especially the populist Scottish Daily Express and photo 
opportunities were grasped.” Particularly well informed reports 
appeared in the Scotsman; these were written by R. W. Munro 
who had heard a rumour of what was about to happen while 
visiting the West Highlands on another assignment and took the 
opportunity to cover the raid." 

This was a land raid: a form of protest which had been popular 
during the Crofters’ War of the 1880s, was revived again in Barra, 
Vatersay and Skye in the Edwardian era and reached new levels 
of frequency and sophistication in the years immediately 
following the Great War, especially in the island of Lewis. 
Returning soldiers used their military experience as an important 
rhetorical device to add power to longstanding demands for a 
redistribution of land in the Highlands, and to express frustration 
with the slow progress being made under a post-war statute, the 
Land Settlement (Scotland) Act of 1919. This Act gave the 
government powers not only to force private landowners to create 
new holdings, but also to purchase land and lease it back to small 
holders: a selective policy of land nationalisation which was 
followed in Skye, Raasay, South Uist and other parts of the 
Highlands. Land raids and political interest in Highland land 
settlement faded in the later 1920s as government funds for the 
project dried up, early post-war schemes were seen to be of mixed 
success and emigration levels increased once again. Many of these 
raids were events which demonstrated the tensions between 
landlords and crofters, but also between crofters and the landless 
cottars. Many of them represented deeply held desires on the part 
of the raiders to acquire rights to very specific pieces of land. The 
Knoydart raid, however, was not the first which was conducted 
with media impact in mind — the great land raid on the Park Deer 
Forest in Lewis in 1887, for example, was more of a 
demonstration than a direct claim for cultivation or tenurial 
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rights.” It is striking that at least one of the Knoydart raiders 
referred to his military service as a justification for acquiring land 
rights: 


We thought, why not have a crack at getting some of the land? 
I was very keen — after all I had served six years and four 
months in the war and most of that abroad, and I thought it 
was dash hard lines that after all these years fighting, if you 
weren’t going to get something out of it for yourself." 


The suggestion that there was a link between military service 
and land rights was an important one in the memory of the 
crofting community and was used repeatedly by land raiders in the 
aftermath of the Great War.“ There is some evidence, then, for the 
suggestion that the Knoydart land raiders were consciously trying 
to recreate a form of protest which, as they were very well aware, 
had proved effective in the period from the 1880s to the 1920s." 

The history of Knoydart is worth referring to briefly at this 
point. Concerted evictions had begun in 1786 when the estate was 
in the hands of the Macdonnells of Glengarry and the population 
was nearly 1000. By the 1850s, when there was another cycle of 
clearance and emigration in 1853-4, the population had fallen to 
something around half that level and the estate was heavily 
encumbered with debt. In 1860 Knoydart was purchased by 
Edward Ellice, the Liberal MP for St Andrews, who had been a 
strident critic of his predecessor’s policy of clearance. By the 
outbreak of the war the population of the estate was estimated to 
have declined to less than 200.” 

There are two further points about the Knoydart land raid which 
are worthy of comment. The first is that the raiders were not acting 
alone and without support. The local Roman Catholic clergyman, 
Fr Colin Macpherson, later Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, was 
prominent in helping the raiders communicate effectively with the 
government. Macpherson was from South Uist and although he 
was not from the crofting community himself (his father was a 
schoolmaster), he was particularly aware of the history of the 
crofters’ protests in his native island. He remained politically 
active as an Inverness-shire County Councillor during his 
subsequent career in Eriskay, Benbecula and Fort William." 

The second feature worth noting was the person and policies of 
the landowner in Knoydart: Arthur Ronald Nall Nall-Cain, second 
Raron Brocket, was a millionaire landowner, brewery director and 
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former Conservative MP (he represented the Wavertree division 
of Liverpool from 1931 to November 1934 when he succeeded to 
the peerage).'” He was demonized at the time and in subsequent 
memory as a Nazi sympathiser: he was a member of the Anglo 
German Fellowship, an organisation which aimed to improve the 
image of Nazi Germany in Britain and had visited Germany on a 
number of occasions including Hitler’s fiftieth birthday and for 
the Nuremberg rally of 1938.” James Lee-Milne, the Secretary of 
the National Trust in the 1940s, reported a conversation with 
Brocket in June 1942 in which he emphasised that although he 
was a frequent visitor to Germany, he modestly considered 
himself to be merely a channel of communication between Lord 
Halifax and Ribbentrop; perceptively, he found Hitler ‘repellant 
and abnormal’ and constantly warned the Nazi leadership that 
Britain would fight if Poland was invaded.’! 

The conflict between these two men was clear: during the Court 
of Session proceedings Brocket’s legal representatives remarked 
that Macpherson had ‘induced and persuaded the raiders to take 
the action they have taken and has persuaded them to trespass 
upon the said lands and has since his appointment to Knoydart in 
1946 consistently worked against Lord Brocket’.” Brocket’s 
estate management policies, which concentrated on extensive 
sheep farming and commercialised sport, attracted the ire, not 
only of the raiders, but of the government during the war; failure 
to stock the land properly led to it being requisitioned in the 
interests of food production. Plans were made to increase the 
stock of ewes from around 3000 to over 6500 and after the 
extraction of a commitment from Brocket to carry out this policy 
his land was returned. As late as 1947, however, the local 
Agricultural Executive Committee was unhappy with progress 
and a new requisition was considered. The summer of 1947 saw 
more progress and Brocket benefited from new government 
schemes to support hill farming under legislation of 1946. Thus 
even before the raid Knoydart had come under scrutiny and the 
Brocket regime had been identified as problematic. Immediately 
following the raid he sought to counter these allegations: ‘I am 
accused of being a bad landlord and agriculturist’ he complained 
to the Scottish Daily Express; he went on, ‘Strangely this applies 
only to Knoydart. There have been no complaints of any kind 
from my estates in North Harris nor my concerns in three English 
counties.’ 
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Three points concerning the raid fall to be considered here: the 
nature of the court proceedings; the political reaction to the raid; 
and the debate which it occasioned on the possibility of a land 
settlement scheme in Knoydart. 

The proceedings in the Court of Session in Edinburgh reveal 
both the animosity between the parties involved in the case and 
some of the tactics which Brocket used to bring the raiders into 
line. In their answers to Brocket’s petition the raiders claimed that 
there was a demand for land on the estate and that they were 
sufficiently competent agriculturalists to be considered as 
potential small holders. Brocket’s representatives denied all 
aspects of this claim and claimed to have received a petition 
signed by over forty people on the estate ‘disapproving of the 
action of the respondents in attempting to lay claim to small 
holdings’. This tactic of trying to claim that land raiders were in 
a minority in the wider community from which they came had also 
been used by Lord Leverhulme, the proprietor of the island of 
Lewis, at the height of land raiding activity over the farms of Coll 
and Gress in the early 1920s. Given the overwhelming influence 
of proprietors such as Leverhulme or Brocket it is difficult to 
judge the extent to which such petitions accurately reflect the 
wishes of that community. Some indication of the importance of 
such considerations 1s gained when further evidence concerning 
Brocket’s attitudes to the raiders is noted. A number of the raiders 
were, or had been until immediately prior to the raid, in the 
employ of the proprietor. One of the raiders, Jack McHardy, had 
been working on the estate as a gardener until the raid; he told the 
Scottish Daily Express just after the raid that he had lived in 
Knoydart for twenty-two years and was married to a local 
woman.” In October 1949, in circumstances which are unclear, he 
wrote to Brocket asking for his job back.” Brocket’s reply was 
predictable and it contained a demand for an ‘unqualified apology 
and undertaking never to repeat such acts as those on November 9 
1948’: he went on ‘I will then give consideration to the question 
of your again being employed on the estate’. McHardy was thus 
coerced into the following humiliating declaration: ‘I apologise 
for having caused Lord Brocket all the trouble and worry he has 
had owing to myself and the other respondents. [ am pleased to 
inform Lord Brocket that I shall never repeat such acts as those on 
November 9 1948. I also informed our solicitors . . . that | 
withdraw my claim for a smallholding’.”” [In turn Brocket 
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instructed his solicitors to take no further action against 
McHardy.” Thus, without the security of tenure of a crofter, 
McHardy could be manipulated and coerced by a proprietor who 
controlled not only the land in a place like Knoydart but also most 
of the employment opportunities. 

The political reaction to the raid is particularly notable as 
politicians, especially those of a nationalist and Liberal hue, used 
the Knoydart events for propaganda purposes. John M. 
Bannerman, a Liberal with a strong nationalist tinge, used the 
same directness tn writing about the Knoydart episode as he had 
displayed for Scotland on the international rugby field: 


The Seven Men of Knoydart and their shameful treatment are 
added to the scroll of recorded injustices meted out to the 
Highlander for generations. As long as the great party 
political machines control us from London, so long will the 
injustice continue towards the remote areas. As for the 
financier laird, he saw no reason, when nobody said him nay, 
why he should not deal with the land and his crofters as he 
would with his stock exchange shares.” 


Similar statements can be found in the avowedly nationalist 
press. The Scots Independent noted that the SNP had established 
a “Seven Men of Knoydart Fund’ and its columns contained 
denunciations of ‘absentee alien landlordism and government 
neglect’ and demands for the breaking up of ‘feudal Highland 
estates and the better use of the land for food production, with the 
consequent re-population of the Highlands with its native stock”. 
This line of argument was celebrated in song in Hamish 
Henderson’s ‘Ballad of the Seven Men of Knoydart’ which 
attempted in its final verse to link the events with a putative 
nationalist resurgence in Scotland: 


You may scream and yell, Lord Brocket — 
You may rave and stamp and shout, 

But the lamp we lit in Knoydart 

Will never now go out. 

For Scotland’s on the march my boys - 
We think it won’t be long. 

Roll on the day when the Knoydart Way 
Is Scotland’s battle song. 
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It is the government’s response to the raid, however, which is in 
many ways the most revealing. The raid occasioned a number of 
statements which amount to a fairly fundamental consideration of 
the Highland problem as it was perceived in the late 1940s. The 
raiders based their claim to land on the fact that The Small 
Landholders (Scotland) Act of 1911 and The Land Settlement 
(Scotland) Act of 1919 were still on the statute book and they 
contained provisions to compel private landowners to create new 
holdings on their land. In the opinion of the Lord Justice Clerk on 
the case, given in February 1951, this argument was ‘fantastic’. 
Certainly it was the case that these statutes had not been used 
since the 1920s and even without this fact it may have been 
doubtful if the Knoydart raiders would have met the criteria of 
agricultural knowledge to qualify as smallholders; and, most 
certainly, a small holding scheme for the area would have required 
such infrastructural support, especially in terms of road building, 
as to make it prohibitively expensive. Some of the public 
statements of the raiders indicate that they had given the matter of 
the economic activity required to support a small holding scheme 
some consideration; Jack McHardy told the Scottish Daily 
Express ‘I'd like to start a market garden here. The Mallaig Hotels 
and the boats want fresh vegetables. I'd have a future here.’ 
Nevertheless, there were a number of proposals on the table at the 
time of the land raid. The first was from Father Macpherson and 
it presented plans for the creation of forty small holdings in 
Knoydart. An alternative plan was drawn up by the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland which envisaged the establishment of 
only nineteen holdings, but with 500 acres devoted to 
afforestation, although the Forestry Commission regarded the 
isolation of Knoydart as a severe limitation. These plans, along 
with those of the estate, were considered by the Advisory Panel on 
the Highlands and Islands at a meeting in December 1947, but as 
far as small holdings were concerned the outlook was pessimistic. 
The Panel’s Agriculture and Forestry Group reported in the 
following terms: 


We could not envisage the successful establishment of a 
smallholding settlement on Knoydart without very heavy 
expenditure not only on internal roads, houses and other 
services but also on the linking up of the area by road to the 
outside world. Another difficulty was that a period of some 
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years must elapse before a regular acclimatised stock can be 
built up on Knoydart. . . . if smallholders were established 
now and undertook the building up process themselves it 
would be at least five years before they could hope to make a 
living from their holdings.” 


The same group did recognise that there were wider factors at 
stake and they made the following qualifying remark: 


In putting forward this recommendation we realise that there 
are also psychological and social factors which enter into the 
success of a community. It remains to be seen whether a 
stable and contented community will be built up at Knoydart 
on the basis of the Estate’s plans. If this does not prove to be > 
the case it may be necessary in a few years’ time to review the 
position and consider whether separate holdings should be 
created.” 


Nine months later, and only a few days prior to the raid, the 
Highland Panel considered the Knoydart case once again and 
agreed that the proprietor had reasonably fulfilled his promises in 
regard to stock and should be allowed to develop his plans for the 
estate.“ 

The raid did force the government to take action, even if it was 
only in the shape of commissioning yet another investigation into 
the Knoydart estate and its potential for land settlement. Arthur 
Woodburn, the Secretary of State for Scotland, despatched John 
A. Cameron, former member of the Scottish Land Court. 
Cameron’s report was detailed and was published only after a full 
hearing at Mallaig in December 1948 at which both the raiders 
and the estate management put their sides of the case. On this 
occasion a new factor, lan Macleod, admitted that the estate had 
not, in the past, contributed its full potential in terms of food 
supply. J.M. Shaw, acting for the raiders, urged the application of 
the 1911 and 1919 acts.” The tone of Cameron’s report was 
against land settlement in small holdings due to ‘the insuperable 
difficulties in respect of the provision and location of homes and 
homesteads’ and the fact that ‘the cost would be out of proportion 
to production results, and the livelihood would be certainly 
insecure and with little comfort’. Although he concluded with a 
statement of his regret at the ‘nature’ of his report the result was 
clear and was the final nail in the coffin of the hopes of the seven 
men of Knoydart.” 
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Indeed, one of the raiders later regretted that they had 
withdrawn from the land when served with the interdicts: 


Well, | was in favour of sticking on the land, you know, 
sticking on, like in the olden days they did, but this lawyer got 
round and he said that in these modern times these things 
wouldn’t need to take place, to do it in the legal way you 
know, and that it would work out pretty good. But I’m afraid 
that was our downfall — we would have been better to have 
done what the old boys in the olden days did, stick on the 
ground till they put you to gaol.” 


The final act of the raiders was to produce a petition refuting 
Cameron’s report, drawing on the Royal Commission of 1892 
which had recommended the creation of small holdings on 
Knoydart. They argued that Knoydart had in the nineteenth 
century sustained a much larger population than it did in the 
1940s, that the Secretary of State had a duty to act under the 1911 
and 1919 legislation and that in other ways the state was acting to 
support the hill farming industry.” The government was 
condemned by its critics for accepting the line of the Cameron 
report. John Bannerman recalled that ‘the socialist government of 
the day sided with the lord’.” Robert Macintyre went further in an 
article in an SNP organ: 


The fact that the Cameron report is superficial and inadequate 
should not blind us to the fact that that it reveals an ideo- 
logical prejudice of the greatest danger not only to the 
Highlands but to Scotland as a whole. If the point of view of 
the report were taken to its logical conclusion the Highlands 
would be entirely evacuated. Its narrow materialism finally 
leads to economic disaster by not considering human and 
social values. The fundamental trouble in Knoydart is the way 
in which the people there have no protection against the 
whims of estate management and have no independent 
security... . Woodburn’s acceptance on behalf of the govern- 
ment in London of the Cameron Report is not the end of the 
case. We now know where the Socialist government stands in 
relation to all the similar problems which are arising and will 
arise. It stands along with Tory centralist reaction in 
opposition to the development of free communities in 
Scotland.” 
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There was also a critical approach to the Cameron report from 
within the Highland Panel; Naomi Mitchison ‘drew attention to 
the unfortunate psychological effect which might be produced 
throughout the Highlands if the Knoydart people failed to 
establish their claim to settle on their own land’. This was not a 
view which convinced a majority of the Highland Panel who felt 
that they were ‘bound to accept the conclusions’ of the Cameron 
report. . 

These arguments contained much of the essence of the moral 
case against the actions of private landowners which punctuated 
the Crofters’? War of the 1880s and, indeed, much of the twentieth 
century debate on land reform. Taken in its context in the late 
1940s, however, they were almost guaranteed to be futile. The 
next section of the paper will discuss the basis of the 
government’s policy on the Highlands in the period. 


The interment of the land question 

Partly as a response to the problems of the 1930s, especially 
unemployment, and partly as part of the task of rebuilding the 
infrastructure of the country in the anticipated post-war period, the 
government began to develop ideas about planning the economy 
and wider aspects of society. The economic and social chaos of 
the 1930s had attracted progressive politicians from all parties, 
specialists from the new profession of town planners, business and 
trade union interests to the ‘rallying point’ of the ‘rational 
planning of a wide range of services and activities’. This process 
of thought was encouraged by ‘the strategic necessities of total 
war which threatened aerial bombardment of vulnerable urban 
centres’.** In a Scottish context an obvious manifestation was the 
output of the Scottish Economic Committee, an offshoot of the 
Scottish Council of Industry, which produced three reports in the 
late 1930s, one of them on the problems of the Highlands but the 
others on the need for economic diversification and the case for 
government intervention to plan the economy.” The best way of 
doing this had been fully debated by a Royal Commission on the 
Distribution of the Industrial Population, the Barlow 
Commission, which published its report in January 1940. The 
Commission was mostly concerned with the problems of urban 
congestion, the squalor of the slums, and the deleterious effects of 
over concentration on declining heavy industries. It accepted that 
planning was not merely an economic process, although control of 
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the location of industry was an important element of the approach, 
but that it should also encompass social aspects. A link with the 
influence of Patrick Geddes, the father of the planning profession 
and a renowned holistic thinker, can perhaps be seen here. 
Geddes’ influence can be further seen with the commissioning of 
Patrick Abercrombie, to write the Clyde Valley Regional Plan, a 
crucial document in the intellectual history of planning in this 
period, and which has been described as ‘an extraordinary 
achievement and involved recommendations which radically 
recast the whole idea of regional and national development in 
Scotland’. The CVRP was an attempt to provide a blueprint for a 
recasting of the economy and society of the Clyde Valley region, 
fundamentally shifting the economic and demographic structure 
away from its former reliance on declining heavy industries, such 
as coal-mining, and decaying urban areas.” Abercrombie and his 
co-author Robert H. Matthew noted: 


Physical planning is not an end in itself. The shape and size of 
towns and villages and their relation to each other, the 
intricate pattern of roads and byeways, railways, canals, 
harbours and docks, the use of the land, its exploitation and 
preservation, even the very appearance and quality or urban 
and rural architecture — all these are meaningless except as the 
expression of human needs. For this reason, and especially so 
in the Clyde Valley Region, physical planning to be fully 
effective should go hand in hand with economic and social 
planning.” 


The CVRP also emphasised that planning was not a matter of 
producing a static design for a pre-determined future: ‘The plan 
must be capable of evolution as the life of the region itself 
evolves; the changing needs of the people must be the over-riding 
consideration.’ The ultimate aim was to improve the environ- 
ment, in the widest sense of that word, of the urban and rural areas 
of the whole region and was part of a wider move towards 
regional planning ‘which strikingly conveyed the message that 
dirty, muddled streets and dreary suburban sprawl were symptoms 
of a social disorder that required institutional as much as 
architectural treatment’. “ 

The ambitions of the CVRP and other documents of this period 
were, inevitably, not fully reflected in the policies which were 
implemented in the years immediately following the end of the 
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Second World War, but government actions were far from 
negligible and have been described as an attempt to ‘provide for a 
more positive state role than had been the case before’. The 
context in which these policies were implemented was a heavily 
indebted nation and a wider commitment to establish a welfare 
state; both influences limited ambition in other areas. The 
principal legislative landmarks to emerge from this process were 
threefold: the Distribution of Industry Act of 1945, the New 
Towns Act of 1946 and the Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947. They related to urban areas but each in its different way was 
important in creating the climate of thought within which the 
Highlands were considered in this period. An important point to 
consider here is the extent to which the Labour party had, during 
its period of coalition government during the war, moved away 
from its inter-war commitment to land nationalisation.” 


The Distribution of Industry Act was an extension of the Special 
Areas legislation of the 1930s which was deemed to have been an 
inadequate response to the problems faced in that decade. 
Development Areas were identified, they were wider than the 
Special Areas and included a swathe of West Central Scotland, the 
area around Dundee and, after 1948, an area around Dingwall and 
Inverness which was chosen for its economic potential as much as 
for the seriousness of the unemployment problem there.” 
Although this was welcomed by many people, there were those 
who regarded this form of regional policy as inappropriate for the 
Highlands. The Scottish Council of Industry were one such voice 
as were a number of members of the Highland Panel, including 
Sheriff John Cameron, who feared that industrial concentration in 
the Development Areas would drain the western Highlands of 
population.” This line of argument suggested that government 
policy, and in this period government was seen as a positive force, 
should concentrate on the traditional industries of the area, like 
agriculture and fishing, or industries based on readily available 
natural resources, like forestry. Outside the favoured localities of 
the eastern Highlands, the worry was about the collapse of 
community and social life. A letter of 1947 from the Secretary of 
the Raasay Local Development Committee, which serves as a 
further reminder that the official archive contains many voices, 
makes this point and indicates how the population of the Island 
felt remote from the landowner: i 
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Although we number about 400 people we have not for many 
years been visited by any authority higher than the local 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 
our landlords. We have been consistently bypassed by every 
authority responsible for the development of the Highlands 
and life on the island has come dangerously near to the point 
of extinction.” 


In considering this specific example it should be noted that the 
landowner was the government, which had purchased the island in 
1922 after a land raid which saw cottars from the island of Rona 
stake a claim to land on Raasay. 

Nevertheless, the principal drive of the post-war Labour 
government was to encourage industry to the Development Areas. 
This policy was conducted through the Board of Trade and the 
Development Areas. Treasury Advisory Committee, which had 
very strict rules about the potential profitability of any business to 
be supported, the exhaustion of other sources of funding, and the 
amount of data required of applicants. There were countervailing 
pressures, however; the lack of resources for capital investment 
meant that new construction projects had to be considered on their 
potential for contributing to the national priority for export 
generation and import saving.” This policy, whatever its success 
in other areas, was an almost total failure in the northern 
Development Areas, to which DATAC could attract no industry.” 

Another element of Labour’s policy was the preparation of a 
White Paper entitled A Programme for Highland Development 
published in 1950.” This programme was not a statement of new 
policies, nor did it contain any promises of new expenditure (the 
Treasury demanded assurances on the latter point), but was 
designed to create ‘increased opportunities for a part of the 
country which is potentially rich in primary products’. It was 
largely a statement of the existing policies of a variety of 
departments with specific relevance to the Highlands, the ultimate 
aim being to ‘restore confidence in our practical good will and to 
secure the co-operation of the Highland people in the measures 
that we propose’. The paper itself contained fairly general 
statements of policy on the development of basic industries, such 
as agriculture and fishing, the creation of permanent employment 
and improvement of the infrastructure. Some thought was given 
to creating a new post of ‘Regional Controller for the Highlands’ 
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but Hector McNeil, the Secretary of State for Scotland, rejected 
this notion recalling that it was akin to the 1938 recommendation 
of the Scottish Economic Committee for a Highland Development 
Commissioner, and noted that local authority opposition to such a 
post was likely to remain. The Highland Panel, inclusive of local 
authority representation, and the ‘existing machinery starting with 
central co-ordination in St Andrews House’ was deemed to be 
‘adequate to cope with the Highlands problem.’® 

The Town and Country Planning Act contained a provision that 
local authorities should prepare development plans, to be 
reviewed every five years, so that development could take place in 
a co-ordinated and controlled manner with the permission of local 
authorities. This legislation represents a compromise between the 
interests of landowners and developers. Landowners whose land 
was taken for development and who suffered hardship as a result 
were to be compensated, and developers were not permitted to 
profit from the higher value of land after planning permission had 
been granted; a 100 per cent tax was imposed on the difference 
between the existing value of the land and its development value.” 
This planning process yields some interesting material on the way 
in which localities in the Highlands were being contemplated and 
provides some interesting raw information which points to the 
important theme of the diversity of conditions within the 
Highlands. Ross and Cromarty were the most active of the 
Highland Counties in this regard, and prepared a mass of detailed 
material on a range of localities in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
This contrasts with Inverness-shire, whose Development Plan was 
considered by the Department of Health for Scotland to have 
fallen short of the requirements of the Act.“ 

The documents produced by Ross and Cromarty demonstrate, 
firstly, the primacy of demographic concerns: Dundonell in 1947, 
Plockton in January 1952, Lochcarron in October 1952, Carloway 
in 1953, and South Lochs in 1955 were all identified as areas with 
a particularly unbalanced population structure, with an excess of 
old age pensioners compared to younger people.“ There were few 
exceptions in the western and insular regions of Ross-shire, but 
some were identified, often they were very close to areas of 
rapidly declining population. One such example was Kyle of 
Lochalsh, of which it was noted: 


. while most Highland communities have more elderly 
people than the average, Kyle has fewer. This emphasises 
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Kyle’s unique character. It is a new village, more than twice 
the size it was thirty years ago, so that most of its people are 
still young . . . Kyle is very different from most Highland 
villages. It is young, growing and vigorous. It is a threshold 
over which a constant stream of passengers, goods and 
vehicles pass on their way between Skye, the Outer Isles and 
the world of the east and south.” 


This relative demographic paradise was created and sustained, 
not by the traditional activities of crofting agriculture and fishing, 
but by the range of service industries which Kyle provided, most 
notably the railway and the former ferry service to Skye. Kyle was 
not, however, immune from the problem of depopulation; 
especially so since the areas it served — Skye, Lewis and Harris 
and, on the mainland, the Lochalsh district — were areas of severe 
depopulation.® 

Another important point which crops up repeatedly in the 
planning context is the identification of Easter Ross as an area of 
great potential. This was reflected in the scheduling of part of it as 
a Development Area in 1948, but the potential was recognised by 
local government as well. In 1946, under the terms of the New 
Towns Act, a proposal was made that Invergordon be the site of a 
new town. The other proposals for new towns which were current 
in this period were in mining and industrial areas such as 
Lanarkshire, Ayrshire and Fife. Ross and Cromarty County 
Council employed the Edinburgh Planning Consultant H. A. 
Rendel Govan to prepare its case.” The plan was to extend 
Invergordon from its then population of around 1500 people by 
the creation of a new town of 35-40,000 using a 2,000 acre site to 
the north of the existing burgh. The good rail and road 
communications of the area were stressed, as were the climate, the 
deep water harbour and the prospects for water supply for such an 
enlarged population. A strong element of the plan were the 
benefits expected to flow from hydro-electric schemes in the area. 
It is interesting that the primary reason put forward for the 
creation of a new town at Invergordon was ‘to redress the serious 
and continuing depopulation in the region’: thus a policy 
mechanism designed to relieve congestion was being creatively 
applied in a quite different context. As the plan noted: 


If a true policy of decentralisation is to be followed, and a 
serious attempt to be made to redress the growing ill-balance 
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of the Scottish population distribution, it will be necessary to 
create new towns outside the central belt. It 1s submitted that 
Invergordon should be one of these.” 


Robert Grieve, a future Chairman of the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board, but at the time the Regional Planning Officer 
for the Northern region, commented favourably on the proposal. 
He took as his theme not only the likely economic consequences 
but also the prospects of countering deeply engrained physical, 
social, and even psychological problems. His comments are 
symptomatic of the faith which planners of this period placed in 
the ability of their discipline to provide solutions. This has led to 
recent criticisms of the approach as, for example, ‘grandiose and 
arrogant”.” Grieve was confident that ‘even the most enlightened 
rural rehabilitation’ could not provide the answer to Highland 
depopulation; again this 1s symptomatic of the contemporary 
belief that urban life was, or could be made to be, progressive and 
attractive, a reversal of some Edwardian social thought which was 
used as an argument for land settlement. Grieve’s attitude was 
certainly holistic; again we can perhaps detect the influence of 
Geddes in his approach: 


I do not suppose anyone is likely to disagree with the general 
proposition that the provision of industry in the Highland 
region would help to stop the drift south and give a more 
assured basis of economy to the people at present in that 
region. Unfortunately, however, the provision of economic 
opportunity by means of industry is only one of the desiderata 
and it is when we move away from this relatively sure ground 
that we become involved in the more uncertain field which 
contains the other causes of emigration. It is, however, fairly 
clear that two other factors contribute to the tendency for 
young people to move out of the Highlands. One is bound up 
with the lack of social services, including good housing; the 
standards of these things in the Highlands are distinctly lower 
than in the Central Belt and influence women in particular. 
The other is a more nebulous but probably equally important 
factor: the psychological effect on vital young folk of the 
sense of neglect and decay pervading so many parts of the 
North . “Live things are not happening — the Highland people 
are out of it — we are too far away!” To anyone who has 
moved about the North that cry is not unreal... A relatively 
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static period seems to have been reached . . . in which the 
Highlands are ready for special measures: when the provision 
of anew town would not only fit in with the general trends but 
would give that fillip to morale so badly needed in the North. 
It need hardly be pointed out that this does not presuppose a 
solution to the Highland problem (that infinitely various 
collection of problems) by means of industrialisation. Far 
from it — but it does mean that the provision of industrial 
facilities of the normal urban type is needed here and there in 
the Highlands to diversify the economic structure. It can 
easily be argued that such industrial areas will drain the rural 
Highland areas still further; this is clearly so if nothing is done 
to put the rural areas on a healthier footing. Meantime, 
however, it appears to me that that is a different problem to 
the one now under discussion, to wit — the movement 
generally from the area north of the Highland line into the 
Central Belt. The rural-urban problem is another matter which 
if it is to be handled at all, must be tackled not only in the 
Highlands but in the Central belt itself.” 


In October 1954 the County Council returned to this question 
and noted the changes which had taken place since the above 
proposal was made. Optimism remained that Easter Ross in 
general, and Invergordon in particular, offered good prospects, but 
it was noted that the North of Scotland Hydro Electric Board had 
not lived up to expectations in terms of attracting industry to the 
Highlands. It was also noted that the Highland local authorities 
could do little to influence the situation: 


. . . new industries are likely to be set up only if it is in the 
national interest that they should be established far from the 
big consumer centres: if it should be policy to ‘overspill’ 
Glasgow to the Highlands . . . or if new scientific processes 
should make such a site desirable.” 


Despite this activity there was still a feeling within some 
elements of the Scottish Office that there was insufficient 
planning co-ordination in relation to Highland policy. There was 
considerable local activity, but at an executive level there was a 
dearth of strategic thinking. There was, reputedly, in the 
Department for Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland, even some 
outright hostility to the concept of planning. As one official of the 
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Department of Health for Scotland remarked: ‘these departments 
do not, of course, think much of planning at all and seem to regard 
the Highlands as their preserve to muddle along with as they have 
done for decades’.” Pressure was growing at this time to provide 
some form of overall planning co-ordination: Sutherland County 
Council had employed another eminent planner, Frank Mears, to 
elucidate the particular problems of their region. He concluded 
that Sutherland, due to its remoteness, lack of cultivable land or 
industrial development prospects, was unique even within the 
broader Highland region and ‘in fact suffers from the 
disadvantages of a peninsula’ with poor transport links by sea, 
road or rail to Inverness and the South.” The type of policy which 
might be suitable for Easter Ross, despite its peninsular 
geography, with its putative prospects for industrial expansion and 
urban development was utterly inappropriate for the area 
considered by Frank Mears in his Sutherland report. 

The mid-1950s saw a fundamental debate about approaches to 
the Highland problem within government. There were very few 
fruits of this activity in the shape of new policies from the 
Conservative governments of this period, but it did produce an 
internal reorganisation of Scottish Office inter-departmental 
machinery for the consideration of Highland questions.” The 
activity by local authorities under the Town and Country Planning 
Act had revealed the diversity of conditions within the Highlands 
but also: 


That they will not know what to plan for or where to plan for 
it until government planning, particularly in relation to 
forestry, the prime factor, is more advanced and positive than 
it is now. Local planning authorities cannot plan effectively 
for settlements for housing utility services, schools, local 
health services, roads etc, without knowledge of Government 
proposals for basic developments.” 


Conservative governments of the 1950s, however, failed to give 
the central direction which would have, by this admission, given 
a sense of purpose to local planning ideas, and this was a source 
of criticism of the government.” The White Paper which they 
produced towards the end of the decade was little more than a 
summary of the limited progress which had been made on the 
ideas suggested by the 1950 Labour White Paper.” The Scottish 
Office’s Highlands Committee noted that the ‘programme of 1950 
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has been followed by steady but not spectacular progress’. They 
noted the criticism of the government for not overseeing the 
attraction of industry to the Highlands but they argued that this 
‘can at best be only a small part of the solution to the Highland 
problem. The main solution should be sought in the development 
of agriculture, forestry, fisheries and tourism.’* This was the 
context in which the demands for a unitary Highland 
Development Authority began to be voiced by, among others, the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress and Sutherland County Council.*! 

The limits within which the Scottish Office Civil Servants 
debated questions relating to the Highlands become clear when 
one hears a voice from outside the circle. A paper written in the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, stimulated by a 
suggestion by Aneurin Bevan that a new approach to the Highland 
problem was necessary, exemplifies this. The argument was here 
presented that the existing distribution of population should not 
necessarily be defended and that ‘the aim should be to provide for 
a series of conveniently situated small townships, big enough to 
support small industrial units and to provide the essenttal 
amenities and opportunities for employment.’* The Scottish 
departments were highly critical of such ideas and suggested that 
they were ‘too optimistic’ and that they would achieve ‘little or no 
economy.” 

Thus by the mid-1950s the enthusiasm for planning at the local 
level was seen by civil servants in London and Edinburgh to have 
failed, not because of any inherent deficiencies in the local 
authorities, but because they did not have sufficient resources and 
information at their disposal to do the job properly. This might be 
seen as a missed opportunity as active local authorities who took 
their responsibilities seriously, such as Ross and Cromarty, 
produced a great deal of information, highly sensitive to local 
diversity, which might have formed the basis of more successful 
policies than those which emanated from Whitehall or St Andrews 
House. Indeed, the major initiatives sponsored by such centres had 
not proved strikingly successful: the Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries was contemplating a review of the crofting system; 
the Hydro Board was already perceived as a failure in terms of its 
objective of attracting industry to the Highlands; and regional 
policy, administered by the Board of Trade, had achieved very 
few results in the parts of the Highlands which had been scheduled 
as development Areas in 1948. 
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Conclusion 
The type of thinking examined here and which saw a Labour 
government reject claims for land rights in Knoydart and seek 
solutions to the Highland problem in terms of regional policy and 
the planning process, had its roots in the 1930s when economic 
depression had closed off virtually every traditional avenue of 
thought on the Highland problem. Land settlement, such as had 
been implemented in the 1920s, could not be funded, even if more 
available land, in the terms of the legislation, could be found. 
Emigration, levels of which were phenomenal in the 1920s, was 
no longer possible; indeed, the predominant movement of people 
was the return of disappointed emigrants from depressed 
economies in the Dominions and the United States. The 
government had rejected the idea that the Special Areas legislation 
could be applied to the Highlands. A report of the Scottish 
Economic Committee published in 1938, the recommendations of 
which were being actively considered by the government at the 
outbreak of the war, argued not for renewed land settlement or 
further tenurial reform, but for a large-scale effort to diversify the 
Highland economy through the appointment of a Highland 
Development Commissioner. The land question, as a priority of 
government, was being suffocated in the late 1930s: by the 1940s 
it had been interred. Crofting was seen not as the solution to 
problems but as the problem itself. A Commission of Enquiry into 
Crofting Conditions was appointed in 1951 to look into the decay 
of the crofting system and to find ways of relieving older members 
of the crofting community of their crofts in the interests of the 
consolidation of holdings, whilst retaining a general commitment 
to the sacred principle of security of tenure. The Commission 
included among its members Margaret Macpherson, who viewed 
it as an opportunity to argue for land nationalisation and produced 
a ‘Note of Dissent’ putting the case. She pointed to the disinterest 
of the private landowner in croft holdings and the ‘land hunger’ 
evident in parts of Skye still subject to private ownership. She 
concluded by drawing attention to the contrast with those parts of 
the island owned by the state: 


In this one Island the policy of the clearances, with their cruel 
dispersal of the native race, was reversed, and the big sheep 
farms cut up into holdings in sizes more nearly approaching 
modern needs. Nearly half of the Island is State owned. I have 
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lived all my working life on a State-owned holding. What I 
propose is therefore neither radical, revolutionary nor 
doctrinaire. One croft in ten is already State owned. I have 
seen this system work. I wish, therefore, to see it extended to 
the whole of the crofting area. When the record of the factors 
of the Department of Agriculture is compared with that of 
agents or factors of the private landlord even the most 
prejudiced must admit that the former shines brightly in 
comparison with the latter." 


She found little support among her fellow commissioners, not 
even from the novelist Neil M. Gunn, for such radical nostrums. 
State ownership was not a panacea for the problems of the 
Highlands and islands. Areas, such as the island of Vatersay, 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board in 1909, which had 
seen land raids prior to the Great War, came to be seen by 
government as bywords for social dereliction and rural squalor; 
and we have already noted the grievances and low morale of the 
population of the island of Raasay, state-owned since 1922. 

The government in the 1940s was more interested in policies 
which related to macro style planning of the economy, and the 
Highlands were part of this rather than being regarded as an area 
of special policy as had been the case when the area was 
considered primarily in terms of land tenure. This is not to say, 
of course, that economic development had not been a concern of 
government in the past; both the Congested Districts Board, from 
1897 to 1912, and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, after 
1912, had an economic development role. Nevertheless, the late 
1940s were an important period in seeing the land question slide 
down the political agenda in Scotland, only to resurface 
meaningfully in the post devolution period, despite the best efforts 
of many redoubtable campaigners and the existence of manifold 
grievances.“ There were crofting acts in 1955, 1961 and 1976 but, 
with the possible exception of the latter (which gave crofters the 
right to purchase their holdings), they were merely administrative 
reforms. The Highlands and Islands Development Board was 
established with much fanfare in 1965, but it proved impotent and 
disinterested in the land question. 

The Knoydart land raid of November 1948, then, was the last 
and isolated example of a style of protest which had, arguably, 
begun at Bernera in Lewis in 1874 and had been particularly 
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effective in the early 1920s. In the context of the late 1940s, 
however, it merely served to demonstrate the limited 
governmental interest in the land question: this may have been the 
intention, of course, but it did not succeed, in the short term, in 
sparking a revival of government interest in the land question, far 
less the national cultural revival which Hamish Henderson hoped 
for in his ballad. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF IAIN DALL MACAOIDH 
BRIDGET MACKENZIE 
23rd November, 2001 


[In this paper I am using the term piobaireachd as the pipers use 
it, meaning the pipe music which Gaelic-speakers call Ceol Mor. 
I am certainly not suggesting that they are wrong, but the pipers’ 
usage is much older. Ceol Mor was a term coined in the late 19th 
century as a partner to Ceol Beag, and although piobaireachd 
means pipe music in general, the word has acquired the 
specialised meaning of the classical music of the pipe, and it was 
used as such even by some Gaelic speakers, long before it was 
changed to Ceòl Mor.] 


I am conscious of the debt I owe to my predecessors in the study 
of Iain Dall MacAoidh, the Blind Piper of Gairloch. Men such as 
John MacKenzie, John MacLean, Alec MacRae, John Dixon and 
Osgood MacKenzie gave a firm foundation from which to step out 
when I started to investigate the life of Iain Dall. 

They established the basic outline of Iain Dall’s life known to 
the piping world for many years: 

1. that Iain was born in Talladale, on Loch Maree, in 1656; 

2. that his father was Ruairidh, who came to Gairloch from 
Strathnaver, in northern Sutherland; 

3. that lain was blind — and many believed this blindness was 
hereditary; 

4. that Iain was a pupil of Patrick Og MacCrimmon in Skye, the 
dates being somewhat vague, and that he was cruelly bullied by 
his fellow-students; 

5. that he was piper to the MacKenzies of Gairloch — but it was not 
known exactly where he lived in the district; 

6. that he died an old man in Gairloch; 

7. that most of his descendants emigrated to Nova Scotia. 

That was, in essence, what was known. John MacKenzie 
published three of his poems, but no-one seems to have used his 
poetic works as a source of information. 

Then, in the 1980s, two modern scholars, John Gibson and Roy 
Wentworth, added greatly to our knowledge of Iain Dall. 
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John Gibson is a Gaelic speaker from Glenfinnan who 
emigrated to Nova Scotia, where he has been studying the 
descendants of the MacKay pipers, including work on the 
Reminiscences of Squire John, great-grandson of Iain Dall. John 
Gibson has established the truth of a tradition, preserved over 
there as well as here in the Highlands, that the mother of Jain Dall 
was a daughter of Donald Duaghal MacKay, Ist Lord Reay and 
14th Chief of MacKay. As all the daughters of Lord Reay by his 
three marriages have been accounted for elsewhere, it seems that 
this one, who married the piper Ruairidh MacAoidh, must have 
been one of his many by-blows. 

John Gibson also uncovered evidence that Iain Dall’s son 
Angus had a daughter Ann who married one of the piping 
MacLennans of Mellon Charles, a collateral ancestor of the well- 
known piper and composer, George S. MacLennan. This marriage 
was the union of the two great piping families of Gairloch parish. 

John’s other contribution to Iain Dall’s story was to draw 
attention to a 17th century rental document, which names two 
brothers, Ruairidh and Donald, who had a holding of land at 
Talladale, and their patronymic was MacConachie. This gives us 
the name of lain’s grandfather, Donnachadh (Duncan MacKay), 
presumably belonging to Strathnaver, around 1590, or earlier. 

Meanwhile another Gaelic speaker, Roy Wentworth, who lives 
in South Erradale, near Gairloch, was tracing the different 
holdings of land for which Iain Dall paid rent. He was listed in the 
estate papers always as John Pyper, and Roy did some remarkable 
work to identify John Pyper’s lands in the glen now known to 
English speakers, but not to Gaelic, as Flowerdale. 

Roy also found a Gaelic story, which must date from about 
1640, concerning Iain Dall’s uncle, Donald Mor, and a fight he 
had with a monster near Kerrysdale. Donald was in Gairloch with 
his brother Ruairidh, but eventually returned to the north. 

When I became interested in lain Dall, I read in John 
MacLean’s article that three of Iain’s poems had survived. I wrote 
to the Gairloch Heritage Museum to ask if this could be 
confirmed, and Roy, who happened to be the Archivist at the 
Museum at that time, agreed that there were three poems extant, 
and we corresponded about them — but became increasingly 
puzzled until it dawned on us that the three poems I was talking 
about were not the same three that Roy knew, and there are in fact 
SIX of Iain’s poems surviving. Two are incomplete, but four 
appear to be in their entirety, so far as we can tell. 
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Some years ago Roy Wentworth transcribed the poems, 
collecting them from the scattered sources, in manuscripts and 
early published books, and he kindly sent me copies. My 
understanding of them owes much to Roy, who is an expert in the 
Gaelic of Gairloch. The poems are in a form of Gaelic both 
archaic and poetic, difficult to translate, partly on linguistic 
grounds but also because Jain’s style is not only allusive but 
elusive — he condenses his meaning so that where he has a line of 
three words, we need in English half a page to make clear his full 
meaning, which may have double or triple layers to it. And in 
doing so we destroy its distilled quality. In his poetry as in his pipe 
music, he had the ability to distil emotion and concentrate it, in 
such a way that he could move us and impress us without any 
wasted verbiage or notation. He gives no explanations, we have to 
understand and interpret as we go along, and it is not easy. 

The earliest poem we have is Corrienessan’s Lament, a 
wonderful work, probably composed in Gairloch. It 
commemorates Iain’s patron, his first cousin, Colonel Robert 
MacKay of Scourie. It dates from 1697, since the Colonel died in 
late December 1696, and the poem is set in high summer, not long 
after his death. 

Some of the early commentators were mistaken about the 
Colonel: he was not himself Lord Reay, but the Ist Lord Reay was 
his grandfather. 

The first half of the poem mourns Colonel Robert’s passing, and 
takes the form of an imaginary dialogue between the poet and the 
high corrie known as Corrienessan, in the mountains of 
Sutherland, as Iain was travelling through them. It is possible that 
the Colonel’s by-name was ‘Corrienessan’ which would explain 
the title, and the personification of the corrie. 

The second half of the poem is exuberant praise of the corrie 
and its surroundings, one of the earliest Gaelic nature poems. It 
appears that lain played a lament between the two sections of the 
poem, probably on his pipe, but possibly on a harp. 

This work tells us: 

1. that Colonel Robert had been both friend and patron to his 
cousin, and had been paying him an allowance which ceased on 
Robert’s death (and that Iain was a little panic-stricken at losing 
it); 

2. that the Colonel was buried in a vault beneath the church at 
Tongue; 
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3. that Jain was travelling home from Tongue, probably having 
stayed at the house of his second-cousin, Donald MacKay, at 
Arnaboll, on Loch Hope — the topographical detail in the poem 
is precise enough for us to be able to identify his route through 
the hills; 

4. that [ain was a blind musician who made his living from his 
music (he does not mention his poetry as a source of income, 
but since most of it was probably performed in the form of 
song, he may have counted it among his music). The tradition 
of hereditary blindness in the family arose from a 
misunderstanding of this poem, as John MacLean pointed out: 
Iain made a reference to Blind Ruairidh, and people assumed 
this meant his father, but in fact he was talking about his friend 
Blind Ruairidh Morison, the Blind Harper (Clarsair Dall), 
whom he had known from his days in Skye. The two blind men 
were both bards, and both musicians, and it is likely that both 
were singers, too, and made their own songs; 

5. that the Laird of Anapool and his Lady, for whom two 
piobaireachd laments were made by Iain, lived at Arnaboll, the 
Laird being Iain’s second-cousin Donald MacKay of Skerray, 
married to Marion Munro of Arnaboll, who was related to the 
Munros of Foulis. 

In this work we have a remarkable example of a piobaireachd 
poem (not to be confused with a piobaireachd song which is 
merely words sung to the tune of a piobaireachd). A piobaireachd 
poem is a poetic work constructed as a piobaireachd work is made, 
echoing the structure and patterns of the Great Music. These 
pìobaireachd poems were a feature of Gaelic literature in the 18th 
century. This is the earliest by far that we know of, as well as 
being the work of a man who was not only a bard, but a piper and 
a composer of pipe music. It is also, in my view, by far the best of 
these piobaireachd poems. We must bear in mind, too, a handful 
of piobaireachd compositions, pipe music associated with this 
place and with these two blind bards : Corrienessan’s Salute, 
Corrienessan’s Lament, The Lament for the Harp Tree, and 
possibly Beinn a’ Griam. This is too complex for this paper, and 
must be explored elsewhere. 

The next poem, chronologically, is the Marbh-Rann, a Death- 
Song or Elegy, for Sir Kenneth MacKenzie of Gairloch, made in 
1703. Unfortunately only thirteen lines of this have survived, but 
enough to give us an idea of the nature of the work. 
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From tt we cannot glean very much personal detail. What it does 
tell us is: 

l. that lain was capable of composing formal, elegiac verse in the 
conventional style of his time. The work is not remarkable for 
any personal feeling, at least not in the lines we have left, and 
the praise is formal rather than heart-felt — but the style is 
impressive and polished ; 

2. that relations between the bard and this particular laird were not 
close, and this is not surprising. Sir Kenneth had succeeded as 
laird at the age of 22, inheriting huge debts, and he had had to 
go south to make a living, leaving his piper to support himself 
as best he could. Iain had had to attach himself to different 
patrons within his own extended family, and had been obliged 
to travel round the big houses of the north, performing for other 
lairds. He cannot have been on close friendly terms with Sir 
Kenneth. 

A Song of Welcome was made when the next laird, Sir 
Alexander, 9th of Gairloch, came home to his estate. He had 
inherited at the age of three, and relatives had taken him away for 
his education. When he was twenty, he returned, and Iain’s 
greeting must have been heartfelt. Alas, only five lines have come 
down to us, but they are interesting. They say: 


‘To your people be kind, in hospitality and restraint, do not be 
moving your tenants, or they will no longer be your tenants 
and you will lose affection, valour and nobility...’ 


To our annoyance, this extract ends with the words ‘etc, etc’ as 
if the rest was so well known it was not worth setting down — and 
so it has been lost. But these five lines are remarkable enough. Iain 
seems to be saying ‘Don’t evict your tenants, or you will start a 
stream of emigration’. 

Kenneth, the 8th laird, acquired his title of baronet from Queen 
Anne, and these titles were known as Nova Scotia peerages, since 
the recipients had to pay for them by sending a certain number of 
their tenants to the newly founded colony of Nova Scotia. Often 
these tenants did not want to go, and had to be forced out of their 
homes. This was 100 years before the Age of Evictions to make 
room for the sheep, but the effect was the same: the landlord 
sacrificed his people for his own ends. 

It would seem that this is what Sir Kenneth had done, and that 
Iain Dall did not like it. One of his characteristics was his 
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outspokenness: if he perceived injustice, he did not keep quiet but 
spoke up, regardless of the damage he might be doing to his own 
prospects. Consider his position in 1720: he had been without a 
laird for some 26 years, and knew virtually nothing about the new 
man who was just arriving. If he turned out to be proud and 
arrogant, as well he might have, Iain could have found himself 
among the ranks of the evicted, en route for the New World. He 
must have been well aware of the risk, as he had seen both his 
friend the Blind Harper and their colleague Mary MacLeod sent 
away from Dunvegan when they crossed their chief. Luckily for 
lain, young Sir Alexander turned out to be affable and eager, and 
not one to stand upon his pride, so Iain was safe. 

The next poem we have is the Beannachadh Baird, a Poet’s 
Blessing on the marriage in 1730 of Sir Alexander and his cousin 
Janet MacKenzie of Scatwell. This is a long work which makes it 
clear what a relief it had been to Iain when Sir Alexander came 
home at last. He does not state outright what had been happening, 
the opening up of the estate and the big house, but it is there by 
implication, that being Iain’s normal method of communicating. 
He says that the new bride will be a moderating influence on the 
laird, and will bring order to his household, she will be a candle of 
light throughout his home and take charge of the necessary 
servants. And he speaks of greeting her with cheerfulness and 
music. We are left with an impression of light, comfort and 
entertainment in a house of civilised manners, though he never 
spells this out. He has this knack of sowing ideas by inference. 

What he does not mention at all, because clearly it would have 
been tactless, is that in those 26 years without a laird, he had been 
obliged to look elsewhere for help, from patrons within his own 
blood, as was the custom for anyone impoverished or 
handicapped. We have seen that he turned to Colonel Robert 
MacKay, who died in 1696; the following year Jain was seeking 
another patron to replace him. It so happened that 1697 saw the 
death of the old Chief of the Munros at Foulis, on the Cromarty 
Firth, and he was succeeded by his son, Robert Munro — and 
Robert, like Iain, was blind. He was related to Iain by marriage, he 
was about the same age, both being in their mid-forties, and both 
had been born sighted but had lost their sight through illness in 
boyhood. 

Robert seems to have taken Jain under his wing, helping him not 
only financially during those difficult years but having him as a 
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frequent visitor to Foulis, as Angus MacKay tells us, and 
encouraging him to compose and perform his piobaireachd works 
there. Under Robert’s patronage, Iain flourished, composing at 
least seven of his finest works, most of which have titles which, if 
examined, stress the links of friendship between the Munros and 
the MacKays. The works are : 

1. The Munros’ Salute, probably made in 1697; 

2 The Battle of Glenshiel (1719), in which the Munros and the 
MacKays had fought side by side against the Jacobites; 

3. The Unjust Incarceration, commemorating a 15th century 

incident involving the first MacKay chief to marry a Munro; 

. The Lament for the Laird of Anapool, and 

The Lament for Lady Anapool — related to Iain and to Blind 

Robert Munro. Anapool is a corrupt form of the name Arnaboll, 

on Loch Hope; 

6. The Lament for the Laird of Contullich — he was John 
MacLeod, a friend of Iain’s in Skye who had acquired a Munro 
farm in Easter Ross; 

7. The Lament for Donald Duaghal MacKay, who was lain’s 
grandfather, the Ist Lord Reay and 14th Chief of MacKay, 
linked to the Munros when his sister married the heir to the 
Munro chief. 

This last attribution, I am aware, is probably heresy, as it is 
generally considered, these days, that Donald Duaghal is a 
MacCrimmon work, but there is far more evidence that it was in 
fact made by Iain Dall. 

[At this point a recording was played of Duncan MacGillivray 
playing The Unjust Incarceration] 

As soon as lain’s fortunes were reversed, on the laird’s return in 
1720, and with the prospect of a comfortable living at last in sight 
— and he was in his sixties by then — he at once married. We think 
his wife was a Fraser from Talladale, but this is not certain. What 
is certain is that she was much younger than he, as she bore him 
three children: John, and Angus, and a daughter whose name has 
been forgotten. 

John seems to have left home young. Not much is known about 
him other than that he was a piper, and he emigrated to Nova 
Scotia, where he settled at Scotsburn, in Pictou County. Other 
members of his family later joined him there. 

It was the second son, Angus, born around 1723, who succeeded 
his father as hereditary piper to the Gairloch MacKenzies, but not 
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as a bard. It seems that Iain did not pass on his bardic skills to his 
sons, although his grandson inherited the poetic talent carried in 
the blood. Angus was a player and composer, who made The 
Desperate Battle of the Birds, MacLeod of Raasay’s Salute, and 
possibly also MacKenzie of Applecross’s Salute. Fine 
compositions, but not quite in the same class as the best of his 
father’s work. 

Angus was the first of his line to be educated formally. Dixon 
tells us that he was not only literate but well-read, and he was a 
deeply religious man. The tradition is that when Alexander 10th 
laird of Gairloch was dying, he would have no-one but Angus to 
pray at his bedside. 

The estate rentals give us an idea of the extent of the lands held 
by Angus: he held virtually all the hill pasture between the 
Flowerdale glen and Loch Badansgalaig, on the Loch Maree road, 
including Kerrysdale. About three square miles, for which Angus 
was given a tack or long lease of 25 years, and this raised him into 
the ranks of the minor gentry. We know his rent — £7.19s.0d. 
sterling — and we know he was let off half of this as his payment 
as the laird’s piper, but in addition to the cash, he had to pay the 
estate every year half a stone of butter, one stone of cheese, two 
wedders and one fat kid, and the use of a carriage horse to Conon. 

Angus died, probably in or around 1775, before his lease was 
up. He left a son, [ain Ruadh (John Roy), who emigrated to Nova 
Scotia in 1805, taking with him all his large family except one 
married daughter. 

lain Dall’s third child, his only daughter, married John Ross 
from Broadford in Skye, and their son was William Ross, the 
Gaelic poet, born in Skye in 1762. His parents seem to have lived 
in Badachro before that. Their house was known as Leas an 
Rosaich, the Ross man’s Garden, and it was on the Aird road, to 
the west of Badachro bay, high above the harbour. The house is a 
ruin now, but the square garden surrounded by rowan trees is still 
visible, beside the road. 

1730 was a watershed year for Iain Dall, the end of his link with 
Patrick Og, the end of the exile years of travelling for his living, 
the end of his friendship with the Blind Chief of the Munros. Now 
began his Gairloch years, when he could at last settle in his home 
and enjoy a period of stability with his growing family. 

His home at this time was probably at Engadal Glas, now the 
farm called Flowerdale Mains, up the glen beyond Flowerdale 
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House. There is a gap in the estate papers between 1722 and 1752, 
but Roy Wentworth has established that up to 1711, Iain had been 
living on a small, poor holding of land high in the glen, at a place 
called Braigh an Ruithe, Hillside of the Shieling , where he had a 
shared tenancy. He paid the same rent as other tenants, but of 
course as a blind man he could not work the land as the others did. 
So he was frequently away, earning the cash to pay the rent, and 
we assume that for some of that time his mother was at home, no 
doubt slaving away at both indoor work and outdoor. 

In 1711 he, or perhaps they, moved down the glen to a much 
more viable holding at Engadal Glas. Now one farm, it was then 
three holdings, and it was probably here that Iain lived until his 
son Angus took over as piper to the laird. When the estate rentals 
resume in 1752, we find Angus as the tenant at Engadal, and [ain 
at Badachro, presumably living with his daughter. 

So it was probably at Engadal Glas or Flowerdale Mains that 
Iain composed his greatest work, the Lament for Patrick Og 
MacCrimmon, his teacher, believed to have died in 1730. But 
Angus MacKay tells the story of a false rumour reaching Gairloch 
before 1730, that Patrick was dead, and, according to Angus, lain 
made the Lament then, only to hear later that the report was false. 
Even if it was unfounded, the emotion felt by Iain was genuine 
grief, and the lament no less great. 

But Angus goes on to say (and this seems an unlikely story) that 
lain went over to Skye to see Patrick, and played him the new 
lament, and of course Patrick asked what it was called. When told, 
he was highly amused: ‘A lament for Patrick and him still living? 
I must learn to play it myself”. This must stretch our credulity. In 
those days when folk were so fearful of death that the slightest 
sign was seen as an omen, and superstition was a way of life, are 
we to believe that Patrick was amused to hear his own lament ? 
Who would be amused, even in these modern times, to open his 
paper and read his own death notice ? This was the equivalent, in 
Patrick’s time. 

Even if the Lament was made before 1730, it was probably not 
long before, maybe in the 1720s, because it must represent Jain 
Dall at the height of his powers as a composer, in the fullness of 
his maturity. His greatest works are probably The Unjust 
Incarceration, and the Laments for the Laird of Anapool, for 
Donald Duaghal MacKay and for Patrick Og MacCrimmon. There 
is no proof, but we may guess that all of these were composed in 
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the years between 1720 and 1740, perhaps the fruit of the 
encouragement given to him by Robert Munro at Foulis, perhaps 
the result of the return of his own laird to Gairloch, of his own 
marriage, fatherhood, unaccustomed prosperity, the general 
relaxing of his anxieties giving full rein to his creative genius. 

While on the subject of the Lament for Patrick Og, perhaps | 
should quote the comment made by an eminent Edinburgh 
historian : he gave it as his opinion that Scotland has produced no 
great composers through the centuries, apart from those among 
the pipers, and when pressed, he said he considered the Lament for 
Patrick Og to be the greatest musical work ever composed in 
Scotland. A very considerable claim, and not made by a piper. 

[Here a recording of the Lament for Patrick Og was played, 
made by Niall Matheson] 

Some time between 1730 and 1733, lain was at Talisker House, 
in the west of Skye, and there he made the Song for Hector 
MacLean, the young laird of the island of Muck. He performed it 
at Talisker in the presence of his host and hostess, Donald and 
Christina MacLeod, and their household, which seems at that time 
to have included young Hector. He was married to the MacLeods’ 
daughter, Isabella, but as far as we can tell, Hector and Isabella 
had had a violent quarrel, and Hector had stormed out, leaving 
Isabella in Muck. The circumstances are not entirely clear, and 
any references that lain made to this dispute had to be carefully 
worded and so veiled as to be almost totally obscure. 

This was only a few years after the disastrous lawsuit brought 
against Christina’s father, John MacLeod of Contullich, by his 
chief, Norman MacLeod of Dunvegan. Contullich, then in his 
eighties, lost the case, as he was bound to, against such a powerful 
chief, and he died in 1728, disgraced and humiliated. Iain Dall had 
composed a Lament in his memory, apparently in an attempt to 
restore some honour to the family, to whom he owed a debt of 
friendship and hospitality going back fifty years. The MacLeods 
of Dunvegan cannot have been pleased about this work, nor would 
they have liked his commemorating his grandfather, Donald 
Duaghal MacKay — but Jain made his protest when he felt it was 
right to do so, however outspoken. 

Contullich was himself a Gaelic poet, and probably one of the 
group known as the Talisker Circle, poets and musicians who met 
at Talisker in the time of Donald’s father, to enjoy his hospitality 
and discuss different aspects of their art. Donald carried on the 
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tradition after his father’s death, and the Circle met for more than 

fifty years. It is thought that it was mainly here that Iain learned 

the arts of bardic poetry, not from any formal training but by 
listening and talking to the practising bards in Skye. 

The Song for Hector MacLean is long and full of wonderfully 
clear visual imagery, so that we forget it was made by a blind man. 
Most of it is in praise of Hector, as a laird, as a clansman, as a 
huntsman, as a yachtsman, and also of his women-folk. Naturally 
it tells us more about the MacLeans and MacLeods than about 
Iain, but from it we learn: 

1. that the poet’s expected reward for his poem was a new coat, 
not, he says modestly, that he expected the finest cloth, 
homespun would do him nicely — but this may be conventional 
modesty, not to be taken seriously by anyone; 

2. that Iain was a favourite at Talisker, always welcomed and 
especially by his hostess, Contullich’s daughter. 

A year or two later, Iain was visiting again in Skye. This time 
his host was Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat. While he was 
there, word came that Sir Alexander’s young wife, Ann Erskine, 
to whom he had been married for less than a year, had died in 
Edinburgh. At that time Sir Alexander had no resident bard — the 
famous John MacCodrum came to him a little later — and the Chief 
was between bards, as you might say. So it was Iain Dall who 
composed the long Ode of Consolation (Dan Comhfhurtachd), 
addressed to his host, and this gives us vital information about the 
time when Iain had been a student in Skye, some 50 years or more 
before this. He says that he had personally known no fewer than 
six of the MacDonald chiefs, and for once he is quite specific, 
telling us exactly which they were. He says ‘I knew Sir James 
Mor’, that is, the 2nd Baronet, who died in 1678, so we may take 
it that Iain was in Skye at least by that time, if not earlier. He goes 
on to name the next chiefs, right through to Sir Alexander himself, 
making it clear that he had been over in Skye at regular intervals, 
all his life. 

lain’s friendship with the Blind Harper, Ruairidh Morison, dates 
from that same time in Skye. From other sources we know that 
Ruairidh came to Dunvegan in 1682, and the two blind bards seem 
to have had time to form a lasting friendship. If we add this to 
John MacKenzie’s comment that Iain was seven years in Skye, it 
seems likely that he was there between 1678 and 1685, give or 
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take a year or so. He must have been 22 before he started his 
course with Patrick Og. 

We have the titles of four piobaireachd works which probably 
date from this time in Skye; two have rather quirky names, the 
Pronnadh nam Mial, Squashing of the Lice, a work of which only 
the title has survived ; and the Hen’s March O'er the Midden, 
made as a piobaireachd long before Donald MacLeod came on the 
scene with his 4-part Jig. The other two have titles which may be 
linked with the bullying of lain Dall. All four may be what are 
known as apprentice pieces, perhaps composed as exercises in 
piobaireachd construction for the teacher, Patrick Og. 

Our main authority for the bullying is John MacKenzie. What 
he said was that when Iain went to Skye there were eleven other 
apprentices studying with him under Patrick Og, and Iain proved 
himself superior to all of them. ‘This . . . pre-eminence naturally 
gained him the low-souled envy of the others,’ says John 
MacKenzie, who recounts some stories of the bullying suffered by 
the blind man; he then gives what seems to be a garbled account 
of the composing of the work now known as am Port Leathach, or 
the Half-Finished Tune, so-called, says John MacKenzie, because 
Patrick Og had composed the ‘first two measures’ and was then 
lacking inspiration to finish it. This in its incomplete state then 
‘became known and popular’, and it was played for two years 
before lain Dall finished the tune. (Angus MacKay has a different 
version of this). John MacKenzie develops this account into an 
utterly preposterous tale of a jealous Patrick plotting to kill his 
blind pupil, a story with a distinct smack of the shieling tale about 
it — shieling tales seem to have filled the space now occupied by 
soap opera, satisfying a craving for unlikely melodrama, lurid, 
entertaining, and an escape from reality. 

The title Port Leathach may have been invented to explain the 
name, which may be a corruption of an earlier form, possibly am 
Port Leathachas, the Unfair Treatment Tune, referring to the 
unkindness of the fellow pupils, just as does the title of the fourth 
tune, The Blind Piper’s Obstinacy. It has been suggested that this 
was composed as an exercise, since it uses only five notes of the 
scale, but it is an attractive little piece, when played well. 

[At this point a recording of The Blind Piper’s Obstinacy was 
played, made by Leslie Hutt, Inverness] 

Four years after lain’s return to Gairloch, his father died, and 
Iain became both piper and bard at Gairloch. John MacKenzie 
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says ‘During his stay in the excellent family, he composed no 
fewer than 24 piobaireachds, besides numberless strathspeys, 
reels and jigs, the most celebrated of which are Cailleach 
a’Mhuilleir, the Miller’s Wife, and Cailleach Liath Ratharsair, 
The Old Grey Wife of Raasay’. These are the only titles surviving 
from all of his small music. The implication here is that the 24 
piobaireachd works were over and above the earlier works, the 
apprentice pieces made in Skye, and Angus MacKay said lain’s 
output during his lifetime was ‘upwards of 30° piobaireachd 
works. Of these, whatever the number was, only 12 have survived 
— but they are all fine compositions. 

In the 1740s, when Iain was over 90, Sir Alexander MacDonald 
had died, and his young son Sir James had taken over as chief. He 
was only a young lad, fresh up from Oxford, and seems to have 
been an arrogant young whippersnapper. 

There is a story, probably apocryphal, that Sir James was 
holding a feast, apparently in the old castle of Duntulm, when the 
old piper arrived. Young James sent him to eat his dinner with the 
servants, in the room below the Great Hall, when he had always 
been accustomed to dining with the family, in a place of honour. 
That was bad enough, but then Sir James sent down a message 
telling him to play some of the music his father had enjoyed — but 
play it from downstairs, not up in the Hall. This was too much for 
the old man, and he retorted in verse. A rough translation goes : 


‘I played my music for your father 
For the pleasure of his ears ; 

For you | will not stand below 
And blow it up your airse’ 


Much as I would like to, I cannot claim this ditty as authentic 
lain Dall. 1 would not include it among the six extant poetic 
works. I think, though, that its sentiments are entirely in keeping 
with what we know of Iain’s character — individual, humorous and 
outspoken, and this may be why it was attributed to him. 

Iain probably spent his last years in Badachro, presumably with 
his daughter. The story of him there is that whenever a funeral 
procession passed the house, led by a piper, Iain would go out and 
stand beside the road, as a mark of respect to the deceased; but if 
the piping was poor, he would put his hands over his ears. This 
unnerved the local pipers so much that they refused to play while 
passing his house, and they would walk by in silence. Even after 
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the old man was dead, they continued the custom of stopping the 
pipe while passing Leas an Rosaich, giving rise to a belief that the 
house was haunted, and his ghost still standing there. 

Jain died in 1754, at the age of 98 — and he was buried beside 
his father, in the Old Burial Ground in Gairloch. Unfortunately the 
marker stone for the grave of Iain and his father has disappeared, 
although its existence was recorded during the 20th century. It 
may turn up yet. 

Jain’s grandson Iain Ruadh (John Roy) was the last of the family 
pipers in Gairloch. Alec MacRae, whose grandfather was a 
contemporary of John Roy in Gairloch, gave us a story current in 
his family. He said that when John Roy was leaving for Nova 
Scotia in 1805, he was rowed out to the emigrant ship, and as he 
went he was playing a tune that no-one recognised. When asked 
what it was, he said it was a lament ‘for the Departure of Piping 
from Scotland’. But he had it wrong. It was MacKay piping that 
had gone, and within two generations in Nova Scotia piping was 
dead in his family — but it continued to flourish in Scotland, 
indeed, in Gairloch itself. 

[The final illustration was a recorded tape, made by Dr Angus 
MacDonald, of the Lament for the Laird of Anapool] 

Of Iain Dall himself we know little, other than what he reveals 
in his own words. Malcolm MacLeod of Raasay did make a 
contemporary comment, quoted by Angus MacKay, that Iain 
added more to the conviviality of an evening than anyone else he 
knew — but this of course was the public Iain Dall, the professional 
entertainer, clearly much in demand for ceilidh nights. Gairloch 
tradition says lain was a fine singer, too. 

Jain had another side, though, and he revealed it in his poetry: 
he had moods of dark despair, as well as times of exultant joy and 
optimism. Perhaps we may conclude that he was a manic- 
depressive, as are so many west coast Highlanders. Certainly he 
was a humorous man, witty and clever, astute in his judgements of 
people, obviously highly intelligent. And as we have seen, he had 
the courage to speak out against injustice, and was a loyal friend. 

A chanter said to have been his has been preserved in Canada, 
and it is clear that it was played by someone who seems to have 
been left-handed. 

We are not sure what Iain looked like. He made one reference 
to his own appearance, in the Ode of Consolation, but it was only 
to describe himself as being ‘withered’, and having grey whiskers. 
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As he was 78 at that time, this is no surprise. Others in his family 
were big, good-looking men, but such terms are never used of 
lain. He may have been marked by the smallpox which left him 
blind, but again this comment is not made. The only other 
evidence we have about [ain is the local belief that he retained all 
his faculties, except his sight, with remarkable keenness, to the 
very end of his life. 

What we do have, of course, is the evidence of his genius. His 
pipe music is outstanding, on a par with that of Patrick Mor, the 
greatest of the MacCrimmons. It is characterised by its high 
emotional content, the sheer agony of the grief in his laments, and 
for that distilled quality which intensifies the feeling. 

His poetry too is outstanding, and entitles him to a place among 
the best in Gaelic literature. Either of his two masterpieces, the 
Lament for Patrick Og, or the poem Corrienessan’s Lament, 
would, in my view, justify the term genius; to have made both 
marks out a very unusual man. 
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The Poems of Iain Dall MacAoidh 


Of the six surviving poems, or fragments of poems, composed by 
Iain Dall, the earliest belongs to his life as a travelling bard and 
musician, and has his cousin and patron, Colonel Robert MacKay, 
as its subject. The next three are Gairloch works, devoted to his 
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MacKenzie lairds. They date from the period 1703-1730. The last 
two extant works were probably made when Iain was in Skye and 
date from the 1730s. 


Corrienessan’s Lament 
Probably composed in 1697 


This text is based on the MacLagan manuscript, dated around 
1770. Before that, it had been transmitted orally. 


’S mi an diu ag fàgail na Tire, 

Shiubhal na Frigh air a leath-taobh, 
’S e dh’fhag gun airgead mo phoca 
Ceann mo Loin bhi fo na Leacaibh. 


(‘Today I am leaving the north coast, 

Crossing the deer-forest by the hillside path (halfway up the side 
of the slope), 

What has left me with no money in my pocket 

Is that the source of my income is beneath the slabs (i.e. my patron 
is in his grave’). 


Dul sheach Braidhe’n alltain riabhaich 
'g iarraidh gu Bealach na Feidhe 
Far am bi Damh dearg na Croice 
Mu Fheill an Roid ag dul san Damhair. 


(‘I am going by the upper reaches of the Alltan Riabhach 
Seeking the Pass of the Stags 

Where the red stag of the antlers 

Roars in the rut, in October (the Feast of the Cross, or John of the 
Cross)’) 


'G iarraidh gu Bealach Eassa 

Far an tric an loisg Fúdar, 

Bhiogh miol-choin sheanga do'n Teirbheirt 
Cuir Mac na h-Eilde gu Dhubhlan. 


(“Seeking the pass of the waterfall 

Where often the gunpowder is fired, 

The slender grey-hounds would be sent out to harrass, 
Challenging the son of the hind to the utmost’) 


[The poet speaks to the corrie :] 
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Coire gun Easbuidh, gun iomarladh, 
’s tric a bha Roibeart mu d’chomraich, 
’s gach uair gu’n toir mi ort iomradh 
Tuitidh mo chroidhe fo Throm-Chradh. 


(‘Corrie without defect, without blemish, 

Often was Robert in your sanctuary (he often went hunting in 
Corrienessan), 

And every time I mention you 

My heart sinks in heavy anguish’) 


[The corrie speaks to the poet :] 


Ach ma’s mise, Coire an Eassain, 

’S mi’m sheasamh ’n sho mar b'abhaist 
’S gu bheil thus ann at Fhear Ealaidh 
Cluinnimid annas do Laimhe. 


(‘ But if this is myself, Corrienessan, 

And I am standing here, as always, 

And as you are a man of musical training, 

Let us hear the marvellous work of your hands (i.e. play me some 
music)’). 


[The poet replies : ] 


An Ail leat mise Rusgadh ceoil duit 

’S mi “m sheasamh mar cheo air Bealach 
Gun spéis aig duine “ta beó dhiom 

o'n chuaidh an Coirneil faoi ‘n Talamh ? 


(“Do you want mc to reveal my music to you, 
When I am standing like mist on a pass 

Without the affection of anyone alive 

Since the Colonel has gone beneath the ground ?’) 


’S lionmhor do Dh’Fhearaibh na h-Èirinn 
Tháinig gu d’Reilein le h-Ealaidh — 

Ma sheinn Ruadhraidh dall duit Failte, 
Bha Mac-Aoidh ann’s cairdin mar is. 
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‘Many were the Men of Ireland (possibly: the leading musicians 
of Ireland) 

Who came to your green plain with their skills — 

If Blind Rory (Morrison) played you a Salute then, 

MacKay (Lord Reay) was there, and friends with him’) 





[The corrie speaks : | 


Ar Na leom gur tusa Mac Ruaraidh 
Bha son uairsin mar ris a Chòirneil, 
'S nuair bha e fèin na Beatha 

bu mhian leis di leithid na sheòmar. 


(‘It seems to me that you are the son of Rory (MacKay) 
Who was at that time along with the Colonel ; 

When he himself was alive 

He took pleasure in having you in his house’) 


[The poet replies : | 


’S iomadh mudh thàin air an t-saoghal 
Dh’fhàg na Daoine gun bhi sughach — 
Ma sheinn shinn san uair shin duit Fàilte 
’S e sheinnear an tràs duit Cumhadh. 


(‘Many changes have come over the world 

That left men without happiness — 

If it was a Salute that we played for you that time, 
It is a Lament which will be played for you now’) 


Mo Bhròn, mo Thursa, mo Thruaidhe, 
San uair se gu chuir ro’n Fhìrinn — 
Gach neach a dheanagh rium uaisle 
San uaigh an diu gun mo Dhioladh. 


(‘My sorrow, my sadness, my grief, 

At this time taking precedence over the Truth — (i.e. the 
Scriptures) 

Every person who has treated me well 

Is in his grave today, with no recompense for me‘). 


’S nam biogh tusa Caoidh nan àrmunn 
Leis’m bu ghnathach bhi gur taghall, 
gu’n sheinn Ealaidh gun luach dhuit 
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Gu fada uait is me gun Radharc. 

(‘And if you would be lamenting the heroes 

Who often used to visit you, 

I played music for you without claiming reward 

Even though I have been Blind for a long time (i.e. Even though I 
am a blind man who plays music for a living, I played for you for 
nothing since we are both mourning the same man)’). 


[Here the poet presumably plays his Lament. The Corrie speaks:] 


Beannacht dhuit’s agus Buaigh-larach 
Anns gach ait an dean thu sheasamh, 
Airson do Phuirt Bhlasda, dhionach, 
’S a ghrian ag cromadh gu Feasgar. 


(‘Blessing on you, and every success 
Wherever you may be, 

For your sweet music, without a mistake, 
As the sun descends towards evening’). 


[The poet begins his praise of the Corrie ; ] 


’S grianach leom t-Ursainn, a Choire, 

'S gun Fheigh ag teirneach mu d’Fhearran, 
’S iomadh neach gu’m b’fhiach do Mholadh 
Do shlios chorrach liaghar bhainneach. 


(‘Sunny are your pillars, o corrie (pillars of rock at the corrie’s 
mouth) 

With no deer coming down to your pasture (because the sides are 
So steep), 

Many people will find it worthwhile to praise you 

For your steep sides, producing food and milk’). 


Do chiob, do Mhuran, do Mhilteach, 
Do shlios a Choire gur lionntach, 
Lubach, Luidheach, Daite, diomhair, 
Fasgadhach do chuilidh, ’S gur Fiarach. 


(“Your moor-grass, your marram, your good mountain-grass, 
Your slopes, o corrie, have an abundance 

Of pools, of wild flowers, of colour, of seclusion, 

Giving shelter to your hollows, for pasture’). 
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T Eididh uil’ air dhreach a chanaich, 
Cirein do Mhullaich cho’n Eanach 
Far am bith na Féigh gu Torrach 

'G èirigh faramach mu d’Thireach. 


(‘All your clothing is the colour of bog-cotton, 
On the crests of your tops there is no covering 
Where the deer fruitfully climb, 

Energetic on your high ground’). 


Tormanach, Organach, Aluin, 

Lochach, Lachach, Dossach, Crai-ghiadh’ch, 
Fraodharach, gaodharach, Braigheach, 

'G iomain na h-Eilid gu Nàmhaid. 


(“Murmuring, resounding, beautiful, 

With lochs, with ducks, with little tufts, with wild geese, 
With views of the greyhounds on the high ground, 
Driving the hind towards her enemy’). 


Sheamragach, shealbhagach, duilleach, 
Noineneach, gucagach, mealach, 
Biachar, riabhach, reasgach, luidneach — 
leis am biaite cuideachd gun cheannach. 


(‘With clover, sorrel and leaves, 

With daisies, flower buds full of honey, 

Productive, brindled, sedgy, drenched — 

With which a company would be fed without payment.’). 


’S loineineach, luiseanach, iunnach, 

Borcach do ghorm-luachar mheallach, 

'S milteach gach gorm sleibhteach gleannach, 
'S gun fhuachd air Fearaibh a ghioraig. 


(‘With little meadows, young herbs of different colours 
Springing up are your green rushes of the hillocks, 
Numerous are the green hummocks and gullies 

And men feeling no cold air on the ridges’). 


’S lathann do leac Àraich 

Gun an Gart no’n Cal mu d’Innsidh, 

Gu mangach, aghach, taghach, tearnach, 
Craobhach, cràiceach am Fradharc Fridhe. 
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(‘Broad is your slope of nursing, 

With no cornfield or kale in your haughs 

But fawns, young hinds, descending from the ledges, 
Trees and antlers are the view across the deer-forest’). 


'S cruiteil leam gabhail do Bràighe 
Do Bhiolaire ’s t Uisge mu d’Innsidh, 
Gu miadar, maghach, cnocach, carach, 
(gu) breaca blar ann Uchd a Mhiltich. 


(‘It is pleasant for me to make my way to the slope 
Where your cresses and the water lie in your fields, 
With meadows, pasture, hillocks, mossy ground, 

Your speckled plain on the hillside of mountain-grass’). 


'S cùbhraidh leom Faile na Bioraich 
Brang-shronach, Eang-laorach, Corrach, 
'S an Anmoch bu Mhearibh bhar shireadh 
Air mhire direadh a Choire. 


(‘Fragrant to me is the scent of the heifers 

Broad-nosed, splay-footed, unsteady, 

And in the evening frisking down from those looking for them, 
Giddily climbing the corrie’). 


‘San Mhaduinn ag èirigh le d’Mhiol-choin 
Gu muirneach, maiseach, glacach, sciamhach. 
Carach, Cabrach, Craggach, Fiaghach, 
Lubach, Leacach, Cleachdach, Grianach. 


(‘Rising in the morning with your greyhounds, 
Affectionate, elegant, bony (or snatching?), yelping, 
Clever with deer in the narrow places in the hunting, 
Among pools and flat stones, training in the sunshine’). 


"San am do'n ghréin dol air a h Uilinn 

Gu fuilteach, Reubach, Gleusach, Gunnach, 
Snappach, armach, Calgach, guineach, 
Ribhach, marbhtach, tarbhach, giullach. 


(‘And when the sun is near setting, 

Cruel slaughter, laceration, guniocks and guns, 

With triggers, weapons, spears and darts, 

With hooks, with death, good profit and due regard for correct 
procedure (in the carrying out of the gralloch)’). 
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Buranach, dubh-arach, bruachach, 
Crocanach, fradharcach, luaineach, 
Feoirneineach Uisge nam Fuaran, 
Ceirn gasta air ghasgach Cruadhlaich. 


(‘With water and shade and rising ground, 
With nooks and views constantly changing, 
Grassy is the water of the springs, 

It is a good path for a hard journey’). 


Ann am dhuinn teàrnadh gu d-Reéilinn, 

Gu cinnteach, cainnteach, cainleach, céireach, 
Fionach cornach, stopach, Teudach, 

Ordail, 6l-mhor, ceòlmhor, ceutach. 


(‘At the time for us to descend to your green, 

There was confidence and conversation, candles and wax tapers, 
Wine in drinking-horns and stoups, harp-music, 

Order, conviviality, melody, pleasure.’) 


Ach mo dhùrachd dhuit, a choire, 

’s nach bheil mo dhúil ri dol tharad 
o’n tha sinn Tuisleach san Mhunadh 
’s mithich dhuinn triall anois gi Baile. 


(“But my good wishes to you, o corrle — 

It is not my intention to cross over to you 

Since we are stumbling on the hill 

And it is time for us to be on our way now, to the township’) 


A Chrioch (‘The End’) 


It is not quite clear in the penultimate verse whether this 
civilized entertainment is taking place within the corrie, or 
whether the company had adjourned to a nearby house. The 
reference in the last verse to crossing over tells us that the poet 
was addressing his poem to the corrie from a point on his path on 
the north side of the wide strath (now known as the Strath of 
Corrienessan). The corrie is a high hanging corrie which opens 
onto the south side of the strath, and the poet is saying that he does 
not intend to cross the strath and the river and climb up to the 
corrie, but will continue his journey westward, past the corrie and 
into the hills, over the pass and down to Lon, on Loch Stack. 
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The poem shows remarkably detailed knowledge of the route : 
the path does go along the north side of the hill, the route from 
Arnabol does take the traveller across the upper reaches of a burn 
called the Alltan Riabhach, and it is vital to keep to the upper 
reaches in order to avoid crags lower down. There are pillars of 
rock beside the mouth of the corrie, and the natural features and 
vegetation are all recognizable in that landscape. Although Iain 
Dall was a blind man at the time of this poem, he may have 
walked this route with his father as a young child, and may have 
remembered what he saw then. Clearly he must have had a guide 
with him, and possibly some of the description was provided by 
him. Iain was in his forties when he made this work, and had been 
blind since the age of seven. 

The first half of the poem is a lament for Iain’s patron, his first 
cousin Colonel Robert MacKay of Scourie. It is possible that the 
Colonel’s by-name was Corrienessan, which would explain the 
title and the personification of the corrie itself. The Colonel took 
Iain on as his protégé probably in 1693, when the absence of Iain’s 
Gairloch laird left him in difficulties. Robert paid Iain an 
allowance, but this ceased when Robert died in December 1696. 

The work is unique in that it is probably the earliest 
piobaireachd poem ever composed, and the only one made by a 
poet who was also a composer of piobaireachd music, the 
‘classical’ music of the great highland bagpipe. In the 18th 
century several of these piobaireachd poems were made, a literary 
genre which is something of a curiosity, an attempt to reproduce 
the structure and form of a piece of piobaireachd music in verbal 
form. 

Corrienessan’s Lament was probably made in 1697, and the 
next piobaireachd poem that we know was Moladh Morag, In 
Praise of Morag, made by Alexander MacDonald around 1730. In 
the 1740s, Rob Donn MacKay made Iseabail NicAoidh when he 
was living at Muiseal, only a few miles from Corrienessan. 
Another poet who made a piobaireachd poem was Duncan Ban 
MacIntyre, in Glenorchy around 1750, or a little later. 

The main difference between these later works and 
Corrienessan’s Lament is that they were made by poets who were 
not pipers. They show little understanding of piobaireachd form, 
and their main effect is mere variation in the rhythms of the 
different sections of the work. Iain Dall put much more into his 
lament, and we may discern the conventional variations of 
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Ground, Siubhal Variation and its Doubling, Dithis Variation and 
Doubling, but no Taorluath or Crunluath variations. He builds up 
to the Dithis Doubling as he would have in constructing pipe 
music, an art which he had learned from Patrick Og MacCrimmon 
in Skye 


Marbh-Rann 


Elegy for Sir Kenneth MacKenzie, 8th Laird of Gairloch, died 
1703. 

In the Celtic Magazine Vol VI (1881) is an article ‘Sir Kenneth 
S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart.’. The article is by ‘A.M.’, almost 
certainly Alexander Mackenzie, the editor of the Celtic Magazine. 

In the article are 13 lines of a ‘marbh-rann’ (elegy) by John 
MacKay the blind piper to Sir Kenneth, the first Baronet, and also 
five lines of a ‘Song of welcome’ by the blind piper to Sir 
Kenneth’s successor Sir Alexander, on his return to ‘Tigh Dige 
nan Gorm-Ghlac’ in 1720 (see below). 

The elegy as given in the article is as follows : 


‘The famous blind piper and poet, John MacKay, spoke of him 
[Sir Kenneth, first Baronet] in a ‘marbh-ranm’ (sic) or elegy as 
follows : 


Seabhag nach clothadh ri comhraig, 
An leòmhann curanta cruaidh, 

Bu mhòr a bh’annad do bhuaidh, 
An ti bu rioghail cuir suas, 

An triath nach crionadh an duais. 


Cha robh aca na thug bàrr ort, 

Ann an gliocas, ‘s ann an tàbhachd ; 
Ann am mór-chuis, ’s ann an àrdan, 
’S tu nach sòradh orra ’phaidheadh, 
Làmh na fèile ’s an robh bhuaidh ; 
Bu cheannard treun thu air sluaigh, 
Measg nan ceudan dhaoin’ uaisl’ 
Thug thusa steud air srian uatha. 


(‘Falcon not holding back in battle, 
Lion heroic and unyielding, 
Great was your efficacy in establishing 
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The one who was royal ; 
You are the chief who would not be niggardly with 
a reward. 


They had none who excelled you 

In wisdom and in valour. 

In your grandeur and your pride 

You were not backward in your rewards, 

The hand of your generosity was effectual. 

You were the brave chief to your people, 

And among the hundreds of high-born men 

You were far ahead.’ (lit “you took the bridled steed 
from them’) 


This is probably not the complete work but an extract from it. It 
is not remarkable for strong feeling, but expresses in conventional 
terms the customary praise for a dead chief. It illustrates Iain 
Dall’s ability to compose dignified, conventional, formal works in 
the style of his time. 

It is carefully constructed, with a system of loose end-rhyme 
and the lines bound together by internal rhyme. Alliteration is 
used as an ornament rather than a structural device. The metre is 
a form of rannaigheacht, usually found in four-line quatrains but 
here not so rigidly divided up. The form may owe something to 
late seventeenth century elegiac metres. 

Iain Dall cannot have been closely attached to Sir Kenneth, who 
had been mostly an absentee landlord and chief, obliged to go 
south to try to make money to pay the estate’s debts. He had left 
Iain to make his own living by travelling from one big house to 
another, composing and performing to please his patrons. The lack 
of personal emotion in this work must reflect the distance between 
the poet and this chief. 


A Song Of Welcome 


To Sir Alexander Mackenzie of Gairloch, 2nd Baronet and 9th 
Laird. 

On his father’s death in 1703, Alexander was only three years 
old, and the estate was near bankruptcy. The children of Sir 
Kenneth were removed by their relatives, and educated in the 
south. In 1720, Sir Alexander returned to Gairloch, and was 
greeted by lain Dall with a Song of Welcome, of which these five 
lines are all that has survived. 
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‘A.M.’ in the Celtic Magazine (see above) went on : 

‘The same bard composed a song of welcome to his successor, 
Sir Alexander, on his return in 1720 to ‘Tigh Dìge nan Gorm 
Ghlac’ (the Moated House with Blue Slates), in which he told him 
to be kind and gentle to his people, and not on any account to 
remove any of his tenants : 


Ri do chinnich bi suairc, 

Ann am furan ’s an stuaim, 

Na bi °g iomairt air tuath, 

Neo cha do thuaths i, ’s uat siubhlaidh 
Tlachd, ceatharnachd, ‘us uaisl’, etc, etc. 


(‘To your people be kind 

In hospitality and restraint, 

Do not be moving your tenants, 

Or they will no longer be your tenants, and you will lose 
Affection, valour and nobility, etc, etc’) 


This extract ends with the phrase ‘etc, etc’ which presumably 
suggests that the work was too well known to be worth further 
quotation — but the rest is lost to us. 

The little we have of this work is quite surprising for a time as 
early as 1720, before the accepted period of the Clearances. This 
may be a reference to the granting of a baronetcy to Alexander’s 
father by the Queen. There are examples of such titles being 
bestowed on land-owners who would provide settlers for new 
lands in America, and the titles seem to have been bought by the 
eviction of tenants who were sent overseas against their will. Iain 
was always outspoken in his views and did not hesitate to speak 
his mind, even at the risk of being himself evicted. 


Beannachadh Baird 


A Poet’s Blessing, on the marriage of his laird, Sir Alexander 
MacKenzie, 2nd Baronet and 9th Laird of Gairloch, to Janet 
MacKenzie of Scatwell, his cousin. The marriage took place in 
1730, the year in which Jain Dall’s teacher in Skye, Patrick Og 
MacCrimmon, is believed to have died. 

There are five sources for this poem, all different, and varying 
in length from 11 to 15 stanzas, and with some differences in the 
order of the stanzas. 
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Dhia beannaich, an teach ’san tur, 
[ san] ti thàinig úr “nar ceann, 
Geug shona, sholta, gheibh cliú, 
Ni buannachd duthcha gun chall. 


(“God's blessing on the house and on the tower, 

And on the one that has newly come to be at our head 
(the bride). 

A young maid, happy and meek, who will gain renown, 
And bring about increase of territory, without loss’) 


Gheug 1 thainig re deagh uair, 
Dha’m bu bhuadhach muirn, is ceol 
Ogha Choinnich na ruine réidh, 

°S ogha Bharan Srath Spè nam bo. 


(‘She is a young maid who has come at a good time, 
We welcome her with joy and music, 

Descendant of Kenneth of resolute mind, 
Grandchild of the Baron of Strathspey of the cattle’) 


Bho Iarla Shi-phort an tos, 

Dhiuchd an òigh as glan gnè, 

As bho’n Taoitear Shàileach a rithisd, 
Subject do’n righ anns gach gleus. 


(‘From the Earl of Seaforth at first 

Appeared the maid of pure(st) nature 

And from the Tutor of Kintail also 

(Who is) subject of the king in every action’) 


Bidh Granndaich uim nach tioma, 
“S buadhach an iomairt ’s gach ball, 
Bho Spè dham b’iomadach linn 
Toirt fèidh de dh’ fhirichean bheann. 


(‘Grants, not timid, will be around her, 

Whose actions are successful in every place, 
From Spey of the many salmon-pools, 

Taking deer off the high slopes of the mountains’) 


Spé bho’n digeadh an t-iasg air muir, 
Agus fiadhach ri tubh glan ; 

Gu bradanach poll cum sruth, 

Prein (?) bhreac dubh bho bhein gu srath. 
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(‘Spey, from where the fish would come to the sea 
And hunting around its bright glen sides, 

Pools full of salmon, in the stream, 

Dark trout from mountain to strath’) 


(Gheobht a siod) aig Clann Ailpean na(m) fiadh dearg, 
Leis am bu mhiann bhi sealg gach frith; 

Fir mhaiseach, ghasda, gun cheilg, 

"N am dhul a(n) seilbh na strì. 





(‘There would be found amongst Clan Alpine of the 
red deer, 

Who had a desire to be hunting in every deer forest : 
Handsome men, fine and without deceit, 

When taking battle in hand’) 





"S ann bho na cinnidhnean nach fann 
Tháinig an óigh as glan gne, 
Gruaidh chorcair (?) as rasg mall, 
Maladh chaol cham as cul sliom. 


(‘It was from the clans who were not weak 

That the young woman of radiant appearance came, 
With her rosy cheeks and calm eyes, 

Her curved narrow eyebrows and smooth long hair’) 





Tha slios mar eala na(n) sruth 

’S tha cruth mar chanach an fheòir, 
Cul cleachdaidh air dhreach nan teud, 
Mar aiteal gréin i, na òir. 


(‘Her side is like a swan on the stream, 

Her complexion like cotton sedge in the grass, 
Her flowing hair like harp-strings 

She is like the gleam of the sun, or of gold’) 


Tha eudann geal mar a’chailc, 

Corp sneachdaidh air deagh dheilbh, 
Maoth leanabh le gibhte seirc, 

Air nach facas fraoch gho feirg. 


(‘Her face is as white as chalk, 

Her snow-white body with its excellent figure, 
A tender child with the gift of love, 

In whom neither anger nor irritation is seen’) 
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Gu meal sibh na h-ùr bhean og, 

A threith Ghearrloch nan corn fial, 
Se toil chairdean as gach tir, 

Gu meal sibh 1 as beannachd Dhia. 


(‘May you enjoy your new young wife, 

Laird of Gairloch of the horns of hospitality, 
It is the wish of your kinsmen from every land 
That you enjoy her with the blessing of God’) 


Gu meal sibh breith “us buaidh, 

Gu meal sibh uaisle “us cliu, 

Gu meal sibh gach beannachd an céin, 
°S mo bheannachd féin dhuibh air thús. 


(“May you enjoy position and success, 

May you enjoy high rank and renown, 

May you enjoy every blessing for ever, 

And my own blessing on you first and foremost’) 


’S iomadh beannachd agus teisd 
Aig an oigh as gile slios, 

S beannachd aig an ti thug leis, 
Dh’aindheoin ceisd dha feuchte ris. 


(‘Many a blessing and much esteem 

Has the maiden with the whitest side, 

And a blessing on the one who has fetched her, 
Whom none could gainsay in any trial’) 


Bu cheòl cadail i gu suain, 

"Us 1 na buachaill air a’bheus, 

Na caimheal sholuis feadh do theach, 
Fhrithealadh gach neach mar fheum. 


(‘She is music that gives repose, 

The guardian of his reputation, 

A candle of light throughout your house, 
Serving each according to his needs’) 


'S buadhach an turus a bh’ann, 
Chord ris an uaisle an deagh thiom, 
Thug thu leat bho monadh bheann, 
Eilteachdainn nach gann dha’n tir. 
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(‘The journey was successful 

That agreed with the nobility at a good time (?), 

You fetched with you, from a country of high hills, 

No lack of rejoicing, to our land’) 
(This seems to mean that the laird had to get the agreement of 
Janet’s noble kin before the marriage) 


Chon an robh mis air a’bhanais, 

"S math leam gun d’rinn sibh deagh thurus ; 
Thug thu leat 1 chon a bhaile 

Geug nan geal lamh, ’s math a h-urra. 


(‘Although I was not at the wedding, 

I am happy that you made such a good journey ; 
You have brought home with you , 

A white-handed girl, and well may she be such.’) 


The oldest source of this work is reproduced in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Vol III/IV, pp192-4 from Sir 
Kenneth MacKenzie’s manuscript, which is not easy to decipher. 
It is written in a kind of phonetic spelling. As an example, the last 
stanza given above appears as follows : 


Con in dro mish ear i vanish 
Smalliume gun drein shive deach huris 
Huk u lett I Cheni vaill i 

Geak na giall Lave, Sma i Hurri. 


The sources for the poem are : 


Sir Kenneth MacKenzie’s MS, 15 stanzas 
John MacKenzie, ‘ath-leasachadh’ version, 11 stanzas 
Stewarts’ version, 1804 ed. pp.225-7, 12 stanzas 
MacLean Sinclair’s version, 15 stanzas 
Watson’s Bardachd, 11 stanzas 

The metre of Beannachadh Bàird is Rannaigheacht dhialtach 
mhòr, with mainly assonance rhyme, and aicill in both couplets, as 
a binding. There appears to be a dunadh in the tenth quatrain, 
which is normally found in the final lines of a poem, but here a 
further five quatrains follow. This is probably an indication that 
the poem has been tampered with, the verse-order disrupted 
and/or other material added. 
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The marriage of Sir Alexander with his cousin Janet was not 
wholly successful, although it produced nine children. Her fiery 
temperament led to a separation in the later years of the marriage, 
and Janet ended her days living alone at Kinkell, in Easter Ross. 





Dan Comhfhurtachd 


An Ode of Consolation, composed in 1734 when news came to 
Skye that Anne Erskine, the young wife of Sir Alexander 
MacDonald, had died in Edinburgh. Iain Dall was visiting Sir 
Alexander when he heard what had happened, and as there was 
then no resident bard, Iain took on that function and composed this 
work. 


Beannachd dhut o'n ghabh thu’n t-am, 
O chrich na’n Gall gu do thir, 

Duchas tha ri slios a chuain 

’S tric a choisinn buaigh dha Righ. 


(‘A blessing on you since you took the opportunity (to 
come) 

From the bounds of the lowlands to your own land, 

A native (and hereditary) land which is beside the ocean, 
Which often gained victory for its king’) 


Do bheatha gu do thir féin, 

’ Dheagh Mhic-Dhomhnuill na’n seud saor, 
’S ait le maithibh Innse-Gall, 

Do ghluasad a nall thar caol. 


(‘You are welcome to your own land, 

Excellent MacDonald of the free(ly bestowed) jewels 
The nobles of the Hebrides think it a joyful thing, 
Your travelling here across the narrows (i.e. back to 
Skye)’) 


’S ait le fearaibh an Taobh-tuath, 
Gu’n bhuannaich thu mar bu choir 
Troteirnis uil” agus Slèibhte, 

Uist na’n eun a’S na’n ron. 


(‘A delight to the people of the North, 
That you won, as was just, 

All of Trotternish and Sleat, 

And Uist of the birds and the seals’) 
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’S ait le fearaibh an Taobh-Deas, 
Gu’n shuidhicheadh to ceart gu leòr, 
’S tu sliochd na’n Rirean o shean, 
Dha’n robh miagh fainear air ceòl. 


(‘A delight to the people of the South 
That you were settled, rightfully enough, 
And you a descendant of the Kings of old, 
Who had considered respect for music’) 


Ach "san dhomh-sa b’aithne ’m beus, 
Na ghabh rium féin diu’ o thus, 
Croinn-iubhair le brataichean sróil, 
Loingeas air chorsa’s ro-siuil. 


(‘But I myself knew their qualities, 

Those of them who received me from the beginning, 
Yew masts with silken banners, 

Ships along a coast, in full sail — ”) 


(This refers to the MacDonald banner and crest, as does the next 
stanza) 


Long a’s leoghan a’s lamh-dearg, 
Ga’n cuir suas an ainm an Righ, 
Suaitheantas le’n éireadh neart, 
'N uair thigeadh ur feachd gu tir. 


(‘— War-ship and lion and red hand (on the MacDonald 
coat of arms) 

Being raised up in the King’s name, 

An escutcheon with which power would rise 
When your army would come to the land’) 


Na’n tarladh dhuibh’ bhi air leirg, 

Fo mheirge dha’m biodh dearg a’s ban 
Gu maiseach, faicilleach, treun, 
Chuireadh sibh ratreat air cach. 


(‘If it happened to you to be on the (battle)field 
Under a banner of red and white, 

Imposing, watchful, brave, | 

You would make the others retreat’) . 
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Gu h-armach, armailteach, og, 
Neo-chearbach an tóir na’n ruaig, 
“S gach àite ‘n cromadh an ceann, 
Bu leo na bhiodh ann. “Sa luach. 


(‘Warlike, trained to arms, youthful, 

Not clumsy in the pursuit of battle, 

And in each place where they laid their heads 
All of it would be theirs, and its value’) 


B’aithne dhomh Sir Seumas mor 
'S b'eól domh Domhnull a mhac, 
B eól domh Domhnull eile ris, 

Chumadh fo chis na slóigh ceart. 


(‘I knew Sir James Mor (2nd Baronet, died 1678) 
And I knew Donald his son (3rd Bt, died 1695) 

I knew another Donald along with him (Donald of the 
wars, died 1718) 

Who would ably discipline the armies’) 


B’eol dhomh Domhnull na’n tri Don’ ull 
“S ge b’og e, bu mhór a chliù, 

Bhiodh fearaibh Alb’ agus Eirinn 

Ag eirigh leis anns gach cúis. 


(‘I knew Donald of the three Donalds (5th Bt., died 1720) 
Though he was young, his fame was great, 

The men of Scotland and Ireland 

Would rise with him on all occasions’) 


B’eol dhomh Sir Seumas nan rún, 
D’athair-sa mhic chlittich fein; 

’S tus a nis an siathamh glùn, 

Dh’ orduich Righ nan Dùl “nan deidh. 


(“I knew the respected Sir James (Sir James of Oronsay, 
died 1720) 

Your own father, renowned son ; 

And you are now the sixth generation 

That God ordained to follow them’) 


'N a'n tuiteadh m’aois cho fad a mach, 
“S do mhac-sa theachd air mo thim — 
B’e sin dhòmh-s’ an seachdamh glún, . 
Thàinig air an Dun ri m’linn. 
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(‘If it should happen that my age would be so extended 
That your son should come during my time, 

That would be the seventh generation known to me 
Coming to the Dun (castle) in my life-time’) 

[i.e. the seventh Chief of the MacDonalds] 


’S cha’n iOghnadh dhòmh-sa bhi crion, 
A’S mo chiabhag a bhi liath 

’S gach aon diu’ le cridhe mor 

Toirt dhomh airgid a's òir riabh. 


(‘It is no wonder that I am withered, 

And my whiskers are grey (because he had known 
6 generations), 

And each one of them, with a big heart, 

Always giving me silver and gold.’) 


’S gach aon diu ga m’arach cluth, 
Thuigeadh iad uam guth na meur, 
’S tha iadsa sàbhailt an diugh, 
Anns a Bhruch am b’eil iad fein. 


( ‘And every one of them supporting me snugly, 

Well would they understand from me the voice of my 
fingers (song and harp, or fingers playing the pipe ?) 
And they themselves are safe (protected) today 

In the Burgh (the grave) where they are themselves’) 


’S tha mis’ air fuireach sa’n ar, 

’S mi cuir a bhlàir mar bha riamh, 
’S mo chridhe g-osnaich na’n dèigh, 
Mar Oisian an deigh, na’n Fiann ! 


(‘And I myself am staying on the battlefield, 
Fighting the fight as I ever was, 

My heart sighing after them 

Like Ossian after the Fianna ”) 


Gu meal thu t-oighreachd, ’s do chliù, 
Dheagh Mhic-Dhomhnuill na’n ruin reidh, 
*s ged dh’imich uat t-ùr bhen og 

Na biodh ort-sa bron na dèigh. 


(‘May you enjoy your inheritance and your renown, 
Excellent MacDonald, resolute and steadfast, 
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And though your new young wife has gone away 
from you, 
May you not grieve (too much) for her’) 


“sa liughad òigh thaitneach gun di, 
Tha eadar Clar-sgi a’s mon-ros 

*S ma dha thaobh Arcamh a chuain 
Deas a’s tuath, thall sa bhos. 


(“ Many agreeable maidens without fault 
There are between Skye and Montrose 

And about both sides of Orkney of the oceans, 
South and north, far and near’) 


Agus iad uil’ ort an déigh 
Bheireadh dhut iad-féin ‘S an cuid, 
Oighean thaitneach na beul binn, 
Na meur grinn, ’s na broinne buig. 


(‘And they are all pursuing you, 

Would give themselves to you, with their possessions 
Delightful maidens with sweet mouths, 

With neat fingers and soft bodies’) 


5 


Fa 


Chaill Righ Bhreatain, a’s ba bheud, 
A leabaidh fèin leug a ghaol 

“S o na thàrladh sud na char, 

B éigin dha bhi seal gun mhnaoi. 


(‘The King of Britain once lost, a great pity, 
From his own bed his jewel of a love 

And since that had happened to hi 

He was obliged to be a time without a wife’) 


Mac-Righ Sorca sgiath an airm 
Gur e b’ainm dha maighre borb, 
Chaill e gheala-bhean mar ghréin 
°S d’fhurich e-fèin na dèigh beò. 


(‘Once the son of the king of Sorca, protector of the army, 
Whose name was ‘fierce salmon’ 

He lost his white-skinned wife, radiant as the sun, 

And he himself lived on after her °) 
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Chaill Righ na h-easpailt a bhean, 
Ainnir gheal nigh’n Righ gréig, 

’S gach aon diubh gabhail a null, 
'S dh’imich o fhionn a bhean fein. 


(‘The king of Easpailt once lost his wife, 

The fair maiden, daughter of the King of Greece, 
And every one of them, departing from life, 
Even Fionn’s own wife went from him’) 


On tha’n saoghal-so na cheo, 

'S gur dóigh dha bhi dol na’n cuairt; 
Bidh maid subhach annain fèin 

"'S beannachd leis gach ni” chaidh uainn. 


(‘And since this world is (nothing but) a mist, 
Whose habit is to turn (and change), 

Let us be joyful in ourselves, 

And a blessing on everything that has gone from us’) 


This poem appears in Stewart’s Collection (ed. 1804), pp. 80- 
84, 22 stanzas; and in John MacKenzie, Ath-leasachadh 
(‘Amendment’) version, 22 stanzas. 


Oran Do Dh’Eachann Mac Ghill Eathain 
The Song To Hector Maclean, The Young Laird 
Of The Isle Of Muck 


The Song to Hector MacLean is found in the manuscript of John 
MacLean, written in 1815, now kept in the Public Archives of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. It was published in John 
MacLean’s book, ‘Orain Nuadh Ghaedhlach’ (Modern Gaelic 
Songs), and is also found, in a slightly different form, in the 
Reverend A. MacLean-Sinclair’s ‘Glenbard Collection of Gaelic 
Poetry’, published in Nova Scotia in 1890. 

The full title of the Song is ‘Oran Do dh’Eachunn mac Illeain, 
Fear Eilean na Muc, an uair a chaidh e chòmhnuidh do'n Eilean 
Sgiabhanach, le Iain mac Aoidh’ (Song to Hector MacLean, Laird 
of the Island of Muck, when he went to live in the Island of Skye, 
by Iain MacKay). The forms of the names of Hector and Iain show 
that this title is late, probably not the poet’s own title for the work. 
This poem or song was composed around 1730, when Iain Dall 
was in his seventies. He seems to have been staying at Talisker, 
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where his host was Donald MacLeod of Talisker, but from 
internal evidence it is not entirely clear whether he was in Talisker 
or Muck — but it was probably at Talisker. Donald died in 1733, 
and the poem was probably made shortly before that. 

Tain MacKay, the Blind Piper of Gairloch, had received his 
training as a player and composer of piobaireachd music from 
Patrick Og MacCrimmon, piper to MacLeod of Dunvegan, in 
Skye, in the years between 1678 and 1688. During this time, when 
he was in his twenties, he also acquired the skills of a Gaelic bard, 
probably from listening and talking to the practising trained bards 
in Skye. John MacLeod of Talisker often gave hospitality to the 
many bards and musicians — harpists, pipers, fiddlers — in Skye 
and Mull, who visited his house and became known as ‘the 
Talisker Circle’. Iain Dall was among them, and continued to visit 
Talisker after John’s death in 1700, when John’s son Donald 
carried on the tradition of hospitality to these talented men. 

Donald was married to Christina, daughter of John MacLeod of 
Contullich (another Gaelic poet, and factor of the MacLeod 
estates in Skye. [ain Dall composed a pìobaireachd lament for him 
in 1729). Their second daughter Isabella married Hector 
MacLean, the young laird of Muck, a grandson of MacLean of 
Coll. 

Hector MacLean was the 4th Laird of Muck, and married to 
Isabella, a daughter of Donald of Talisker, but seems to have 
parted company with her, and he moved to Talisker, leaving her in 
Muck. There were no children of the marriage, and the suggestion 
has been made that Hector was possibly infected by a venereal 
disease, very common at that time, and that this was the cause of 
his quarrel with Isabella. 

There are veiled references in the work to Hector’s marriage 
problems, but the poet’s good manners and tact make these 
difficult to interpret. It has to be borne in mind that Iain was 
composing this song for performance at Talisker in front of 
Hector’s wife’s family, so probably he had to avoid all appearance 
of taking sides. 

This family of MacLeods of Talisker were not the same 
MacLeods who held Talisker in the previous century, when 
Roderick, the son of Rory Mor MacLeod of Dunvegan, was 
knighted in 1651, before the Battle of Worcester. That family had 
been replaced by another branch, John MacLeod and his son 
Donald, who were the hosts of the Talisker Circle, of poets and 
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musicians who met at Talisker and exchanged ideas about their 
art. Iain Dall was a member of this group, and was a frequent 
visitor at Talisker all his life. 

When Dr Johnson came with Boswell to visit Talisker in the 
autumn of 1773, he met Hector, his nephew and ‘two other ladies 
their relations’. Boswell, whose account here is much fuller, said 
this meeting was at Dunvegan, not Talisker. Neither account tells 
us whether the Laird had come from Muck or from elsewhere in 
Skye. He seems to have been on amicable terms with his wife at 
this time, but they may have been putting on a show of unity in 
front of the distinguished visitors. 

From the Song we may possibly deduce that the marriage of 
Hector and Isabella had a stormy beginning, and that Hector left 
Muck in a rage, to sail across to Skye, most probably heading for 
Talisker, on the west coast of Skye. It is possible, however, that 
the anger mentioned in the Song was felt by Hector’s people in 
Muck who may have objected to his leaving them. He may have 
left with his wife, to live with her family at Talisker or elsewhere 
in Skye, and the meeting with Dr Johnson in 1773 does suggest 
that they remained together. His nephew, son of his brother 
Donald, was accepted as Hector’s heir. 

Hector had a certain pretentiousness, being sufficiently 
anglicised to be ashamed of the name ‘Muck’ (Gaelic for ‘pig’ or 
possibly for ‘whale’). He wanted to change it to ‘Monk’, but this 
was a suggestion not pursued. He was a benevolent and 
enlightened landlord, however, and his people’s dismay at his 
leaving them is understandable. He paid a surgeon half-a-crown a 
head to come to Muck to inoculate eighty young people against 
smallpox; and he arranged regular visits to the island by a tailor 
and a blacksmith. 

When the Song was made, Hector was a young vigorous 
huntsman, fond of sailing. His boat would have been one of the 
small sailing smacks used for inter-island travel on the west coast. 

It should always be borne in mind that in spite of the exceptional 
clarity of his imagery, the poet was blind, and had been sightless 
since the age of seven. The scenes he describes may draw on 
sights he had seen as a young child. 

The music to which the Song was sung is unknown. The singing 
was almost certainly to the accompaniment of the harp, usually 
played by the singer himself. As far as we know, lain Dall was 
poet, singer and harpist as well as piper and composer of some of 
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the best pipe music ever made. The Gairloch community had 
traditions of him as a fine singer, but the harp is not mentioned, 
and it is possible that the gillie who guided him in his travels was 
also his accompanist. 

The Song is in difficult, old- anonn poetic Gaelic, which is 
often obscure in meaning. In some ways it is as close to Irish as to 
Scottish Gaelic, and it uses archaisms and unusual vocabulary. 
Many fluent speakers of Scottish Gaelic find the Song 
unintelligible in parts, and one of them commented that this is not 
just University Honours Course literature, but post-graduate stuff. 

To add to the problems, Iain Dall’s poetry is often elliptical in 
style, with the meaning compressed into very few words, and part 
of the meaning often omitted for the listener to deduce for himself. 
We are expected to work out what he meant, and sometimes we 
need half a page of explanatory notes to express what he put so 
neatly into three lines. Another characteristic which does not 
make things easier is his tendency to leave out the verb of the 
sentence, so that we are left to supply it ourselves, by deduction 
from the context. And, as is common in Gaelic poetry of that time, 
he makes allusion to people and events which would be familiar 
to his audience in the 18th century, but need explanation today. 

The overall effect of his style is, oddly enough, one of clarity. A 
series of crystal cameos remains in the mind: Hector’s lads having 
a night out, Isabella spinning thread, Hector at the helm of his 
boat, and the imagery drawn from nature, such as Isabella’s cheek 
the colour of rowanberries ready for picking. The very 
compression of his style gives these pictures a concentrated 
quality which is unforgettable. 


The Song For Hector Maclean 

Tha mi lionte gu leòir, 

Cha’n’eil m’inntinn air doibh, 

Na’m bu bhinn leibh mo ghloir éisdeachd 


(‘Iam full of sadness, my mind is not in a good state — if you think 
it a pleasure to hear my words, then listen on —‘) 


[This is the refrain, repeated after every verse] 


'S mi mar Oisein bho’n Fhiann, 
Tha mo chuideachd air triall, 
°S math mo bhairail nach sgeul brèig e. 
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(‘And I am like Ossian after the Fingalians, my companions have 
gone away — I know now that that story is quite true’) 


[Reference to an old Irish legend] 


Dh’ fhalbh an guth as a chreig, 
Cha labhair e smid, 
“S ann a dh’atharraisichd feirg air. 


(The voice has gone out of the rock, the voice will not utter 
another syllable, indeed, I perceive that it is angry’) 


[The rock is the island of Muck, the voice presumably Hector’s. 
The first line here is probably a quotation from another poem. The 
last line may indicate that Hector left Muck after a quarrel of some 
sort] 

'S mi ri iargain an òig, 
Gnùis na fialachd roimh ’n t-slòigh, 
Cha b’i ‘n ainnis bu cheòl feisd dhoibh — 


(‘And I am lamenting the loss of the young man and the face of 
his generosity to his people, it was not the bewailing of poverty 
that was their music at his feasts —’) 


[ In the next verse the poet changes to addressing the absent 
laird in direct speech ; this was a normal convention of Gaelic 
poetry at that time] 


Ach ri caitheadh do chorn, 
Le aigheair ro mhor, 
’S bhiodh do ghillean na’n spòrs èibhinn — 


(‘But they used to drain your drinking horns with the greatest 
rejoicing, and your lads would be cheerfully sporting —’) 


Moran misnich na’n ceann, 
Beagan gliocais na’n cainnt, 
’S iad gu fritheilteach, fann, fiachail — 


(‘— with so much courage in their heads, so little wisdom in their 
words, and themselves well supplied, weak (with drink), 
worthy —’) 


[The meaning is not quite clear in the last line. Gu fritheilteach 
may mean ‘attentive’ rather than ‘well served with drink’, though 
the latter makes better sense ; the reading of the last word in one 
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source is feichail, where the other has feileach ‘generous’, a 
reference to the expansiveness of drinkers. Iain Dall had a habit of 
using the last word of one verse to anticipate the next and the 
reading feichail (fiachail) ‘worthy’ seems to do this] 


Aig mac armuinn n’am buadh 
Nach do sharaich an tuath, 
Bhuidhinn Phàrrais san uair fheumail. 


(— they were followers of the son of the victorious hero (= 
Hector’s father) who did not oppress his tenants and who went to 
Paradise in due time when he died’) 


’S an am crambait a Chrùin, 
'S a chuir Thearlaich bho’n chúirt, 
'S e do chàirdean a b'fhiú fhaoineachd — 


(‘At the time of the wars over the Crown, and Charles (II) being 
sent into exile, it was your family that was worth asking for 
support —’) 


[Reference to the Civil War and the Battle of Worcester in 1651, 
in which the MacLeans of Coll took part] 


Eachunn ruadh a b’fhearr meas, 
Latha blair Inbhear Chit, 
Thug dhiu aireamh a chinn saighde. 


(“Red Hector won himself the best of fame, the day of the Battle 
of Inverkeithing, he was hit by so many arrowheads’) 


[Red Hector of the Battles was the subject of a piobaireachd 
work ; he was a MacLean of Duart, 18th chief of the Clan 
MacLean in 1651. He led 800 MacLeans into the Battle of 
Inverkeithing against the Parliamentary forces, and only 40 of 
them survived. Hector was killed ‘full of holes from bullets and 
other weapons’ according to clan tradition. Hector MacLean’s 
uncle, Hugh MacLean of Muck, was also killed] 


°S Lachluinn mor a bha ’n Ile, 
Ga’n casgairt a sios, 
Thuair a lot ann an stri Sheumais. 


(‘And Lachlan Mor who was in Islay, he was cutting down the 
enemy, he got a wound in the war fighting for James (VIY 
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[Sir Lachlan Mor MacLean was killed in Islay in 1598, fighting 
for the MacDonalds and the Royalist cause] 


Cha bhi mis orra cainnt, 
Cha’n’eil buannachd dhomh ann’ 
Cha bhi brigh ann an seann sgeula. 


(‘But I shall not speak of them, there is nothing to gain from it, 
there is no profit in the old stories’) 


[This curious verse seems to go against all the old Gaelic 
traditions. It may be a dig at the seannachies or story-tellers, or it 
may be an attempt to be modern and up-to-date with 18th century 
enlightened thinking] 


Ach fhir a b’fhalamh a lamh 
Ri taobh abhainn is charn, 
‘S ann bho t-abhaig nach slan bèisdean. 


(‘But (1 will praise you), you whose hand was most expert beside 
river and cairns, no otter will escape unscathed from your 
terriers’) 


’S ann bho surdaig do’n snaip 
Bhiodh an t-utlaiche gu’n neart, 
’S cha bhiodh cunntas air mac clèirich. 


(‘And from the leaping pull of your trigger, the stag would 
suddenly lose his strength, and there was no counting the number 
of notches on your gun, the Church Officer’s Son’) 


[Huntsmen would mark a notch on their guns for every kill, and 
the guns were given names. Hector’s gun was called the Son of the 
Church Officer, presumably because it brought business, 1.e. 
funerals, to the Church Officer. Similarly, the short club used for 
despatching fish after they are landed is known as the Priest, 
because it administers the last rites]. 


Tha’m fear sliasaid-fhada seang, 
'S eri stialladh sa ghleann, 
Eilid riathach is call céile orra. 


(‘The long-thighed fellow (the stag) is slender, and himself being 
torn into stripes in the glen — the brindled hind has lost her mate’) 
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’S a tighinn bho chaithibh a chuain, 
Righ, bu shar-mhath do shnuadh, 
’S ann ort nach laidhe “n uair bheurtha. 


(‘And when you come in from your boat after beating across the 
ocean, lordie ! how very good you look, no rough weather could 
put you off’) 


’S cha bu chladhaire ceàrr, 
Thu’n àm suidhe air a h-earr, 
Chuireadh claoidh air muir àrd slèisde — 


(‘And you were no clumsy coward when it was time to sit in the 
stern, you knew how to master a high-running sea on her stern- 
quarter —*) 


'S tu gu’n roinneadh an corr, 
Bho cheann sguir agus sgòid, 
Gheibh gach tarrung a coir féin dheth. 


(‘And you would spill the wind from the corner of the sail, well 
sheeted in, with every halyard correctly adjusted’) 


Dh’ fhaodadh Trailibhail thall, 
Firinn áireamh do m’chainnt, 
Na’m biodh Gaelig na ceann bréid-gheal. 


(‘Trollaval over there could tell you how true my words are, if she 
had Gaelic in her white-kerchiefed head’) 


[Trollaval is one of the six peaks of the Cuillins of Rum which 
overlook the stretch of water between Muck and Skye. The white 
kerchief or mutch was the headgear worn by a married woman. 
Iain Dall draws all his imagery from the natural landscape; here he 
uses the mountain as a metaphor for maturity and reliability, if the 
white-capped hill could speak. It is not known why Iain chose 
Trollaval, of the six Cuillin peaks ; it is neither the highest nor the 
most prominent — but it does, in its Gaelic form, rhyme with 
‘aireamh’ in the second line and with‘ Gaelig’ in the third line. We 
assume the white cap to have been either cloud or snow, more 
likely cloud. ] 


Tha mi chuideachd an drasd — 
Air fuaim tuinneadh ri traigh, 
Far ’m bu chuiraideach gàir theud dhomh — 
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(‘I am at present in the company of the wave’s sound on the shore, 
where the laughter of harp strings was beguiling to me —’) 


[This seems to mean : ‘Once I could hear the harps and take 
delight in their music at Hector’s feasts, now I have to make do 
with the music of the waves on the shore, here where I am in the 
company of —’. Iain has here borrowed a line from his friend and 
rival, Ruairidh Morison, the Blind Harper, and slightly twisted it 
to his own context. The two of them seem to have played this 
game of borrowing and twisting each other’s lines] 


-Aig an rimhinn gun sgod, 
Nighean Tuitear Mhic Leòid, 
Riamh nach d’fhuaras ma’n or glèiteach. 


(‘— with the fair lady without blemish, the daughter of the Tutor of 
MacLeod, who was never to be found to be tight-fisted with 
money’) 


[This lady was his hostess at Talisker, Christina, wife of Donald 
MacLeod and daughter of John MacLeod of Contullich, Tutor or 
Guardian to the boy Norman MacLeod, chief at Dunvegan. By the 
time this poem was made, Contullich had died in disgrace and Iain 
Dall seems to have gone out of his way to try to restore Christina’s 
father’s good name and dignity, both by references such as this 
and by composing a piobaireachd Lament for him. This cannot 
have endeared him to Contullich’s enemies at Dunvegan, and is an 
example of Iain’s defiance of the expedient in favour of 
outspokenness] 


Nighean crùn-fhear an àigh, 
Choisinn urram thair chàch, 
'S cian ’s gur fhad thug na bàird adhradh ort. 


(‘Daughter, child of him who is the crown of joy, she who has 
gained honour above all others, long and lasting is the praise 
heaped on you by the bards’) 


[Note that the bard has switched to addressing the younger lady, 
Hector’s wife Isabella who was daughter of Christina and Donald 
; this change to direct address helps to differentiate between the 
two women. It also suggests that Isabella was present at Talisker 
— but he does seem to switch between Talisker and Muck for his 
setting, in a most confusing way. He would naturally refer first to 
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the older woman, who was also presumably his hostess, even 
though the younger was the wife of the subject of his poem, but 
for that reason the younger is the subject of the conventional 
praise in the next few verses] 


B fheárr leat fothall do làmh, 
Bhi toirt tobhaich a cneamh 
Na bhi gleothar air sgeith speigeadh. 


(‘You always preferred to keep your hands busy with slipping 
yarn from your spindle, rather than be gossiping idly for the sake 
of spite’) 


[The reference seems to be to spinning wool, but the phrases are 
so vague that they could be describing knitting. Spinning was a 
symbol of virtuous womanhood and marriage, and some later 
piobaireachd works made for women have variations which 
appear to echo the sound of a spinning wheel] 


Gu bheil slios do dha thaoibh 
Mar an ealadh air an tuinn 
Na mar chanach an grunnd feitheadh. 


(‘Your two sides are like the swan on the wave, or like moor- 
cotton in the bottom of a bog’ (i.e. they are pure white)) 


'S ‘neul na’n caor” air do ghruaidh 
"N uair a dh’ fhaodar am buain, 
Ort cha laidhe a snuadh breige. 


(‘The colour of your cheek is the hue of rowanberries when they 
are ready for picking, there is no false beauty on your face’ (Le. 
no cosmetics)) 


Deud mar chailc ann a d’ cheann 
Air a snaidheadh mar chnaimh, 
Beul dearg daidhte nach gann Beurla. 


(“Your teeth are white as chalk in your head, evenly hewn like 
bone, your mouth red in colour is not short of English’ (i.e. she 
was bi-lingual, therefore educated)) 


Ciochan corrachadh, cruinn, 
Air uchd solais nach crion, 
Broilleach soilleir “s fhiamh glè geal. 
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(“Your breasts are prominent and rounded, on a chest that is full 
of whiteness and light, a bright bosom most white in aspect.’) 


[Praise of the subject’s wife’s bosom was the convention 
expected in those days, and it would be an insult not to praise her 
sides and breast. Remember also that the poet was blind!] 


Mar do choisinn mi ’n cot’, 
Bho nach iarr mi ach cloth, 
Chuir mi sud air ma dhoigh féin deth. 


(‘Even if 1 have not won myself the coat (as my reward) — and I 
shall ask only for homespun cloth — I have at least expressed all 
this in my own way’) 


[This is conventional modesty on the part of the poet — he is 
obliged to say ‘This may not be good enough to merit a reward’, 
but he knows fine that he will be given payment for his work and 
his performance, and indeed he made his living by this means. 
This one is interesting in that it names the reward, a new coat for 
the poet; in the Dan Comhfhurtachd he speaks of the MacDonald 
chiefs giving him silver and gold.] 

















THE MACDONALDS OF RHETLAND, 
SOUTH MORAR, IN SCOTLAND AND CANADA 


ALASDAIR ROBERTS 
15th February, 2002 


A Forgotten Place 

Opposite the crofting township of Bracara in North Morar, across 
the deepest fresh-water lake in Britain, is the deserted settlement 
of Rhetland in South Morar. The evidence of former cultivation is 
clearly visible from a mile and a half away, with feannagan or 
lazy-beds running up from the flat land round the bay. Raised 
cultivation rigs suitable for the wet West Highlands are 
realistically depicted for ‘Retallan’ in Roy’s 18th-century map. 
The modern 1: 25 000 Pathfinder map shows traces of eight 
buildings clustered beside the Retland Burn in the manner of a 
collective runrig clachan. The settlement was abandoned by its 
inhabitants in 1790 when the MacDonalds of that place left for a 
new life in North America.’ 

On the largest map of the area, surveyed in 1873 by Royal 
Engineers at six inches to the mile, there is nothing to indicate 
former habitation. This must be put down to carelessness: 
elsewhere the military misplaced ‘Cambusabraan’ on 
neighbouring Loch Nevis.’ Captain Coddington RE used the 
English ‘Retland Burn’ when giving Gaelic names to all other 
streams but one, the Borrodale Burn which runs south. Since 
Rhetland became part of Borrodale farm, it is likely that mapping 
was based on estate papers.’ On the Pathfinder map Camas 
Réidhlean marks the bay between Rudh’ Aird-Cumnaich and 
Rudha nam Faisachan, the high point of the narrows and the point 
of the grassy headland. 

Having been abandoned so long ago, Rhetland lacks 
prominence in the minds of local families. Some Morar people 
call it Rutland, like the English county.* Rhetland is missing from 
a modern list of place-names,‘ although the compiler refers to it 
elsewhere: ‘On the south side of Loch Morar, which was 
Clanranald land, the communities lived at Glen Oban, Meoble, 
Lettermorar, Reitlan, Scamadale and Rhubana.’® In the oldest 
legal papers it is spelled ‘Rhettland’ or ‘Rhetland’: the second 
appears in a Canadian source and is preferred for the title.’ 
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Clanranald estate papers of 1811 have both ‘Ratillan’ and 
‘Rettillan’.’ Modern investigators of Loch Morar recorded the 
name as Redland, while yet another spelling appears in a 
quotation referring to the aquatic phenomenon investigated: ‘I met 
the Mhorag one night in January 1887 when crossing the loch by 
moonlight to stalk a deer at Raitlan.’'’ 

This forgotten place was nevertheless informally valued at £700 
sterling in 1772,'' and the extent of Rhetland, considered as 
pasture rather than township, was confirmed at Montreal in 1880 
by a local landholder, Eneas Ranald MacDonell. He described 
Rhetland as a property of between 17,000 and 20,000 acres, 
‘rather wild and mountainous, but well adapted for grazing 
purposes’.”? Rhetland extended as far east as Meoble and inland to 
the watershed with Arisaig: insignificant as a township, it 
embraced most of the pasture of South Morar which was later 
contested by landlords and crofters.'* A further witness may be 
called from across the Atlantic. Rhetland MacDonalds were close 
to John MacDonald of Glenaladale’s 1772 emigration to what 
became Prince Edward Island. The Rev. John MacDonald, 
Glenaladale’s son, testified that ‘the Rhetland estate was much 
more valuable than the Glenaladale estate.” The contrast between 
Rhetland’s actual significance and its disappearance from 
Highland annals is remarkable. So also is the linked claim — 
remembered in Canada but not Scotland, even by two MacDonald 
‘seanachies’' in three volumes" — that the Rhetland MacDonalds 
were cheated out of their property. What follows is largely an 
attempt to weigh the claims of oral tradition on this matter against 
documentary evidence on both sides of the Atlantic. 


‘Mr Angus McDonald Retland’s Son’ 

The investigation began with a 1784 clergy letter about a priest 
from a place which was then unknown: ‘I came some few days 
ago from Glengary after paying my last duty to the remains of Mr 
Angus McDonald Retland’s son once your pupil. He died in a 
poor hut within a couple of miles of Fort Augustus where he had 
all the assistance of soul and body that circumstances could allow. 
Bishop McDonell ... will communicate any further information 
you would desire to learn about this promising youth who has 
been much regretted by all his acquaintance.” This story belongs 
partly to Highland Catholic history.'* The remoteness of the Garbh 
Chriochan or Rough Bounds between Moidart and Knoydart, ‘the 
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Highlands of the Highlands’,” encouraged a 17th-century revival 
of ancient faith through Irish missionaries. One reached Eigg 
when the island was under the control of Alasdair Mac Allan Mac 
Coul Mac Ranald, before coming on to his mainland territory.” It 
was this Alexander MacDonald III of Morar who first divided 
South Morar with his brother Angus MacDonald I of Rhetland.’! 

An Irish priest called John Cahassey lived for many years on a 
nearby island in Loch Morar, and this Eilean Ban became the 
West Highland base of the Catholic Church in Scotland. Bishop 
Thomas Nicolson issued his Statuta Missionis from the island on 
his first visit from Banffshire at the start of the 18th century. 
Bishop James Gordon opened a seminary on it, seeking 
indigenous priests, and Bishop Hugh MacDonald, half-brother to | 
Allan Roy MacDonald VII of Morar, revived it. Bishop Hugh was 
the first vicar apostolic to be given charge of a separate Highland 
District by Rome. His Loch Morar house was destroyed after 
Culloden.” 

The young priest who died near Fort Augustus was one of the 
five sons of Angus MacDonald V of Rhetland. He was probably 
about fourteen when a school for Latin and religious formation 
opened in 1770 at Bourblach on the north side of Morar Bay. It 
replaced another short-lived school at Gaoideal in Arisaig, and 
closed while he was there: the records of the Scalan seminary in 
Glenlivet show that ‘Angus and Archibald McDonald from the 
Highlands entered 14th December 1773.’ Scalan did not provide a 
Gaelic environment, however, and Angus’s companion was one of 
several west coast boys who failed to settle, going ‘from hence to 
his parents 14th September 1774.’ Angus persevered, and after 
two and a half years went on to the Scots College in Spain.” Along 
with an Edinburgh boy and the new vice-rector, he crossed the 
Bay of Biscay with a cargo of guns from Carron near Falkirk.” 
The students and their guardian landed at El Ferrol in north-west 
Spain and reached Valladolid at the start of the summer vacation. 

The six years Angus spent there were probably the happiest 

of his life, starting with the novelty of having a room of his own.” 
The Scots College had moved from Madrid in 1771 to take over a 
former Jesuit college, the Society of Jesus having just been 
suppressed in Spain. The accommodation was good, and the rector 
John Geddes said of his little community, ‘For almost this twelve- 
month past, | do not remember to have heard a disagreeable word 
in the House.” The College had a strong Highland connection,” 
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and seven of the first twelve students were from the 
Gaidhealtachd. When they were being assembled the rector, 
mindful of a particularly Highland condition, requested ‘that none 
of them come off with the Itch.’*? Gaelic-speakers were 
encouraged to keep up a language which would be even more 
essential than Latin. One prominent student was the future Bishop 
of Upper Canada. Already approaching his full height of six feet 
four, ‘Big Sandy’ MacDonell later walked tall on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” Much of what happened in class depended on a 
student’s Latin. After a few months ‘poor Archie’, Keppoch’s 
nephew, was ‘far behind’” and left to join the British Army. 

MacDonald was ordained in May 1782 and returned to Scotland 
at the first opportunity. He was sent to Dornie in Kintail,* where 
his sisters Margaret and Isabella kept house. Angus MacDonald 
died on 14 April 1784: ‘His death seems to have been the result of 
fatigue, cold and the distresses he met with on the mission. The 
deceas’d was not master of one pound, as far as Mr Rodk 
McDonell and I could know, to defray the expences of his 
enterment.’* Three months later the letter-writer John Chisholm 
(a future Highland bishop) went to Kintail ‘in order to supply for 
a while the late Mr Angus’s place’.* The priest had also been 
responsible for Glenmoriston,” and one cause of his death was 
serving places so far apart. 


Plans to Leave Rhetland 

While young Angus was still at Bourblach, plans were being made 
for greater family moves. The standard history of Clan Donald, 
inaccurate on three points in two sentences, may nevertheless 
serve as introduction: ‘Angus sold his estate in 1772. He was 
succeeded by his son Allan VI of Rhetland, who, with his 
brothers, emigrated to the American colonies in 1773.7 The 
estate was not sold then; Allan MacDonald died in the winter of 
1773-74 without emigrating; and only one brother went to 
America (along with two sisters) at a later date. The first 
misapprehension may be based on a ‘somewhat curious’ 
agreement drawn up at Sunisletter in Morar on 7 June, 1772. In it 
Angus MacDonald of Rhetland and Allan MacDonald his eldest 
son agreed to ‘sell and dispose of the whole lands, holding feu of 
John MacDonald of Morar’. One-third of the price was to be used 
for buying land in ‘whatever part they think most convenient in 
America’. Allan as heir was to have the land apart from five 
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hundred acres for each of his four brothers, and a thousand acres 
were to be ‘att the disposal of the foresaid Angus McDonald of 
Rhetland’, perhaps with his daughters in mind. The remaining 
two-thirds of the purchase price was to be ‘equally divided 
betwixt the foresaid Angus MacDonald of Rhetland and the 
foresaid Allan MacDonald his son’. This ‘old faded document’ 
was witnessed by Donald MacDonald (tenant of Sunisletter) and 
Ranald MacDonald (tacksman at Grulin in Eigg) who signed their 
names along with the two principals.” 

This confirms that Angus MacDonald of Rhetland (who was at 
Sunisletter in May 1776, ‘late’ of Rhetland having passed on the 
property to his new heir Donald“) had much more to dispose of 
than the tract of ‘old arable’ by which he was known. Pastoral 
farming was highly profitable for a family with 17,000 acres. The 
wider circle of MacDonalds had their own banker strategically 
placed at Callander, and Iain Fraingeach MacDonald of Borrodale 
drove cattle to Falkirk ‘three times in the harvest time and also 
about Whitsunday’.” Rhetland cattle went over the pass by 
Lochan a Bhealaich to join the drove road from Arisaig and the 
Small Isles. A 1768 report on Knoydart graziers might have been 
applied to Rhetland: ‘They are good managers of cattle, which are 
esteemed of a quality equal to any in the West Highlands. . . It is 
remarkable the skill they show in chusing their pasturages for the 
different seasons. It is not the local situation but the quality of the 
grasses they study. Every farmer is so far a botanist as to 
distinguish the particular season each grass is in perfection.’ 

The Rhetlands took no part in the ’Forty-five Rising, although 
Canadian descendants believed that Angus and his oldest son 
Allan were ‘among [the Prince’s] warmest and most enthusiastic 
adherents and took the field with all their followers.” Angus 
MacDonald V of Rhetland continued to farm profitably after 
Culloden while Allan Roy VII of Morar spent a year as a prisoner 
at Inverness. Morar may have actually been the first in arms, his 
bishop brother urging the need for a bodyguard when the Prince 
arrived without French military support,” but his role as second- 
in-command of Clanranald’s Regiment was inglorious. After 
being released from gaol in 1747 he wasted his substance, selling 
properties, on litigation as far as the House of Lords. 

In February 1772 Bishop John MacDonald gave an ambivalent 
view of the Rhetland family’s situation in a letter from Bourblach. 
Colin MacDonald of Boisdale, South Uist, had relinquished his 
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Catholic faith and was influencing other landlords. The Bishop 
wrote: ‘I am much affraid that Boysdale’s sway shall soon extend 
to this neighbourhood. One McDonald of Retland who possesses 
a small fortune here which is not sufficient to maintain his own 
and son’s family is resolved to sell it and go to St John’s, and there 
is no appearance of any purchaser but Boysdale, which I am sorry 
can hardly be prevented unless Providence throws some 
impediment in the way. I was advising them to set in wadset to 
some one in the neighbourhood, but fear there is none who can 
spare so much money for it would come to six or seven hundred 
pounds sterling.” 

Rhetland features only once in modern writing on emigration 
history, and again a brief reference contains several mistakes. 
Angus MacDonald of Rhetland and his family did not sail to St 
John’s with the 1772 expedition — indeed the Alexander reached 
America on the very day the Sunisletter document was signed.” 
Confidence is further undermined by Adams and Somerville’s 
claim that ‘John MacDonald of Boisdale eventually bought 
Retland.’” With only the struggling Morar to consider, Rhetland 
was well placed in comparison with many of the other Highland 
gentlemen who wished to emigrate.” Clan chiefs like the 
MacDonalds of Glengarry, Sleat and Clanranald were seeking to 
reclaim mortgages from their chief tenants, or tacksmen, in order 
to raise rents. Emigration was the tacksman’s answer.” 

Glenaladale’s cousin Alasdair an Oir MacDonald (‘Golden 
Sandy’ the Jamaican plantation-owner) effectively paid for the 
1772 expedition by purchasing the family’s Scottish lands, 
becoming eleventh ‘of Glenaladale’. He does not seem to have 
known that it was also being subsidised by the Catholic Church. 
South Uist tenants had been warned by Boisdale that their leases 
would be ended unless they attended the established Presbyterian 
Church at Howmore: ‘Boisdale apostasised on occasion of his 
being publicly censured by Mr Wynn [an Irish priest] for having 
compelled his servants and dependents, all Catholics, to labour at 
their ordinary servile work on a Holiday of Obligation.’ 
England’s Bishop Challoner came to the support of Bishop Hay in 
Edinburgh and raised most of the required £500 through 
collections at the embassy chapels in London.” Bad publicity and 
loss of tenants (increasingly necessary for kelp) halted the 
persecution in Uist.“ The cost of transporting the emigrants was 
nearly £1500, and Glenaladale received £500 from the Church’s 
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lawyer in Edinburgh to be repaid at 4.5% interest. Angus 
MacDonald of Rhetland came into the Glenaladale project by 
agreeing to stand surety for the loan.” 


Emigration Delayed 

Highland settlement in North America was to be linked with 
British military activity after the Seven Years War with France 
broke out in 1756. Two years later a government whose advisors 
included the victor of Culloden began raising regiments in the 
north of Scotland.” New careers opened up with the offer of land 
grants at the end, as appears in the Rhetland story: ‘When Prince 
Charlie retired to France and no hopes were any longer entertained 
of restoring the Stuarts to the throne, Captain Allan offered his 
services to the king and greatly distinguished himself at the taking 
of Louisburg under Wolfe, being the second man to land.” The 
French fortress which guarded the St Lawrence fell in summer 
1758. General Wolfe (who died a year later on the Heights of 
Abraham) praised his Highlanders — who were indeed first to land 
— as ‘very useful serviceable soldiers, and commanded by the 
most manly corps of officers | ever saw.’ However only Captain 
Donald MacDonald, Clanranald’s brother, and Lieutenant 
Alexander MacDonald of the Barisdale family in Knoydart were 
with the 78) Foot (Fraser’s Highlanders) when three officers 
were killed at Louisburg.” 

It is possible that Rhetland’s Captain Allan was one of “550 
marksmen from various regiments’®' who joined them — there 
were also irregular forces including colonials and Indians — but he 
does not appear in the British Army List. There was one other of 
the same name and rank who, ‘in consideration of his great 
Sufferings and faithful Services, during and after the late 
Rebellion, had a Pension of £200 per annum settled on him, which 
he enjoyed “till 1755, when he was appointed a Captain in the 59th 
Regiment.’ This was Ailean a’ Chnoic (he spoke no English, and 
vitriolic verse was addressed to him in Gaelic) otherwise Allan 
MacDonald of Knock in Skye. As a militia officer in the ’Forty- 
five Knock captured Donald Macleod of Galtregil, the Prince’s 
Hebridean pilot, in circumstances which Flora MacDonald later 
told him publicly disgraced his uniform.” Raids against Knock 
from Knoydart in 1753 (with Barisdale and Morar families both 
involved) over money withheld from Highland Catholics led to a 
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death sentence on Archibald MacDonell of Barisdale and the 
banishing of Bishop Hugh MacDonald.” 

After the Peace of Paris the 59th moved north to garrison duties 
in Nova Scotia, and it was from Placentia, Newfoundland, that 
this Captain Allan MacDonald (unrewarded over many years due 
to lack of a patron’s ‘interest’) petitioned Lord Hillsborough as 
Secretary for the American Colonies with a view to succeeding 
the late Lieutenant Governor Otho Hamilton.” 

Military men were looking for a peace dividend, and it may be 
that Allan Rhetland MacDonald was at St John’s Island when the 
French colony was divided in 1767 and ‘lots 38, 39, 41 and 42 had 
fallen into the hands of some officers from the disbanded Fraser 
Highlanders (7gthy »6s According to Patricia MacDonald, a 
descendant, ‘at the close of the French War Capt. Allen like many 
of the English officers received as a reward for his military 
services a grant of ten thousand acres of land on Prince Edward on 
the half of Lot twenty-five. . . Captain Allen purchased the other 
half of Lot 25 making in all twenty thousand acres or one whole 
Township.’ On the other hand Hubert and Margaret 
MacDonald’s published account makes no mention of a grant: 

‘About 1770 Captain Allan MacDonald of Rhetland, with a 
view to bettering the condition of his immediate followers and his 
countrymen in general, who were distressed at home, both 
religiously and civilly, determined to emigrate to America, and 
with that object in view purchased ten thousand acres of land or 
the one half of Lot 25 on P.E.I., on which he proposed to settle a 
colony. It was Rhetland’s intention to purchase the remaining 
portion of the lot and with this object he sold to Lord Macdonald 
of Skye a small island he owned, to provide the necessary funds.“ 
According to Patricia MacDonald’s fuller account of the incident 
this was ‘Wit Island’ — possibly Wiay in Loch Bracadale which 
could have been valuable on account of herring. A ‘cove called 
Carra’ features here, and Corroy is an inlet of the loch. Further 
details not mentioned elsewhere include the drowning of Captain 
Allan’s brother Augustine and the coming ashore of Donald as 
sole survivor.” 

‘There existed in those days in Scotland a somewhat curious 
method of transferring the ownership of land. The purchaser and 
the seller met on the land to be sold, and on the purchaser’s 
receiving a shovelful of clay he paid the price upon and ownership 
was thereby duly transferred. Lord MacDonald and Captain Allan 
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met on the foresaid island to conclude the purchase, and whilst the 
latter was returning with the price of the property, his open boat 
was struck by a squall and upset, and Captain Allan and a servant 
by the name of Farra Huel were drowned, and the money was 
lost.’ 

The servant may have been Para Dhughaill, Dougall being an 
old Morar name.” Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat became 
Lord MacDonald in 1776, although there is no record of the 
transaction in his papers. Confirmation of the tragedy appears in a 
letter of February 1775 from Ranald MacDonald of Borrodale to 
his oldest son John, then at St John’s Island: ‘Such as you left here 
of friends are still alive, excepting Reatland who was drowned last 
winter. I believe those people lost their courage so as they will not 
go to possess their lands in that part of the world.’’' The reference 
to ‘last winter’ seems to place the tragedy between November 
1773 and March 1774, and the letter strengthens confidence in the 
tradition-bearers of Prince Edward Island. 

The impression of ‘those people’ losing their courage is 
confirmed in a letter written ten years later by Captain John 
MacDonald, formerly of Glenaladale, from Great Pulteney Street 
in London: ‘Lands continue to rise in the Highlands owing to 
stocking the farms with sheep. They are getting into Knoydart, & 
to the neighbourhood of Glenfinnan, so that farms which formerly 
have supported 15 families have now only four or five grey- 
plaided shepherds & as many thousand sheep. Cows & men will 
in 40 more years be as rare to be seen as deer. They are distracted 
with the desire to get to America, if they knew how. Last year 
Donald Retland & a hundred from the Braes of Arisaig and both 
Morors had prepared to goe to your Island, but hearing that the 
lands of Bedec were sold, he gave it up.’” 

Captain John was in London leading a protest against Governor 
Walter Patterson for his illegal (or semi-legal) sales of land on the 
Island.” Bedeque was sold in 1782, when a map was drawn up 
which specified that Phillips Callbeck had been appointed to the 
half lot on behalf of James Campbell Esq., with no MacDonald to 
be seen.” Here as elsewhere, the condition of settling one person 
to every two hundred acres within ten years had not been met.” 
The property was restored, however, after Patterson was 
dismissed — and then examined before the Privy Council on 10-13 
July 1789. Captain John was voluble — and gleeful — in telling his 
sister about the discomfiture of Patterson and his associates. 
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The same letter reveals that he had already been considering the 
restored land in terms of their cousin John, whose career as a 
merchant at Quebec had foundered some years before. Back in 
Scotland, this MacDonald’s early efforts at farming were also 
unsuccessful: ‘John Borrodale has a lease of part of the Glens — 
last spring he lost £250 worth of sheep. . . | believe John would be 
glad to goe to St John’s if his Uncle [Alasdair an Oir] would buy 
half lot 25 from Retland, but he does not choose to goe the length 
of the price I sett upon it.’” The price appears to have been £300 
sterling for ‘the whole lands in St Johns’. It was still on offer at 25 
June 1792, when Glenaladale stipulated that he ‘must however 
have a complete title from all the Rhetland family interested. . . 
All who can claim any share must be liable for any expence 
attending the transaction.” 


Rhetland Family History 

Mention of Bedeque recalls the man who compiled Rhetland 
family history from ‘personal interview with the “old people” of 
the time’. Ronald Bernard MacDonald (1844-1922) was the son of 
Angus and Jane MacDonald of Bedeque. His grandmother Isabell 
Rhetland MacDonald was born in Morar, as the gravestone 
shows,” and her husband Ronald Tracadie MacDonald came from 
Moidart. As a boy MacDonald attended St Dunstan’s, the 
Cathedral College in Charlottetown, then Laval University and the 
Séminaire de Québec. He was ordained in 1866, and served his 
native island before joining the Jesuits in Maryland. This led on to 
‘ten strenuous years of fruitful missionary endeavour . .. [in| all 
the chief cities from the St Lawrence River to the Gulf of Mexico 
and from the Atlantic Seaboard to the Mississippi.’” The intensity 
of his preaching brought on chronic insomnia and a return to 
parish work in PEI. The ‘Rev. Ronnie B.’, as people remembered 
him, ‘was quite corpulent as well, so much so that he could not 
pass through the opening of the pulpit to preach.” 

According to Father MacDonald’s account, Allan who drowned 
was first cousin to Captain John MacDonald of Glenaladale and 
also John MacDonald of Morar. Neither relationship can be 
confirmed, although the latter was a certainly cousin in some 
degree. Donald, the survivor of the boat trip, married and 
remained in Scotland. As we have seen he was in Morar when the 
question of emigration arose in 1785. Allan’s widow, said 
incorrectly to have been a Cameron of Lochiel," became a 
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Catholic after his death and lived another fifty years in Scotland. 
Her household included two daughters, ‘Pensy and Bella’,® as 
well as the oldest son ‘James or Donald’, a handsome six foot 
three deaf-mute who never married — despite offers from those 
with an eye to his property.” 

Allan Rhetland’s other sons Ronald and Alexander were sent to 
the Scots College Paris. A partial register shows years when 
students were counted but not named, and there were two on the 
roll in 1792 when the College finally closed after being taken over 
by Jacobin terrorists.“ According to Father MacDonald’s 
informants, Ronald and Alexander (‘better known as Sandy 
Rhetland’) escaped to the French coast. This Ronald MacDonald 
went to Jamaica, where Alasdair an Oir had been seeking relief for 
many years: “Believe me my dear Cusine there’s nothing more | 
wish for than to goe to my native country, providing my business 
was in right order. If you could send some cliver fellows to this 
place I would the sooner goe home.’* Ronald died unmarried in 
the 1840s. When his West Indian fortune was advertised, 
according to PEI tradition, nobody claimed it. 

Allan Rhetland’s brother Ronald went to the Island at last, 
sailing from Arisaig in the Jane on 12 July 1790. The passenger 
list shows a group of families from South Morar.** Donald Grant’s 
party of five adults and a child left Kinloid. Down the same track 
went Lodyvick MacDonald from Sunisletter (of the 1772 
agreement) with his wife and two children.” On board they no 
doubt stayed close to the neighbouring Scamadale family (five 
adults, two children) headed by John MacDonald. From Rhetland 
itself came six adults and three children: Ronald MacDonald, with 
another adult and a baby; an unknown Ewan MacDonald with two 
adults and two children; and Isabell MacDonald, named as a 
householder. She married Ronald MacDonald of Tracadie, and it 
was their Jesuit grandson who recorded the family’s history. 
Margaret MacDonald, sister to Ronald and Isabell, also sailed 
from Scotland in 1790, boarding the Lucy at Eigg with her 
husband Angus MacDonald of Hulin and their two small children. 


Rhetlands in North America 

Allan Rhetland’s son Alexander followed them out some years 
later with instructions to dispose of the family’s half lot. On the 
voyage he met the Governor of Nova Scotia and entered his 
service at Halifax: as a Paris-educated man Sandy Rhetland would 
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have been able to turn his knowledge of French to good account 
in an area close to Québec. After two years in charge of the 
Governor’s correspondence he moved on to the Island. Family 
tradition is seriously mistaken in placing this ‘about the year 
1780’ .** Records show that Alexander Macdonald was 40 in 1813 
and 46 in 1818.” so born no earlier than 1773. There was no 
settlement of Lot 25 until 1785, and ‘progress was for a time 
retarded by disputes as to its rightful proprietor.’” Sandy used his 
power of attorney to settle 1,000 acres each on his uncle and two 
aunts, as confirmed in an 1808 deed ‘between Alexander 
MacDonald of St Andrew’s Farm at the head of Hillsborough 
River in Prince Edward Island, Gentleman, and Margaret his wife, 
of the one part, and Ronald MacDonald of the East Point, Ronald 
MacDonald of Bedeque and Angus MacDonald of Bedeque . . 
and their several Families.’” 

The 1880 PEI Atlas” shows three adjacent properties on the 
north bank of Bedeque Bay, with Margaret’s shore front tract 
furthest out towards the salt waters of Northumberland Strait. 
Ronald’s tract, between his two sisters, had a small shore front and 
a forest clearing which his wife found ‘lonesome’. After one 
winter the couple moved to Charlottetown where he set up in 
business, at a time when there was little commercial activity on 
the Island.” Ronald yielded up his Bedeque property to incoming 
Loyalists ‘for the quit rents’, and purchased 500 acres at Three 
Rivers, East Point, ‘in order to be near his wife’s relations.’ The 
wedding of ‘Mr Ronald M’Donald, Retland, to Miss Isabell 
M’Donald, Red-head’ was reported in the local press on 21 April 
L792" 


Alexander Rhetland MacDonald also married, as the deed 
shows. The ceremony had been conducted about 1802” by the 
Rev. James Hugh MacDonald of the Gaoideal family in Arisaig, 
who was living in retirement at Tracadie.”’ Both groom and priest 
were alumni of the Scots College Paris. Sandy’s wife Margaret 
was widowed as Mrs Morgan Murphy at the new settlement of 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, and had a daughter.” Her father was 
Michael Mor MacDonald, the ‘bard, trader and sea captain’” of 
South Uist; her uncle was the Rev. Angus Bernard MacEachern. 
After bringing his wife to Bedeque, where he built a sawmill, 
Sandy discovered that his uncle and aunts disliked the marriage. 
He sold his share of Lot 25, receiving £800 from the Schurman 
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family for 6,500 acres of land which was in process of being 
cleared, and £125 for 500 acres from John Campbell. ® 

Although there was never to be a large Scottish element in the 
west of the Island, MacDonalds prospered there. In the second 
generation two cousins were Justices of the Peace, and Isabell’s 
grandson D. H. MacDonald Esq. of North Bedeque was a Director 
of Summerside Bank. His ‘Point Pleasant’ farm at MacDonald 
Point is shown in the PEI Atlas with a fine mansion set against a 
background of river traffic. The man himself is seen discussing 
stock: cattle, horses and sheep are on display. Throughout this 
beautifully presented book the impression is given of a well- 
cultivated island of contentment, in contrast to the pioneer period. 
The priest Angus Bernard MacEachern, who came out from 
Moidart in 1790, later described his roving responsibilities: 

‘I live about eight miles from Tracady on the north side of 
Hillsborough River, on Lot 38 on the County line, where the 
people and myself have bought for the Incumbent 200 acres of 
land with a marsh yielding annually 30 tons of hay for £250 
sterling. . . There are 12 other principal stations on the Island, 
which I must serve at least once every year. The distance between 
the two remotest chapels is no less than 130 miles. Where the 
country is not opened up with roads we go in boats or canoes, even 
in birch or Indian canoes. This Island is very much intersected 
with arms of the sea, which in summer renders travelling 
troublesome. . . But when the winter sets in which is generally in 
the later end of Dec". and January our bays become as solid as the 
rocks of Meallmòr. Then every body moves in a straight 
direction (avoiding channels of bays, oister beds and springs) 
without any fear or danger. The cold is so intense, at times, that no 
person can travel on clear ground or on bays without getting frost- 
bat. 794 

The testimony of John MacDonald, a priest on sick leave from 
Arisaig in Scotland, may be added: ‘The want of public roads, of 
schools & other useful establishments cannot be supplied in such 
places until the population becomes pretty general.” MacDonald 
suffered a paralysis in British North America, but reassured his 
old superior of Spanish college days that the winters were 
dangerous only to ‘such as expose themselves to very intense 
cold.”' The invalid returned to his home at Kinloid, between 
Loch Morar and the sea, and served the Catholics of Arisaig for 
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another twenty-five years.” Rhetland’s last inhabitants had 
carried their possessions past Kinloid in 1790. 

Sandy Rhetland was a teacher for a while, as shown by an 1806 
letter: ‘The farm of Tracady is now smack smooth under either 
grain or white natural clover, called there honey suckle, all the 
way from Southend of Lonferna to the water called the Black 
River north of Ballyraggan, where Dr Rory lived. . .' It was 
intended to accommodate a priest or two or three with a 
schoolmaster. Sandy Rhetland now keeps the school. It 1s the most 
centrical place imagined for the priest.’! Captain John 
MacDonald’s intention to make Tracadie the base for the Island’s 
priests fell through, although two retired clergymen lived there — 
the second one his brother Austin who had stayed on in Scotland 
to serve the poorer people of Moidart for thirty years.''° However 
Angus MacEachern set up his own base, St Andrew’s, eight miles 
away at Savage Harbour,''' his father Hugh Ban having fallen out 
with Captain John over the refereeing of a game of shinty.'” 
Sandy and his wife took her uncle’s side and moved to St 
Andrew’s. The couple later followed Sandy’s uncle Ronald 
MacDonald to East Point. Sandy Rhetland’s final move, about 
1811, was to Judique in Cape Breton Island, when he exchanged 
his PEI farm at Crooked River for one belonging to Hugh Gillis." 


Highland Catholics Moving East 

There was a context. When Lord Selkirk’s settlers reached PEI in 
1803 feelings against Highland Catholics were running high, with 
gentlemen seen as unfeeling landlords and their followers as 
shiftless ‘vagabonds’.' Selkirk’s Skye families went to an area 
called Belfast, away from the South Uist people who sailed with 
them, ‘on account of the probability of religion making 
differences.”' In an 1806 letter from London, where he was again 
lobbying on behalf of fellow-landowners, Captain John 
MacDonald complained of ‘living among a parcel of yankified 
Highlanders’. Tracadie was subjected to arson attacks and the 
Rev. John MacDonald (Captain John’s son) was driven from two 
parishes before leaving the Island." His brother Roderick went 
armed with a pistol, and took the lead in founding Highland 
societies.''* Their emphasis on loyalty and kinship did not prevent 
tenants from abandoning former leaders in favour of freehold 
tenure in Nova Scotia. Alexander Rhetland MacDonald, 
‘Gentleman’, turned his back on trouble. 
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His wife’s uncle Angus MacEachern had begun the creation of 
two Highland Catholic colonies across the water. When an 
influx of settlers from the Western Isles reached Pictou in 1791, 
the Rev. James MacGregor was glad to see these ‘dangerous 
guests’ move east, on MacEachern’s advice. The minister worried 
about his own flock being exposed to ‘extravagant stories of 
miracles done by priests, and absurd tales about ghosts, witches, 
fairies, etc.“ MacEachern, who became Bishop of 
Charlottetown, urged settlers to settle round St George’s Bay, 
where place-names like Arisaig and Knoydart testified to Scottish 
origins. From Antigonish they could see Prince Edward Island and 
Cape Breton Island. In the opening years of the 19th century land 
along the Cape Breton shore (and inland to Lake Ainslie) was 
cleared and cultivated by about 150 settlers a year up to 1814. 
Poorer migrants who arrived later were known as ‘backlanders’.'”' 

The farm which Sandy Rhetland took over from Hugh Gillis 
was one of the largest in Judique at 470 acres, similar to those of 
his neighbours John Graham and Allan Ban MacDonell.'” It was 
not his first time in Cape Breton, for in 1798 Sandy had nearly 
been scalped by a Mí kmag in ‘fun’.'* On returning as proprietor 
Sandy ‘undertook to build a mill. The building was finished, the 
dam built, and the machinery, all ready to be put in, was in the 
house, when, unfortunately, the house caught fire and the mill, 
machinery and the other contents were burned.” Having 
managed the Governor’s correspondence at Halifax, however, he 
was able to supplement his farm income with quasi-legal ‘writing’ 
jobs for later arrivals.'* His wife ran a school where a number of 
priests received their first instruction.” The couple had five sons 
and five daughters, most of whom remained in Cape Breton. 
Between PEI and Cape Breton there was no shortage of Rhetland 
descendants in British North America,” although this was later 
denied in a Scottish court of law. 


Rhetland and Morar 

When Allan Roy MacDonald VII of Morar ‘feued’ Rhetland to 
Angus MacDonald in 1748, giving him free disposal of the 
property, he also sold his South Uist and Benbecula lands of 
Machermeanach and Liniclate to Colin MacDonald of Boisdale.” 
In 1773, nine years after the family’s legal defeat in the House of 
Lords over these dealings with Boisdale, John MacDonald VIII of 
Morar sold Grulin and Knockiltaig in Eigg to Ranald MacDonald 
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of Clanranald. The disintegration of the estate continued with the 
1786 sale of Meoble (from the river as far as the head of Loch 
Morar) to Ewan Cameron of Fassifern.” 

Charles Fraser-Mackintosh was vague about the process but 
correct in saying that ‘Rhettland was ultimately acquired by the 
sagacious John MacDonald of Borrodale, who afterwards 
succeeded to Glenalladale.’*’ After his two false starts as 
merchant and farmer, and approaching forty, John MacDonald of 
Borrodale began to prosper after marrying Jean MacNab of 
Innishewan. His uncle Alexander MacDonald of Glenaladale 
(Golden Sandy) took him on as factor for the Glens and also as 
tenant of Borrodale. He introduced modern farming methods and 
made money through sheep and kelp. In 1800 he purchased the 
estate of Achranich in Morvern from the trustees of Charles 
MacLean of Drimnin for £5,806, but the money was still mostly 
unpaid four years later by which time it had been raised by interest 
charges to £7,115.'' This no doubt delayed his bid for the estate 
which marched with Borrodale. 

It seems that Rhetland was indeed wadset to Colin MacDonald 
of Boisdale some time after the 1772 Sunisletter agreement 
(confirming Bishop MacDonald’s fear that no one else in the area 
had money) because on 8 May 1790 Colin’s son Hector 
MacDonald was seised in ‘Almee, Ferticorie, Raitland, and 
Swaneslater, with the Wood Park of Almee’.'*’ The property was 
finally disposed of as Ronald MacDonald and his sisters prepared 
to leave for the Island on 12 July of that year. The four properties 
were contiguous from east to west, Ferticorie being an old name 
for Lettermorar. Feudal rights have to be considered alongside 
ownership, Scots Law sometimes having a confusing effect on 
Highland property.’ As to clanship, all Ranald George 
MacDonald of Clanranald’s territories, including Rhetland, were 
still attributed to his estate when he came of age in 1811, but 
‘superiorities’ were bought and sold by others. In 1791 South 
Morar (including Rhetland) was ‘seised’ to the Bloomsbury 
lawyer William Fraser,'” although the Boisdale MacDonalds — 
father and son — finally sold up. 

In 1800 the four adjoining properties were passed on for £3900 
to Hugh Robert Duff of Muirtown by Colin MacDonald of 
Boisdale, liferenter, and Hector MacDonald Buchanan WS, fiar. 
Work was about to begin at Muirtown on the construction of four 
locks at the northern end of the Caledonian Canal, and Duff's star 
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was rising when he sold to Borrodale for £2,200 in 1805. 
Announcing the purchase, Borrodale’s Inverness lawyer greeted 
him as John MacDonald Esq. of Rhetland,'* and Coll MacDonald 
WS wrote from Edinburgh: ‘Give me leave to wish you joy of 
your purchase of Retland. I daresay it is well worth the money.’ 
The Rhetland group of properties had been let in 1801 to Angus 
MacDonald of Kinchreggan (otherwise Inverailort) and 
adjustments had to be made over rent.” 

A further problem remained in the heavy £70 annual feu duty 
still payable. There was an option of buying it out, raising the 
purchase price to the original £3900 paid by Duff, or waiting in 
confidence that ‘the value of money will decrease as the burdens 
of the County will increase.’'* In 1819 Borrodale’s offer was 
turned down by the Town Clerk of Inverness who was involved 
through his legal practice: ‘I had no wish to interfere with you in 
the purchase of the feu of the lands of Rhetland and the 
Superiority but [ understand from Mrs Chisholm and her son and 
others that you would not give anything like the value. I made the 
purchase merely on account of the annual return from one 
individual, and chance of other casualitys of Superiority and 
considered it very respectable altho’ I have no partiality to the 
making of purchases in your part of the Country.’ Angus 
MacDonald of Borrodale was still paying feu duty for Rhetland in 
1853, twenty-three years after his father’s death. 

The name of the property in question was used flexibly. 
‘Retland’ features on the outside of a legal bundle which lists 
‘Raitland’ with three other properties (Sunisletter, Ferticory and 
Almie) implying that Rhetland included them all.'*° In 1814, when 
John MacDonald of Borrodale leased Lettermorar, otherwise 
Ferticory,’*' to Donald Cameron of Donie, Glenfintaig, the deed 
was made out for ‘the Lands of Retland, Ferticory and Almie’. 
Annual rent for the seven year lease was agreed at £200 sterling, 
with a further £500 to be paid over the first two years for sheep 
stock ‘after gatherings at Leittir Moror preceding Sept. 1814... 
1070 in all.” Sheep (rather than cattle) were already grazing 
these pastures. 

Since the honesty of lawyers was to be questioned by Rhetland 
MacDonalds it is worth emphasising that during his time as factor 
of all the mainland Clanranald estates Borrodale was renowned 
for his ‘probity and abilities. To a thorough knowledge of law he 
united a wonderful natural shrewdness, which over and over again 
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proved of service in helping his neighbours out of their 
difficulties, and at times in rescuing them under charges which 
threatened infallibly to bring them within the clutches of the 
law.’'? This testimonial came from the Rev. Charles MacDonald, 
priest of Moidart.' 


The End of Two Families in Morar 

According to Father Ronald Bernard MacDonald’s PEI 
informants, the heir of Allan MacDonald who drowned on the 
point of leaving for America was alive in Scotland well into the 
19th century. Where did ‘James or Donald’, the deaf-mute who 
never married, live with his widowed mother and sisters? One of 
the most dubious parts of the tradition says that the Rev. Allan 
MacLean shared a house with the widow and administered the last 
rites at her death bed, having previously done the same for both 
daughters. Born in 1804, MacLean came out to Cape Breton to 
take charge of Judique in 1855. This claim should be well 
founded, but if Allan Rhetland’s widow outlived him by fifty 
years her death would have occurred about 1826, when Allan 
MacLean was beginning his studies at Valladolid.“ Only a priest 
can give last rites. 

MacLean was ‘one of Inverness County’s most colourful 
priests’, with a poet’s power of imagination. He had begun to 
study medicine in Europe, and it may be that his bedside services 
related to that — the three women succumbing to a common 
sickness. Later his brother Charles became tacksman of 
Lettermorar so he knew that house, but only the ‘Sheepherd Archd 
Thomson’ was at there in 1814. According to PEI tradition, 
‘Mistress Captain Allan MacDonald . . . still resided on her 
husband’s estate’.'*’ There are traces of a large building on its own 
to the west of the Retland Burn. This could have been the site of 
the laird’s house, but the half buried stones do not give the 
appearance of a 19th century ruin. Perhaps the Morar estate 
(which the family considered rightfully theirs) was intended. 
Simon MacDonald IX of Morar’s widow Amelia spent her last 
years at Morar House, Traigh, and her companion made no 
mention of other residents.“ However the former home of the 
MacDonalds, ‘stone built, gabled and thatched’ (but old) was half 
a mile away at Cross.'” This already served one handicapped head 
of family. John MacDonald XII of Morar, who was mentally ill 
when he inherited in 1812, died twenty years later at Cross as ‘the 
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last in the direct line of the old Morar family .'” Perhaps Mistress 
Captain Allan and her daughters cared for him as well as their own 
man of the house. 

The last MacDonalds of Morar represented tragedy above all for 
Amelia MacDonell of Glenmeddle in Knoydart. Widowed at the 
turn of the century, her oldest son James X of Morar died in 1811 
after distinguished military service at Corunna. Six months later 
his brother Simon XI of Morar, an Edinburgh University law 
student, died in a shooting accident at Irin, Moidart. A daughter 
also predeceased her. Amelia’s youngest son John had been 
showing ‘signs of fatuousness’ since an accident in childhood and 
was ‘quite sunk into idiotcy’'*' when he followed his brothers as 
titular owner of the Morar estate. 

Soon after Amelia MacDonald’s death a representative of the 
Knockiltaig (or Galmisdale) line in Eigg put forward a claim. This 
was Captain George MacDonald of the 68th Foot, who features in 
an 1818 letter to Captain John MacDonald’s sister Peggy on PEI: 
‘George Galamisdale is likely to succeed to the Morar Estate, he 
seems to be the heir at Law from the records of the Registers 
Office in Edin. If the Tittle will be contested nothing else will be 
adhered to but what is on record there.’ However Galmisdale 
himself reported that his legitimacy was to be challenged: ‘habit 
and repute’ was not enough to establish his mother’s marriage, 
though registered by Justices of the Peace, since she had a 
previous husband in life.'® His claim was rejected." So also was 
that of the objector ‘Hugh Meoble’ — apparently a descendant of 
Alexander MacDonald of Meoble who succeeded his brother as 
VI of Morar early in the 18th century.' Simon and Amelia’s 
handicapped son died in 1832,'°° to be succeeded by a cousin who 
was also ‘fatuous’. James XIII of Morar, son of Dr Donald 
MacDonald of Gaoideal, remained in the care of John MacDonald 
at Gaskan on Loch Sheil.’ Slight consolation may be found, in 
this tale of mental collapse, through Eneas Ranald MacDonell 
who later bought the estate. He recalled that “the old MacDonalds 
of Morar were, I have always heard, a good looking race.” 

According to PEI’s version of events the Morar estate fell 
vacant ‘just about this time’ in a manner which should have 
made Sandy Rhetland the heir. Attention shifts from Rhetland to 
Morar, for it was that property which came before courts of law. 
According to Eneas MacDonell as cited by Charles Fraser- 
Mackintosh, James died ‘about’ (actually in) 1853. He was 
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succeeded by Ranald MacDonald who ‘sold the estate to Aeneas 
R. Macdonald, and returned to America.’'*' This vagueness over 
dates is unexpected in Fraser-Mackintosh, a lawyer and man of 
distinction in the Highlands,'® especially as his information came 
from another lawyer and member of the Faculty of Advocates.'® 
MacDonell not only knew the law but was steeped in local 
knowledge, having been born in Morar. Greater precision might 
have been expected of him in comparison with oral tradition in 
Canada, where a lawyers’ plot was presumed. 


‘Heir to Rhetland and Morar’ 

The Canadian MS bears the unambivalent cross-heading Sandy 
Rhetland falls heir to Rhetland and Morar: ‘Just about this time, 
the Morar estate became vacant by the death of the heir, who was 
unmarried, and Sandy, being next of kin, became heir to Rhetland 
and Morar. It was thus: Angus MacDonald of Rhetland was 
brother to John MacDonald of Morar. Capt. Allan MacDonald 
was first cousin to John MacDonald of Morar son of the above.’ 
Neither of these claims is correct: John MacDonald VIII of 
Morar’s father was Allan Roy, and Angus V of Rhetland was not 
brother to either. Nor is what follows: ‘Sandy Rhetland was 
second cousin to the son of the above last heir. The last heir of 
Morar was foolish, and the estate was administered by 
executors.’'* Nothing is said of John MacDonald’s son Simon 
‘IX’ of Morar (admittedly he predeceased his father) or his sons 
James and Simon. It was only after the death of these brothers in 
successive years that John, first of ‘“an da amadan” or the two 
fools’,'® inherited. He is intended here: 

“When the last heir of Morar died, Allan son of Donald (brother 
of Captain Allan) was at once dispatched to Cape Breton to 
announce to Sandy that he was heir to the Rhetland and Morar 
estates, and to advise him to return to Scotland to take charge of 
the property. Sandy’s wife, who was a clever, energetic woman, 
proposed to start at once and take their family; but Sandy, who 
was slow in his movements and never in a hurry, deferred his 
departure to the fall [of 1834], when he took very ill and during 
the following winter died.'* Had Sandy listened to his wife’s 
counsels things would be very different today, and Sandy’s 
descendants would be in possession of Rhetland and Morar. For 
some unaccountable reason Sandy’s wife and children took no 
steps to take possession of the estate. It remained vacant for some 
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MacDonalds of Morar and Some Branches 
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time and then Allan Guernish MacDonald living in Cornwall, 
Ont., put forward his claims as next of kin to the late heirs of 
Rhetland and Morar.’'®’ 

The MS version has ‘Allan (or Ronald) Guernish MacDonald’, 
revealing Father MacDonald’s difficulty with two names. Ranald 
MacDonald who ‘sold the estate to Aeneas R. Macdonald, and 
returned to America’ is Ranald ‘Guernish’ (of whom more below) 
and Allan was his uncle. Allan MacDonald’s forebears were 
‘tacksmen of Liniclate, Geridhoil and Macheremeanach, under the 
family of Morar from which they were descended.’'* Gerinish, 
beside Loch Bee in South Uist, was the place by which they were 
known. Allan’s father Ranald MacDonald of Gerinish took part in 
the 1784 ‘Highland Settlement’ in Glengarry County, Upper 
Canada.'” Most of the family left the township of Cornwall for 
PEI in the opening years of the 19th century and settled there'” — 
Allan Gerinish was not the late arrival that he appears to be in the 
Rhetland tradition: ‘The Rhetlands made no move, and Guernish 
took the matter in hand. He came to Prince Edward Island and got 
himself invested with the powers of attorney by his three aunts, 
Mrs MacDonald, the Queen of Tracadie, Mrs MacDonald of the 
Lake, the mother of Mgr James MacDonald, and Mrs MacDonald 
of Bear River, the mother of Capt. Roderick of Souris, promising 
to give them a share.””' 

They were in fact sisters of Allan Gerinish and aunts of his 
nephew Ranald. ‘The Queen of Tracadie’ was Ranald Gerinish’s 
oldest daughter Margaret, the widow of Captain John MacDonald 
of “New Glenalladale’. Her queenly status was assured in the 1793 
marriage settlement which granted an annuity of £40 sterling, the 
right to live in the family house, and ‘as her own absolute property 
twelve Cows by Lot from the Stock of the Farm or Farms of her 
deceast Husband’, together with other beasts and furnishings.” 
Gerinish’s second daughter Catherine married Donald 
MacDonald of St Peter’s Lake PEI, and their priest son became a 
monsignor, second only to a bishop.'” Marcella married 
Alexander MacDonald of Bear River. 


Courts of Law 

Thus armed with legal powers and fortified by the support of his 
sisters, Allan Gerinish crossed to Scotland. He took up residence 
in Edinburgh and presented himself to the court. Witness 
statements were taken in Morar, Moidart and South Uist," and the 
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case was decided by the Burgh Court of the Canongate on 22 July 
1825. The verdict reached by a fifteen-man jury was based on 
genealogical evidence going back to the 17th century — that ‘Allan 
MacDonald recently of Prince Edward Island, now residing in 
Edinburgh, who is the eldest son of Ranald MacDonald, who was 
the eldest son of Alexander MacDonald, who was the eldest son 
of John MacDonald, who was the second son of Alexander 
MacDonald, third son of the said Allan Mor MacDonald.” 


Following the death of John MacDonald XII of Morar in 1832, 
however, a Precept of Clare Constat was granted by Shenff Shaw 
on 7 January 1836 recognising James MacDonald as heir to ‘John 
Macdonald then last of Morar his Cousin’. He was remembered in 
Moidart as ‘the son of the nearest collateral heir, a son of Dr 
Macdonald, Gaotal’.'” James could have no descendants, and on 
31 January 1849 the same sheriff ruled that his heir was Mary 
MacDonald, a niece of Major Simon MacDonald X of Morar. She 
was married to Angus MacDonell of Inch at Spean Lodge.'” Allan 
Gerinish ‘sometime residing in Edinburgh’ was five years dead,'™ 
but his rights were taken up by ‘Ranald MacDonald Esq of 
Girinish in the Township of Cornwall . . . presently residing in 
Inverness’.'” Ranald was the son of Allan’s late brother 
Alexander. 

‘Ranald’s proof of propinquity was difficult,’ and it was 
fourteen months before Sheriff Shaw returned to record his verdict 
on 23 August 1854. Again the proof depended on descent through 
six generations, to the effect that ‘the petitioner was found to be 
the lawful and nearest male heir General of Major Simon 
MacDonald, his 4th cousin, once removed.’' A witness Mary 
MacDonald recalled that ‘Ranald of Gerinish’s first wife was 
Isobel, daughter of Morar. She was drowned in the ford.’ Her 
sister believed she had ‘often stood in the burying-ground at 
Howmore, between the graves of Ranald’s two wives. The 
burying-ground is called the Morar family burying-ground — in 
Gaelic, Clach or Cille-vic-Coule.’'” In fact the emigrant of 1784 
sailed with his second wife Flora Roy MacDonald of 
Ardslishnish. With them went at least four children of the first 
marriage: Margaret, who married Captain John MacDonald 
Glenaladale; Catherine and Anne who both feature in PEI press 
obituaries; and Donald who ‘drowned in America, unmarried’. 
Two children of the second marriage seem to have been born in 
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Canada: Alexander, ‘a captain in the army’, and Allan, the 
litigant of 1825. 

The tradition-bearers of PEI based their opinion on a shorter 
genealogy: ‘Guernish’s claim came only after that of the 
Rhetlands. It was this way. Guernish’s grandfather was only a half 
brother to John MacDonald, the grandfather of the last heir of 
Morar, whilst Sandy Rhetland’s grandfather was a full brother to 
the grandfather to the last heir of Morar. Therefore Sandy 
Rhetland was second cousin to the last heir of Morar.’'’ As 
already shown, however, Angus MacDonald V of Rhetland was 
only a cousin to Allan Roy MacDonald VII of Morar. 

The PEI document moves from shaky ground to the firmer 
testimony of the ‘Rev. Ronnie B.’ himself: ‘[Allan Gerinish] 
placed the matter in the courts and he was placed in possession 
through perjury. It is hard to say it, it is nevertheless true: he got 
possession of the estate through perjury.'** As Guernish visited the 
Island and remained for some time upon it, and as the matter of his 
and Rhetland’s claim was very much discussed, it is next to 
impossible to suppose that he did not hear that there were 
Rhetlands living in PEI. Yet Aeneas MacDonald of Morar told me 
in Montreal, in 1880, that he was present when it was sworn to in 
court in Scotland that the Rhetland branch of Morar were all 
extinct; which, if true, would give the estate to Guernish, as, in 
point of fact, it did. Aeneas, moreover, stated that the story of 
Capt. Allan’s drowning was all gone over in court and that if the 
proper heir, the Rhetlands, had put in an appearance, they would 
have been put in possession without delay.’' 


Legal Skulduggery? 

When a clergyman (and Jesuit) quotes Scotland’s equivalent of a 
barrister,” with date and place, the evidence must be taken very 
seriously. For his own part MacDonell made public statements 
more than once about the area where he grew up. In 1843 the new 
owner of the Arisaig, adjoining Morar, evicted families from the 
Rhu peninsula. Forty years on MacDonell witnessed to the Napier 
Commission: ‘In Lord Cranston’s time the first clearances 
commenced in this country, and I was then a young boy almost; 
but I shall never forget the feelings of awe and fear that came over 
the people of the country when the last occurred. All parties felt it, 
and my mother, who had then the farm of Traigh on South Morar, 
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in her commiseration for some of the families, gave up Traigh for 
a year or two until they could get some other opening.’ ™ 

There was more than a general spirit of commiseration in the 
widow’s act, for her brother was involved in the evictions: ‘In 
Lord Cranston’s time my uncle, Gregor Macdonald, had to give a 
large increase of rent or be quit of it. Well he could not under the 
old system on which he held it afford to give more rent; the 
consequence was that the farm was taken over him; and the cruel 
thing was, that he was obliged to remove all the subtenants upon 
it who had been there generations before him or his ancestors.”'® 
MacDonell, who had already moved back into the district by 
taking over the tenancy of Meoble,'” must have felt a sense of 
destiny when the Morar estate came on the market in 1856. 

Following the accusation of perjury, Father MacDonald 
extended the charge of dishonesty to a member of MacDonell’s 
profession: “After Guernish had been placed in possession of the 
property, he immediately married a daughter of the lawyer, who 
was one of the executors. This fact may help to explain how, not 
being the real heir, he obtained possession so easily. Another point 
proving a want of honesty on his part is the fact that, instead of 
settling on the fine old Morar property, he at once sold the estate 
to different parties for a mere trifle (24,000 pounds). Needless to 
say he gave not a sou to his aunts in PEI. The property was bought 
up chiefly by Lord Lovat (Fraser) of Beaufort Castle, Mrs 
Cameron-Campbell, John A. MacDonald, Aeneas MacDonald of 
Scotos, and a Mr Astley, an English gentleman, who purchased 
nearly all the property known as the Rhetland estate. Aeneas 
bought a portion of the Morar estate, and sold again a portion of it 
at a profit of $50,000." Apart from a pardonable confusion 
between Eneas Ranald MacDonell and his near-namesake of 
Scotos in Knoydart,'” these were indeed the major landowners of 
the area. Lord Lovat had been taking an enlightened interest in his 
North Morar estate since coming of age in 1827. John Archibald 
MacDonald was the grandson of Captain John of Glenaladale. 
Mrs Cameron-Campbell was Cameron of Fassifern’s widow.” 
Francis D. P. Astley, a Lancashire colliery owner, had purchased 
the Arisaig estate in 1851.'" His son, also Francis, succeeded in 
1868 but died twelve years later while still a young man. 

Ranald Gerinish did indeed marry his lawyer’s daughter. The 
1855-56 Valuation Roll shows ‘part of the Lands of Cross and 
South Morar’ in the care of Alex McTavish, Solicitor, Investments 
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Trustee of Ranald McDonald Esq. Alexander MacTavish was also 
Town Clerk of Inverness, where he and his wife lived with their 
three sons and two daughters. It was in the New Street family 
home that the older daughter Mary, aged nineteen, was married on 
3 March 1857 to the twenty-seven-year-old Ranald MacDonald, 
‘Proprietor . . . recently residing at 14 Bank Street, Inverness; real 
residence, Geirinish, Canada.’ The minister of the Town’s Kirk 
conducted the ceremony, the private nature of which may have 
been due to family grief. The Town Clerk died of a liver disease 
fifteen months before the wedding.’” 

The new proprietor certainly made a quick sale. Eneas Ranald 
MacDonell was declared owner of Morar on 11 May 1857 ‘via 
Trustees of the late Alexander MacTavish, Solicitor, Inverness, 
and Ranald MacDonald of Gerinish, Township of Cornwall, 
residing Inverness’. At his death MacTavish’s largest debtor, for 
nearly £700, was the man who married his daughter. No doubt the 
debt was brought about by the costs of ‘protracted litigation’,’”’ 
and there is no reason to suppose that it represented an illegal 
payment. With a moveable estate of £6,000," MacTavish lacked 
the usual motive for marrying off a daughter — and Mary was only 
seventeen when he died. In general his wealth and position in 
public life make it unlikely that anything improper took place. 
Ranald Gerinish MacDonald and his wife had three children in 
Cornwall, Upper Canada, between 1858 and 1873.'” Ranald died 
a year after the third birth at the age of forty-four.” 


The Last MacDonald of Morar 

Whatever flaws may be detected in the collective Rhetland 
memory, Father MacDonald’s recall of his 1880 Montreal 
meeting with MacDonell must be substantially correct: “Whilst 
Aeneas was telling the writer all about the manner in which 
Guernish got possession, he was not aware that there were 
Rhetlands living, and when I assured him of the fact, he seemed 
for a time dumbfounded, and then added after a while, “He hoped 
we would not disturb him.”’ The priest did not indicate what his 
reply had been but added darkly, with sense of being in the 
Province of Québec, ‘Nous verrons,’ or “We'll see.’ In fact he saw 
little prospect of successful legal action: ‘Efforts have been 
recently made to secure this property for the rightful owners, but 
it is very difficult to find the records of marriages and baptisms, 
and, as the men who are in possession are men of ample means, it 
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will be no easy matter to dispossess them. It would require more 
money than the heirs are willing to contribute, and the great 
probability is that the matter will end in talk.” The confused state 
of an 1892 notarised document laying claim to Morar, with 
‘Rattland Castle’, goes far to confirm this judgement.” 

Apparently MacDonell recognised — mistakenly, as it appears — 
the prior rights of Rhetland descendants, and no doubt his visit to 
Canada was connected with the claim which was being put 
together ‘about 1880°. It is worth pointing out, however, that 
even someone as familiar with the area and as highly educated as 
Eneas Ranald MacDonell could give an inaccurate account of his 
own relationship with the main Clanranald line. Some time after 
Morar was secured MacDonell acquired considerable wealth as a 
result of his 1859 marriage to Catherine Sidgreaves, a Lancashire 
heiress.” He retired from the law, and maintained a substantial 
household in Edinburgh” while putting money into Morar, then 
‘almost in a state of nature’.°’ After borrowing at first on the 
security of the estate, the new owner reached the height of his 
prosperity in 1868. That year Eneas’s childhood home at Traigh 
was extended, his portrait was painted by a fashionable artist, and 
a leading member of the Faculty of Advocates (Mr Gifford) 
established fishing rights on both sides of the Morar River against 
a claim by Lord Lovat.*” The fishing lodge at Rhubana was only 
one of several mansions built on the estate. Eneas’s father, as 
tenant of Morar in retirement from India, had been renowned for 
his generosity with whisky and tobacco; in this the son 
surpassed him, and even brought Highland hospitality to the 
Lowlands.’" 

Within ten years most of the money was gone. According to 
local gossip the £105,000 of Sidgreaves money which came to 
MacDonell through his wife, plus £20,000 bequests intended for 
the couple’s four children, went on an excessive life style and a 
failed peat development company.’ When the 1883 Crofters 
Commission reached Arisaig Eneas Ranald MacDonell, 
‘Advocate, residing at Camusdarrach, Morar’, answered Charles 
Fraser-Mackintosh on his disappointed hopes for a ‘permanent’ 
peat industry, and stated (in a way which might have encouraged 
Rhetland suspicions) that ‘circumstances occurred by which I was 
obliged to part with the estate. . .”*'’ MacDonell created a crofting 
township on the coast at Bunnacaimbe in 1863, reserving most of 
the hill pasture for his own sheep. Farm managers let him down: 
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one was dismissed for dishonesty and another made off with ‘a lot 
of horses’. The peat company failed about 1875, former tenants 
reporting that ‘for the last eight years we have had no work 
provided by the proprietor.” Local tradition has it that when 
MacDonell went bankrupt trying to drain the Moss of Keppoch 
(linked to the peat enterprise) he offered to pay the men in 
whisky.”” 

What of the Rhetland claim that ‘Aeneas bought a portion of the 
Morar estate, and sold again a portion of it at a profit of $50,000’? 
At five dollars to the pound it would have been good business on 
an estate which cost him £11,000. The original purchase 
comprised ‘parts of the lands and Estate of South Morar, viz., the 
Pennylands of Scamadale, Pennylands of Auchuldell, Halfpenny 
lands of Tray or Traigh, Pennylands of Duassie and 3d lands of 
Cross.’ A separate part of the old Morar estate lay far to the east, 
beyond the farms collectively known as Rhetland: it is worth 
pointing out that in all the buying and selling of land that went on 
Rhetland itself remained with the MacDonalds of Borrodale. The 
outlying part was included in the purchase price as ‘the lands of 
Torreray, Clachaig and Reifern’.’’® It was these farms which were 
sold to Cameron of Fassifern, completing the Meoble estate. 
Details of the sale are lacking, but these three properties did not 
form part of what was conveyed by MacDonell’s trustees to Frank 
Astley of Arisaig in 1879. 

When the Napier Commissioners sat at Arisaig on 6 August 
1883 Eneas Ranald MacDonell, ‘residing at Camusdarrach’, no 
longer owned Morar. He had come to an arrangement with the 
proprietor of the enlarged Arisaig estate which left him with part 
of Traigh from ‘Achateilisaig to Cuairstag burn’. There 
MacDonell built Camusdarrach House, and the newly created 
property was disburdened of £11,000 by Constance Charlotte 
Astley in 1887. Three years later MacDonell — no bankrupt — lent 
£3,000 to Alexander MacDonald of Lochshiel.*’ Although it was 
said during the 1888-89 Loch Morar Rights of Way Case 
(concerned with fishing as well as access) that MacDonell was 
‘not a wealthy man." he maintained a town-house at Randolph 
Cliff, beside the Dean Bridge, as well as Camusdarrach. He died 
in Edinburgh on 13 January 1898. As a former J.P., County 
Councillor and Deputy Lieutenant of Inverness-shire, his body 
was laid to rest beside the monumental tomb of ‘Morar-vic- 
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Dhugail’ at Kilmory, Arisaig. The inscription over his grave 
proclaimed that he too was ‘of Morar’.’” 


Discussion 

Historians have criticised the tendency for emigration studies to 
concentrate either on the country of departure or that of arrival.” 
At the 2000 Sabhal Mor Ostaig conference Dualchas Ceilteach 
nan Eilthireach/Celtic Cultures in the Emigrant Context, the 
theme of Professor Tom Devine’s closing address was the need 
for new studies embracing both sides of the Atlantic. This paper 
was already taking shape. The light it sheds on a lost tribe of Clan 
Donald may be enough for some readers, but others will ask what 
the paper contributes to emigration studies. The focus has been on 
the early, voluntary, stage of emigration — on ‘clearing off rather 
than being ‘cleared off,” for there is nothing here about eviction 
or forced emigration. Perhaps Jack Bumsted, with his emphasis on 
voluntary removal, may find support here after serving as ‘target 
practice for younger scholars’. On the other hand the delayed 
emigration of Rhetlands who ‘lost their courage’ could be seen as 
offsetting his liveliest example of positive thinking: ‘We begin 
now to look upon America as but one of our islands on the coast, 
and on the sea that intervenes as but a little brook that divides us. 
.. I do believe that in a few years there will be none remaining of 
the old residents on this coast but will swim over.’ 

This paper has been largely about the aftermath of 
emigration. The move of a leading Rhetland MacDonald from PEI 
to Cape Breton illustrates a second phase of community-building, 
and a rejection of landlord-tenant relationships, however 
benevolent, in the New World. There was also ‘ingratitude’ in 
Upper Canada.” Angus MacDonald V of Rhetland associated 
himself financially with the Glenaladale expedition of 1772, one 
Highland tacksman helping another, but Sandy Rhetland proved a 
better settler than his kinsman in the increasingly ‘yankified’ 
conditions of British North America. Perhaps the theme which 
emerges after all is the limited nature of kinship, with everything 
from shinty to property containing potential for friction. And 
friction led to legal action. 

Good history or not, the saga of the MacDonalds of Rhetland 
makes a good story. Its conclusion is unexpected. At the start of 
this investigation the hypothesis was that the traditions of a close- 
knit family would come closer to truth than the decisions of 
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Scottish law courts. The key events (perjury, marriage to the 
lawyer’s daughter, quick sale) all seem to be as claimed, with 
‘legal skulduggery’ almost certain. Claims to military distinction 
in the person of Captain Allan might be questioned but his 
drowning (which had all the appearance of family history as 
folklore) turns out to be authentic. The Judique priest’s account of 
the Rhetlands who stayed behind can be explained, if not 
documented. Canadian ignorance of Morar geography and family 
history is excusable, given the distance of time and place. Finally 
there 1s the clear record of what Eneas Ranald MacDonell said in 
1880, after crossing the Atlantic, and his last words in particular: 
“He hoped we would not disturb him.‘ 

Since MacDonell divested himself of the Morar estate the 
impression is that he did so from fear that he was about to lose it 
by legal action. But just as there is a timing problem with the 
marriage of Ranald Gerinish to his lawyer’s daughter, so also 
here. MacDonell had already sold Morar to the Astleys in 1879, a 
year before the Montreal encounter. Was his shock simulated? 
Perhaps rumours which had reached him of the descent through 
Sandy Rhetland in Cape Breton (the Bedeque MacDonalds being 
more prominent, but from daughters) were now confirmed. 
MacDonell’s starting-point appears to have been the 1854 
decision: “He was present when it was sworn to in court in 
Scotland that the Rhetlands of Morar were all extinct. . .’ 

It is irrelevant that he never owned Rhetland, since it was rights 
to Morar which were in question. He may have failed to inform 
Father MacDonald that he had just sold up; certainly the Jesuit did 
not charge him with doing so out of a sense of illegality, as in the 
case of Ranald Gerinish. Was there ‘legal skulduggery’ at all? 
Surely the verdict on all four lawyers (if John MacDonald of 
Borrodale may be counted along with Alexander MacTavish, 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh and Eneas Ranald MacDonell) must 
be Not Guilty. Even a Canadian court of law would say so. 

And yet suspicion lingers over the motives of the last of them, 
so that circumstantial evidence against MacDonell might justify 
the peculiarly Scottish verdict of Not Proven. In all the 
information which he gave to Charles Fraser-Mackintosh about 
the Morar MacDonalds’? there was no mention of the Rhetland 
branch of the family. Had Fraser-Mackintosh not independently 
come across the ‘old faded document’ signed at Sunisletter, 
Rhetland would have been missing from his account of the 
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MacDonalds styled ‘Mac Dhugail’ — as presented to the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness on 19 January 1889. Even if MacDonell was 
ignorant of Canadian connections, as a scion of of Scotos and 
Lochshiel he must have known about the Rhetlands as a formerly 
significant family in Morar. The story of the drowning was even 
drawn to his attention in court. MacDonell may never have met 
the tall deaf-mute who was the family’s last representative in 
Morar, but he must have heard of him. Why, unless to safeguard 
what he imagined were his interests, did the last lawyer expunge 
the MacDonalds of Rhetland from the record of tradition? Despite 
having the antiquarian Fraser-Mackintosh as his ‘friend and 
ancient ally’, Eneas Ranald MacDonell committed a crime against 
Highland history. 
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Notes 


1. The gable and hearth of a dismantled house show later occupation of the site. 
Retland Lodge is marked on a 1902 map in J. Murray and L. Pullar, 
Bathymetrical Survey of the Scottish Fresh-Water Lochs, iii (Edinburgh, 
1910). Retland Lodge is recorded in the 1901 census, and probably served as 
a base for measuring depths in the loch. No Rhetland baptisms are recorded 
in a register dating from 1832, although there are entries for neighbouring 
Scamadale and Lettermorar. St Cumin’s, Morar, Mallaig Heritage Centre. 

2. ‘Cambusabraan’ should be Camusanean. Camusabraan is on Loch Morar. J. 
Boulton, Plan of North Morar (Edinburgh, 1834). As further evidence of an 
inadequate survey the map shows the Retland Burn falling straight into the 
loch, whereas its deeply-embedded turns are very marked. 

3. For confusions in the recording of Highland place-names, see C. J. W. 
Withers, ‘Authorizing landscape: authority, naming and the Ordnance 
Survey's mapping of the Scottish Highlands in the nineteenth century,’ 
Journal of Historical Geography 26 (2000), 532-54. 

4. Mary MacDonell of Bracara, whose mother was English, pronounced it 
Rutland (personal communication, 9/12/98) but so did Cathy MacKay who 
grew up with Gaelic at Swordland (pers. com. 2/1/99). 

5. Paul Galbraith, ‘Place Names in the Rough Bounds’, West Word, August- 
October 1995, 

6. Paul Galbraith, Blessed Morar: Morair Bheannaichte (Fort William, 1989, 
1994), 27. 
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A typescript dated 1934, attributed to Dr R. H. Macdonald of Saskatoon, was 
deposited in 1998 at the Clan Donald Centre, Armadale. It is based on what 
the Rev. R. B. MacDonald wrote down ‘approximately 1892-1894’. Dr 
Ronald Hugh MacDonald was a nephew of Fr Ronald Bernard MacDonald SJ 
(1844-1922) of Bedeque, PEI. The typescript forms the basis of a chapter in 
Hubert and Margaret MacDonald’s The Lords of the Isles and their 
Descendants (Winnipeg, 1944). 

National Archives of Scotland [NAS], GD 243/5/3. 

Elizabeth M. Campbell, The Search for Morag (Letchworth, 1972), 111. 
James MacDonald, Tales of the Highlands (Inverness, 1907), 6, quoted in 
Campbell, 109. This is the earliest eyewitness account; that of his great- 
nephew the boat-hiring Ewan MacDonald is among the latest. Pers. com. 
4/8/99. 

Scottish Catholic Archives/Blairs Letters [SCA/BL], Bishop John 
MacDonald, Bourblach, to Bishop George Hay, 14 February 1772. 

R. B. MacDonald MS. This appears in the published version as ‘twenty 
thousand acres.” MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 61. Steeply-sloping land 
explains the discrepancy. 

In 1883 Eneas Ranald MacDonell was himself accused of taking pasture from 
the crofters of Bunnacaimbe, South Morar. Report and Evidence of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Conditions of Crofters and Cottars in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland [Napier Commission] (London, 1884), 
2070. 

R. B. MacDonald MS. This is omitted in MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, at p. 
62. The Rev. John MacDonald came out to PEI in 1830 bringing 32 Irish 
families from Glasgow. J. McMillan, The Early History of the Catholic 
Church in Prince Edward Island (Quebec, 1905), 279. 

D. J. MacDonald, Clan Donald (Loanhead, 1978), 321. 

A. and A. MacDonald, The Clan Donald, (Inverness, 1904). 

SCA/BL. John Chisholm, Fasnakyle, to Bishop John Geddes, Edinburgh, 24. 
April 1784. Scottish secular priests were called Mr (in Gaelic Maighstir) until 
the second half of the 19th century. 

See Alasdair Roberts, ‘Roman Catholicism in the Highlands’, in James Kirk 
(ed.), The Church in the Highlands (Edinburgh, 1998), 63-88; and ‘William 
McIntosh in the West Highlands: changing the practice of religion’, Innes 
Review [IR], 54, 2 (2003) 111-41. 

David Bruce, who came to the area on behalf of the Commissioners for the 
Forfeited Estates in 1747, said that the area was ‘commonly called by the 
Inhabitants of the Neighbouring Countries the Highlands of the Highlands.’ 
Denis Rixson, Arisaig and Morar: A History (East Linton, 2002), 3. 
Cathaldus Giblin, Irish Franciscan Mission to Scotland 1619-1646: 
Documents from Roman Archives (Dublin, 1964), 63. The Franciscan 
Cornelius Ward who came to Eigg, and later Arisaig and Morar, was 
Conchobhair Mac an Bhaird of the Donegal bardic family. John Lorne 
Campbell, Canna: the Story of a Hebridean Island (Edinburgh, 1994), 49. 
The Rhetland MacDonald family’s patronymic in PEI was Ronald 
MacAileen Og, the same as that ‘claimed by members of Sliochd Ian Vic 
Allister in Bunnacaimbe, Arisaig? C. S. MacDonald, The Clanranald 
MacDonalds of Moidart (1934). Typescript at Armadale. 
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SCA/BL. John Geddes, Valladolid, to Bishop Hay, Edinburgh, 15 October 
1770. When six ‘solid sensible lads of 16’ arrived from the Highlands along 
with a new teacher, Angus MacDonald son to the laird of Morar, five carried 
parasites. SCA/BL. John Geddes, Valladolid, to Bishop Hay, Edinburgh, | 
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Lucille H. Campey, ‘A Very Fine Class of Immigrants’: Prince Edward 
Island’s Scottish Pioneers, 1770-1850 (Toronto, 2001), 28. 

Mary Patricia Saunders (née MacDonald) died in 1987 aged 98. According to 
her account, ‘This grant is to be found in the International Office of the 
French Wars Department.’ 
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MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 61. Selling Rhetland was not straightforward. 
The part known as Almie was believed to be mortgaged to the MacDonalds 
of Kinlochmoidart, and the matter could not be settled while Kinlochmoidart 
was under the Commissioners for Forfeited Estates. These were restored in 
1784. See Roberts, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’. 

Saunders Papers. ‘Wit Island’ cannot be in Loch Bracadale if the distance to 
Carra was sixty miles as claimed. Wiay, close to Benbecula, is another 
possibility. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 61. 

Tearlach MacFarlane of Glenfinnan, pers. com. 26/4/01. On account of the 
first of the line, ‘South Morar was “Morar-vic-Dhugail” and North Morar 
“Morar-vic-Shimmie.”’ Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 63. 
Clan Donald Centre, Armadale. Glenaladale and Borrodale Papers, MS.1, 
Ranald MacDonald to his son John MacDonald, 28 February 1775. The 
passage is omitted from a letter quoted in MacKay, ‘Clanranald’s tacksmen’ 
at p. 71. It was an inspired flash of memory by Margaret MacDonald, Clan 
Donald archivist, which produced this information. Thanks are also due to 
Christine Kane at the library of nearby Sabhal Mor Ostaig. These two 
institutions, together with Archie MacLellan’s private library in Morar, 
helped in the creation of this complex paper away from major centres of 
population. 

PAPEI 2664/014. John MacDonald, London, to Donald MacDonald, St 
John’s, 29 June 1785. Donald Alissary MacDonald was a son of Angus 
Borrodale. This letter supports the forced emigration argument of Marianne 
McLean, The People of Glengarry: Highlanders in Transition, 1745-1820 
(Montreal, 1991) which is convincing — for this area — from about 1785. 

J. M. Bumsted, Land, Settlement and Politics on 18th Century Prince Edward 
Island (Kingston, 1987), ch. 10. 

PAPEI Map 0.047, 1782. 

Situated as the surviving Rhetlands were in Scotland, it is unlikely that they 
had paid the annual ‘quit rent’ of six shillings per hundred acres. 

PAPEI 2664/016. John MacDonald, London, to his sister Nellie, dated 12 
September 1789 but delayed for an addendum of 30 September. I am grateful 
to George O’Connor of Cornwall PEI for drawing attention to these two 
letters. 

NAS. GD128/30/3. Memorandum Relative to Rhetland. 1792. 

Gravestone, St Paul’s Catholic Cemetery, Summerside PEI. Isabell Rhetland 
MacDonald’s dates are shown as 1757-1841 and her husband Ronald 
Tracadie MacDonald’s as 1762-1840. His grandfather Ranald was a younger 
brother of John MacDonald VI of Glenaladale and Angus MacDonald of 
Borrodale. 

Rev. James Donahoe, Prince Edward Island Priests (Charlottetown, 1936), 
T3; 

St Augustine's Church, 1838-1988 (Charlottetown, 1988). 

Lochiel of the ‘Forty-five had four daughters, none of whom married a 
MacDonald. John Stewart, The Camerons (Glasgow, 1971), 122. There may 
be confusion with his sister Marjory who married Allan Roy MacDonald of 
Morar. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 62. Pensy and Bella, otherwise Margaret and 
Isabell, had aunts with the same names in PEI. 
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The following passage is edited out of MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, after 
‘never married’, 62: ‘but it is said more than once received offers from young 
ladies, who, if not anxious to get him, were most anxious to get the property.’ 
R. B. MacDonald MS. 

Brian M. Halloran, The Scots College Paris 1603-1792 (Edinburgh, (1997), 
174. 

NAS/GD/201/5/11. Alexander MacDonald, Jamaica, to John MacDonald, 
‘Glenalledill’, 14 April 1752. His Westmorland estate was at Savanna La Mar 
at the western end of the island. The cousins had been out of contact for ten 
years. 

The Jane passenger list and that of the Lucy which also sailed are in the 
Scottish Catholic Archives. See also Bumsted, People’s Clearance, 238-41, 
and Campey, Scottish Pioneers, 112-4. 

Alexander ‘Lody’ MacDonald of Arisaig NS helped to bring the body of the 
Rev. Alexander MacDonald from Halifax for a second burial in 1816. 
Johnston, Catholic Church in Eastern Nova Scotia, 1, 328. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 63. 

Cape Breton Militia Papers, Hugh Swayne Papers, NAC, MG 24, |; 
Holland's Decription of Cape Breton Island (1818). 

C. R. Allen, /Mustrated Historical Atlas of the Province of Prince Edward 
Island (Philadelphia, 1880), 11. In 1798 there were only seven families at 
Bedeque. Bumsted, Land, Settlement and Politics, fig. 4. 

PAPEI, Series 1769, RG 16, 17, F recto 61-69. The 1808 document specified 
that Sandy’s three uncles were to hold the 3,000 acres as ‘Tenants in common 
and not as joint tenants’. 

Allen, Historical Atlas, 67. 

One exception to the lack of commercial activity was Benjamin Chappell’s 
extensive production of spinning-wheels from 1780. Bumsted, Land, 
Settlement, and Politics, 193. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 63. As a result of Ronald’s move, mid-19th 
century Freetown in Bedeque was ‘the only township [in PEI] where small 
freeholders held the majority of the land’. C. B. Bagster, The Progress and 
Prospects of Prince Edward Island (Charlottetown, 1861), 52. The East Point 
in question was at Georgetown, where MacDonalds had settled — notably 
Andrew MacDonald of Eilean Shona who married Isabella, sister of John 
MacDonald of Borrodale, and emigrated in 1808. Kenneth MacKinnon, pers. 
com. 14/11/03. See also Alan Rayburn, Geographical Names of Prince 
Edward Island (Ottawa, 1973), 121. 

Royal Gazette, 21 April 1792, vol. I, 4. 

Sandy Rhetland’s wife was still a widow in 1801. The birth dates of her first 
two sons are unknown but the third, John MacDonald, was born in 1806. 
Myrna Babineau, pers. com. 28/9/03. When attempts were made to put 
forward a claim to the Morar estate the records of this marriage ‘could not be 
found.’ MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 67. 

The Rev. James Hugh MacDonald died at a Quebec hospital in 1807. Forbes 
and Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, 150. 

Dennis Murphy of Wexford settled in Port Hood, Cape Breton, and became 
the county’s first Crown Land Surveyor. J. L. MacDougall, History of 
Inverness County Nova Scotia (Strathlorne, 1922), 252. 
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John R. MacCormack, Highland Heritage and Freedom’s Quest: Three 
Centuries of MacCarmaics in Ireland, Scotland, Prince Edward Island and 
West Lake Ainslie, Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1998), 58. MacCormack migration 
parallels that of Sandy Rhetland MacDonald. 

William Schurman was a Loyalist who came to the Island in 1784. In 1807, 
‘purchasing a mill site together with 6,500 acres of pine and mixed 
hardwoods from Sandy Rhutland [sic] Macdonald, he was able to make a 
small fortune in a few years.’ George A. Leard, Historic Bedeque: The 
Loyalists at Work and Worship in Prince Edward Island (Bedeque, 1948), 15. 
I am grateful to Kenneth MacKinnon of Halifax for drawing attention to this 
and other local sources, and for pointing out that descendant Jacob Gould 
Schurman (1854-1942), philosopher and diplomat, was President of Cornell 
University for 28 years. 

PAPEI Series 1769-1872, RG 16, 15 F recto 137-148. See Allen, Historical 
Atlas, 68-9, showing the Schurman lands in 1880 on the left bank of Wilmott 
River. Campbell had the largest house outside Charlottetown and helped to 
build up the nearby town of Summerside: ‘Schurman ran the mills and 
Campbell the shipyards.’ Leard, Historic Bedeque, 19. 

Allen, Historical Atlas, 113. 


. Meall a’ Madaidh Mór towers above Kinlochmoidart, where Angus 


MacEachern grew up. His correspondent Alexander Cameron, a Braemar 
man, must have known Moidart. 

SCA/BL. Rev. Angus MacEachern, St Andrew’s, to Bishop Cameron, 
Edinburgh, 29 November 1806. The Bishop’s boat is preserved in St 
Dunstan’s Cathedral. As a Valladolid student ‘our Carpenter’ built a boat in 
the flood of 1788. Taylor, Scots College in Spain, 137. 

SCA/BL. Rev. John MacDonald, Three Rivers, to Bishop Alexander 
Cameron, Edinburgh, 5 June 1808. 

SCA/BL. Rev. John MacDonald, Panmure Island, to same, 2 November 
1808. 

Forbes and Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, 153. 

Dr Rory MacDonald from Eigg was drowned under broken ice. [ain Ruaraidh 
Mackay, ‘Glenalladale’s Settlement, Prince Edward Island’, Scottish Gaelic 
Studies, x (1964), 21n. 

Captain John MacDonald, London, to John MacDonald, Borrodale, 30 
January 1806, quoted in Mackay, ‘Glenalladale’s Settlement’, 20. Ranald 
MacDonald’s oldest son John was on the Island in 1775 and ‘caught many a 
trout, eel and perch, guzzled many a draught of rum, cracked many a horse 
joke, swore like a trooper and stunk like a Badger, in the Days of yore.’ 
Bishop Hay praised Austin MacDonald as a priest who ‘minds nothing in this 
world — neither brothers, nor sisters, nor any earthly affair — but his duties to 
his people only.’ Gordon, Catholic Church in Scotland, 104. 

According to Tearlach MacFarlane (pers. com. 12/9/03) Angus MacEachern 
named his house ‘Kingairloch’ after a family holding in Ardgour. 

Francis W. P. Bolger, ‘The First Bishop’, in M. F. Hennessy (ed.), The 
Catholic Church in Prince Edward Island, 1720-1979 (Charlottetown, 1979), 
26. 

‘Alexr Mcdonald’ (Sandy Rhetland) aged 46 had moved to Cape Breton 
seven years before a census was taken in 1818. Holland’s Description of 
Cape Breton Island. 1 am grateful to Myrna Babineau (pers. com. 4/11/01) for 
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drawing attention to Gillis holdings at Crooked River in Allan’s Atlas, and for 
an 1800 map showing the Michael MacDonald property on the Judique 
estuary and the Hugh Gillis one south of it. 

Selkirk’s agent made reference to ‘illiterate Roman Catholic vagabonds . . . 
floating over the face of the country like Scythians without money, 
bedcloaths, or permanent holdings for residence.’ Angus MacAuley, quoted 
in Campey, Scottish Pioneers, 41. 

Patrick C. T. White (ed.), Lord Selkirk’s Diary 1803-04; a journal of his 
travels through British North America and the Northeastern United States 
(Toronto, 1958), 7. 

Clan Donald Library, MS.1.1. John MacDonald, 93 Oxford Street, to John 
MacDonald, Borrodale, 30 January 1806. 

Ian Ross Robinson, ‘Highlanders, Irishmen, and the Land Question in 
Nineteenth-century Prince Edward Island’, in J. M. Bumsted, /nterpreting 
Canada’s Past, i (Toronto, 1986), 365, 367. He describes the Belfast Riot as 
‘the bloodiest political affray in island history’. 

Rusty Bitterman, ‘On Remembering and Forgetting: Highland Memories 
within the Maritime Diaspora’, in Marjory Harper and Michael E. Vance 
(eds.), Myth, Migration and the Making of Memory: Scotia and Nova Scotia 
c.1700-1990 (Halifax, 1999), 258-60. 

‘Scottish Catholics were effectively concentrated in . . . a compact triangle, 
taking in the east side of Prince Edward Island, the eastern end of the 
mainland and large areas of Cape Breton.’ Campey, Scottish Pioneers, 28. 
Donald MacKay, Scotland Farewell: The People of the Hector (Toronto, 
1996), 184. 

D. Campbell and R. A. MacLean, Beyond the Atlantic Roar: A Study of the 
Nova Scotia Scots (Toronto, 1974), 66. 

By 1813 Alexander MacDonald, farmer of 470 acres at Judique, aged 40, had 
four sons and two daughters. Cape Breton Militia Papers. John Graham, who 
came from Fearn in Easter Ross, had fought with the 71st Regiment (Fraser’s 
Highlanders). Fifth-generation descendant Patsy Graham is still in Judique. 
John G. Gibson, pers. com. 24/11/03. MacDonell came from Glengarry. 
McDougall, History of Inverness County, 190-2. 

Alexander Rhetland was with Allan Ban MacDonell and Big John Cameron 
at Judique when the play-scalping turned serious. The Casket, 1892. Micheil 
Mor experienced nothing of the kind while living among the Mi’kmagqs of 
Cape Breton in 1775. In 1814 he returned to spend the last year of his life 
with his daughter at Judique. There were ‘close family connections’ between 
the Morar and Uist MacDonalds. Margaret MacDonell, The Emigrant 
Experience (Toronto, 1982), 58. The poet’s ‘O, ‘s Alainn an t-Aite’ is a 
celebration of life in the New World. Michael MacDonald, Robert Innes and 
Allan MacDonell all married daughters of Hugh Ban MacEachern of 
Kinlochmoidart. McDougall, Inverness County,190. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 64. 

For the difficulty of securing rights to land, in which ‘writing’ could help, see 
Campbell and MacLean, Beyond the Atlantic Roar, 66-69; MacCormack, 
Highland Heritage and Freedom’s Quest, 69-89. 

The school and house were separated from the shore by a pond which can still 
be seen. There was no school there until after 1824. Johnston, Catholic 
Church in Eastern Nova Scotia, i, 471. 
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In 1980 Lewis MacDonald of Smith Falls, Ontario, announced that he was 
‘the real laird of Morar’ in the Ottawa home of Allan MacEachen, Deputy 
Prime Minister of Canada. Archie MacLellan of Morar, pers. com. 9/9/01, 
recalling a dinner engagement. He had papers (the “Rev. Ronnie B.’ material) 
which had been approved by Sister Margaret MacDonell, head of Celtic 
Studies at St Francis Xavier University. A former priest in Nova Scotia, 
Lewis ‘Red’ MacDonald is married with three sons. Red hair was also passed 
on to John Donald MacDonald of-Judique, the great-great-grandson of Sandy 
Rhetland 

Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 66. 

Ibid., 67. See Somerled MacMillan, Bygone Lochaber: Historical and 
Traditional (Glasgow, 1971), 181; Roberts, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’. 
Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 72. John MacDonald succeeded 
to Glenaladale after Alasdair an Oir’s spendthrift son came to an untimely 
end in 1815. See Neil Cameron, ‘A Romantic folly to Romantic folly: the 
Glenfinnan Monument reassessed’, Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
in Scotland, 129 (1999), 887-907. 

Philip Gaskell, Morvern Transformed: A Highland Parish in the Nineteenth 
Century (Isle of Colonsay, 1968), 142. John’s son Angus Macdonald of 
Borrodale sold Achranish in 1838. 

All legal transactions in the forthcoming section are recorded in the former 
Scottish Record Office, now the National Archive for Scotland, and can be 
readily consulted through the Register of Seisins and its accompanying index 
for Inverness-shire. 

Clanship and feudal law have been described as ‘in so many ways 
incompatible’. John Stewart of Ardvorlich, The Camerons: A History of Clan 
Cameron (Glasgow, 1971), 16. 

This seems to be the William Fraser who, as a London solicitor, bought 
Acharn in Morvern for his father Alexander Fraser of Gorthleck in 1825. 
Gaskell, Morvern Transformed, 145. The lawyer who in 1794 acquired the 
superiority of South Morar (including Rhetland) along with Simon Fraser of 
Lovat does not seem to be Sir William Fraser of Leadclune who was seised 
in the liferent of South Morar in 1807, when the latter’s son William Fraser 
of the East India Company Service became fiar. William Laing, Bookseller 
Edinburgh, also had his finger in the South Morar pie around 1791. 

SCA. Borrodale Papers, OL 6/2/7. Alexander MacDonell, Inverness, to John 
MacDonald, Borrodale, 22 Jan. 1805. 

SCA/OL 6/2/4. Coll MacDonald WS, Edinburgh, to John MacDonald, 
Borrodale, 21 Feb. 1805. 

SCA/OL. 6/2/9. Alexander MacDonell, Inverness, to John MacDonald, 
Borrodale, 6 Mar. 1805. In a letter of 31 July 1811 the lawyer told Borrodale 
of offence given in Knoydart when Kincreggan rented Crowlin from 
Glengarry though others had offered more. 

SCA/OL. 6/2/7. MacDonell to Borrodale, 22 Jan. 1805. 

SCA/OL. 6/7/13. Campbell Mackintosh, Inverness, to John MacDonald, 
Borrodale, 16 Feb. 1819. It appears that Mackintosh had a bill for £700 owed 
by the Trustees of William Chisholm, who sold him the feu duty for £1200. 
SCA/OL. John MacTavish, Inverness, to Coll MacDonald WS, Edinburgh, 
19 Jan. 1919. This was The Chisholm, twenty-fourth of his line, who 
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preferred sheep to men in Strathglass (as memorialised by a tenant’s Gaelic 
verse) and died in 1817. 

140.NAS. GD/243/4/15. 

141. Lettermorar appears as both Ferticorie and Pherary in the 1811 Clanranald 
Estate Papers. NAS. GD243/5/3. 

142. Borrodale Papers, Armadale, MS.1.12. Cameron of Donie had lost the farm 
which his family held of the Duke of Gordon, but his brother was making 
money in the West Indies and sending some of it home. SCA/OL. 6/3/6. 

143. Rev. Charles MacDonald, Moidart; or Among the Clanranalds (Edinburgh, 
1889), 215. 

144, As a further indication of John MacDonald’s ‘probity’, two of his grandsons 
(sons of Angus MacDonald of Borrodale) became bishops of the Catholic 
Church in Scotland. Angus MacDonald was priest at Arisaig before 
becoming the first Bishop of Argyll and the Isles in 1878. Fourteen years later 
he was appointed Archbishop of St Andrews and Edinburgh. His brother 
Hugh became Bishop of Aberdeen in 1890. James Darragh, The Catholic 
Hierarchy of Scotland (Glasgow, 1986), 32, 38. 

145. Christine Johnson, ‘Scottish secular clergy, 1830-1878: the Western District’, 
IR, xI (1989), 131. Since MacLean’s reliability is in question, it is relevant to 
point out that he was dismissed from the Scottish Catholic Mission for 
drinking. 

146. Johnston, Catholic Church in Eastern Nova Scotia, ii, 362. Regarding 
MacLean’s reputation as a bard, ‘He was a good piper and dancer and he 
made many songs.” John G. Gibson, Traditional Gaelic Bagpiping, 1745- 
1945 (Montreal, 1998), 138. 

147. MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 62, 64. 

148. Simon MacDonald’s widow had her cousin Marsali MacDonell as 
companion at Traigh for three years prior to her death in 1817. Fraser- 
Mackintosh, “MacDonalds of Morar’, 74. She was the widowed Mrs Mary 
Galbraith who died at Traigh in November 1856. Register of St Mary’s 
Church Arisaig. 

149. Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 69. Allan Roy MacDonald 
makes reference to ‘haveing begun this summer to build a little sort of house 
for myselfe and the masons being at work.’ Delvine Papers, NLS, MS 1306, 
28 June 1736. 

150. MacDonald, Moidart, 228. 

151. Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 72. | 

152. PAPEI 2664/40. Hugh MacDonald to Mrs Margaret MacDonald, West River 
PEI, April 1818. A nephew to Major lan Mor MacDonald and his wife Peggy, 
Hugh had visited the Borrodale family in Edinburgh. 

153. SCA/OL. 6/5/9. George MacDonald, Inchully, to John MacDonald, 
Borrodale, 8 May 1818. 

154. MacKay, “Clanranald’s tacksmen’, 83. 

155. Hugh Meoble seems to be the ‘brother German’ who was ‘barbarously used’ 
by MacDonald tenants of Meoble around the time when it was being 
transferred to Fassifern. NLS. Delvine Papers. John Macdonald, 
Bunnacaimbe, to Ewen Cameron, Fassifern, 2 Dec. 1786. See Roberts, 
‘MacDonalds of Morar’. 

156. MacDonald, Clan Donald, iti, 258. 

157. Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 72-4. 
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MacDonald, Moidart, 228. In the ‘fatuous’ laird’s absence, an agreement for 
Morar House and its 26-acre farm was drawn up between ‘the Curator bonis 
to James MacDonald of Morar’ and ‘the Trustees of Lieut.-Col. Donald 
Macdonell, E.I.Co.Serv., Nov. 17 1836.’ Register of Seisins, 1860, 624. This 
formalised an existing arrangement, his oldest child Eneas having been born 
at Traigh in 1821. The retired officer of the East India Company Service took 
up residence after his marriage to Ann MacDonald of the Lochshiel family. 
Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 74. MacDonell later risked 
offence with a similar comment: ‘From my recollection of the people long 
ago in my boyhood, I should say that the old people were a finer race, I mean 
the fathers and the grandfathers of these here.’ Napier Report, 2108. 
MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 65. 

MacDonald, Clan Donald, iu, 258. 

Charles Fraser-Mackintosh MP was the only Gaelic-speaking Highlander in 
Parliament. See Ewan A. Cameron, ‘The political career of Charles Fraser- 
Mackintosh’, TGS/, ix (1998), 17-55. 

Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 74. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 65. ‘Dr Colin MacDonald, brother of Mrs 
Hugh MacDonald of Georgetown PEI’ is named among the chief executors. 
Napier Report, 2089. 

Sandy Rhetland appears as Alexander MacDonald ‘late of Judique’ in a deed 
of 8 July 1835. Court of Probate Actions, Port Hood, 18. Another document 
at Port Hood shows that he was alive on 17 April 1834. Land Registry Deed 
Book B, 236. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 66. 

MacDonald, Clan Donald, in, 260. 

MacDonald, Clan Donald, iii, 261. The Highland Settlement consisted 
principally of Lancaster and Charlottenburg above Montreal, with Cornwall 
further upriver beyond the St Régis Iroquois reservation. McLean, People of 
Glengarry, 177-8. The first Scottish priest to serve St Régis was Roderick 
MacDonald who had been at the death of the Rev. Angus MacDonald of 
Rhetland. Forbes and Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, 152. 

As brother-in-law to Captain John MacDonald of Tracadie Allan MacDonald 
witnessed the latter’s will on 25 February 1811. PAPEI, R.G.6.2. Series 1, 
Probate Court Will, Lib. 1.2 F.37-52. He disposed of 160 acres at St 
Margaret’s, Lot 44, when making his own will on 20 October 1843. PAPEI 
RG6.2, Series 1, Reel 17, Probate Court Register of Wills 1807-1920, Liber 
13, F 432. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 66. 

PAPEI Series 1769-1872, RG 16, 12 F recto 383-385. Captain John’s library 
was bequeathed elsewhere, perhaps to his son John whom Bishop 
MacEachern thought might succeed him, except that he was ‘not disengaged 
from his family, and is so entangled with their land affairs, lawsuits in 
recovering rents, etc. that our adversaries take an opportunity of making him 
odious and disrespected.’ Hennessey, Catholic Church in Prince Edward 
Island, 51. 

Catherine MacDonald, ‘Gearnish’, died at St Peter’s Lake on 25 July 1862 
aged 85. PEI Examiner, 11 August 1862. 

Malcolm Gillies in Cross asserted the greater antiquity of his family in Morar 
to that of the main line. Donald MacDonald of Eignaig in Moidart (70) was 
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ready to give ‘the genealogy of the family of Morar . . . from-the Lords of the 
Isles’. Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 75. These antiquarian 
notes do not convey the grounds for legal decision. 

NAS. C.22/123, Service of Heirs Registers, 22 July 1825. I am grateful to Ian 
Stewart for his skilled research and for translating legal Latin. 

MacDonald, Moidart, 228. 

A Decree of Special Service was awarded to Mrs Mary Macdonald on 19 
January 1849 and recorded on the 23rd of that month. NAS. C.28/8, monthly 
no. 76. Her father was Simon’s brother Coll. MacDonald, Moidart, 228. She 
is described as ‘a very handsome and beautiful woman’ in Fraser- 
Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 74. 

Allan MacDonald died in PEI without issue on 16 March 1844. MacDonald, 
Clan Donald, iu, 261. 

NAS. C.28/21, monthly no. 52. Services of Heirs, 22 June 1853. 
Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 75. According to the PEI 
Patriot of 16 May 1874, Anne MacDonald, daughter of Ranald Gerinish who 
died that month aged 95, ‘was born in South Uist, Scotland, and at an early 
age she with her parents emigrated to Glengarry, Upper Canada.’ Myrna 
Babineau (pers. com. 24/9/03) suggests that the graves at Howmore may have 
been those of the wives of Alexander, Ranald Gerinish’s father. PEI tradition 
has it that Ranald and his second wife Flora Roy were buried on the Island at 
St Margaret’s. 

NAS. C.28/27, monthly no. 57, 23 August 1854. 

Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘MacDonalds of Morar’, 64. MacDonald, Clan Donald, 
iit, 256. 

MacDonald, Clan Donald, iii, 261. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 66. 

R. B. MacDonald MS. This sentence, with added emphasis, does not appear 
in MacDonald, Lords of the Isles. 

MacDonald, Lords of the Isles, 66. 

MacDonell ‘passed Advocate on 7 June 1845’. Walter Mercer, Advocate, 
pers. com. 28/11/00. 

Napier Report, 2106. In 1851 Mrs MacDonell was back at Morar House with 
two daughters as an ‘annuitant farming 26 acres [and] employing 13 
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FACLAN AGUS ABAIRTEAN — 
CEANN A DEAS AN EILEIN SGITHEANAICH 


NIALL MACFHIONGHAIN 
22 Gearran 2002 


Tha a’ Ghaidhlig gu mor an eiseimeil nan cruinnichidhean de 
fhaclan, abairtean, sheanfhacail is sheann sgeulachdan a rinneadh 
anns na linntean a dh’fhalbh. Bha beartas de dhualchainntean sa 
Ghaidhealtachd anns an 18mh (agus an 19mh) linn nach eil idir 
againn an-diugh. Anns an 18mh linn, ghabh Eideard Lluyd agus 
Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair ùidh ann am briathrachas na 
Gaidhlig, is chuir Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair faclair an cló — a’ 
chiad fhear, is docha. Aig toiseach an 19mh linn chaidh am 
Bioball gu h-iomlan eadartheangachadh gu Gaidhlig, gu ire 
shonraichte le briathrachas chinn a deas na Gaidhealtachd 
(Siorramachd Pheairt gu h-araidh), ga chur an cleachdadh. 
Dh’fhoillsich feadhainn, m.e. MacAlpainn ’s Mac Eachainn, 
faclairean, is thionail Iain Og Ìle seann sgeulachdan anns an 19mh 
linn. Aig toiseach an 20mh linn, rinneadh an co-chruinneachadh 
ainmeil, am faclair aig Dwelly, a tha cho feumail dhuinn fhathast. 

Aig an àm san deachaidh na cruinnichidhean sin a dheasachadh 
bha a’ Ghàidhlig ga bruidhinn leis an t-sluagh ri taobh Locha 
Tatha, am Bràigh Mhàrr, taobh an ear Rois s an ioma ceàrnaidh 
eile far nach eil 1 ri a faighinn an-diugh. Aig deireadh an 19mh 
linn bha Maighstir Ailean Dòmhnallach, Èirisgeidh, a’ 
cruinneachadh fhaclan anns a’ choimhearsnachd aige fhèin, agus, 
anns an 20mh linn agus suas chun an latha ’n-diugh, bha agus tha 
feadhainn a’ cruinneachadh fhaclan, abairtean is eachdraidh a 
measg nan dualchainntean a tha fhathast rim faighinn anns a’ 
Ghàidhealtachd. Mar sin, tha stòras de bhriathrachas againn as am 
faod sinn fiosrachadh fhaighinn. Ged nach d’rachainn cho fada ri 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, a chantainn nach fheum i iasad ’s nach 
iarr i rud o chànain eile, tha mi dhen bheachd gu bheil neart 
fhiachail anns a’ Ghàidhlig airson a cleachdadh gu buannachdail 
's gu misneachail, an dà chuid ann am beatha làitheil ’s ann an 
deasbaireachd inntleachdail dhaoine ann an saoghal an 21mh linn. 
Tha beartas innte a chionn gun deachaidh mòran de bhriathrachas 
a’ chànain a chur an clò, mar sin ga thoirt am follais, leis na daoine 


mi, 
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a dh’ainmich mi is moran eile, a cheart cho cudromach dhan 
chanan, ’s math dh’fhaoite, nach do dh’ainmich mi idir. 

Ged a tha mi a’coimhead air Gàidhlig Chinn a Deas an Eilein 
Sgitheanaich tha mi gu math cinnteach gu bheil a’ chuid mhor den 
bhriathrachas ’s den chainnt air a bheil mi a mach ri fhaighinn air 
feadh an eilein agus an aitichean eile cuideachd . Ach, an déidh sin 
a radha, tha nu a’ smaoineachadh gu bheil eadar-dhealaichidhean 
beag no mor (eadhoin anns na dualchainntean beaga) rim 
faighinn, a dh’éirich aig am '“n ar n-eachdraidh “nuair a bha ar | 
luchd-duthcha dealaichte o cheile le beanntan is uisge, cion | 
rathaidean is iomallachd. Is dócha gur e na faclan neo-shuimeil, | 
dachaidheil as motha a tha a’ sealltainn nan eadar-dhealaichidhean | 
sin. Tha fios againn gum bi daoine ag atharrais air cainnt agus | 
cleachdaidhean dhaoin’ eile nach eil a’ fuireach, is docha, ach 
astar beag bhuapa. Cluinnear uaireannan, eadhoin anns an aon 
bhaile, faclan air am fuaimneachadh an dóighean caran diofraichte 
le cuid. 

Bu toigh leam tomhas de’n eólas a dh'fhoghlam mi mu’n 
dualchainnt a chur an ordugh caran rianail. Tha mi ’n dóchas gu 
bheil beagan ann a tha ur do fheadhainn agus a dhùisgeas 
smuaintean mun chanain an inntinn chuid eile. ; 

Tha mi a’ toirt súil an toiseach air fuaimneachadh fhaclan. 

Chaneil riaghailt fhoirmeil ga chur air an dóigh sa bheil na 
roinnean seo air an àireamh: 


& + 


1. Connragan ‘d’? agus ‘g’ aig deireadh fhaclan a tha 
a’ criochnachadh le ‘s’, m.e.: 
milis — milisd conas — conasg 
dorus — dorusd solus — solusd 
MacAnndrais — MacAnndraisg 


2. A’ chonnrag ‘t’ an déidh ‘s’ aig toiseach fhaclan , m.e.: 
srac — strachd sradag — stradagan 
sruth — struth srón — stron 


3. Connragan aig deireadh agus meadhan fhaclan le ‘c’ annta. 
Tha iad sin gu cunbhalach air am fuaimneachadh ‘chd’ (an ‘d’ 
mar ‘g’), m.e.: 
glac bac pioc boc pacaid 
a’ glacadh a’ bacadh a’ piocadh a’buiceil 


[Tha a’ chainnt Leòdhasach diofaraichte o'n tè Sgitheanaich 
ann am fuaimneachadh nan connrag seo. An Leòdhas tha an ‘c’ gu 
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math follaiseach anns na faclan, eadhon a’ giorrachadh fhaclan an 
uair a tha iad a’ criochnachadh le ‘a’ an àitichean eile, m.e.: poca 
(Le. poc). Tha seo a’ tachairt le connragan eile cuideachd, le ‘t’ is 
‘ch’ aig an deireadh; m.e. tobhta (Le. tobht), cota (Le. cot), dócha 
(cluinnear ‘dòchda’ cuideachd) (Le. doch)] 


4. A’ chonnrag ‘r’ neo ‘c’ air an cur aig toiseach ghniomharan, 
m.e.: trog (tog); creic (reic) 

5. An fhuaimreag ‘e’ ri chluinntinn an àite nam fuaimreagan ‘a’, 
‘o’, ‘T, ann am faclan da-fhuaimreagach le ‘i’, m.e.: 
gainmheach mairsinn faighinn bainne baile 
coimhead coimheach cnoidheag coimeas 
soitheach criothnaich mionach miotag 
mion air mhion buaidheach luaidhe gruaidhean 
ainm 

6. An fhuaimreag ‘a’ an àite ‘ai’: fuaigheal fuaim buaireadh 


7. An da-fhuaimreagach ‘ia’ an àite ‘eu’. Tha seo ri fhaighinn gu 
bitheanta air feadh nan dual-chainntean mu thuath: 
dreuch feuch ceud reub seud beul 


bd é? 64,7 & 


8. Fuaimneachadh ‘o’ airson ‘ao’, ʻo’ airson ‘w’, ‘(y)o’ airson 
€ 6.9 ‘> s 6.5) : 2 
ea’, ‘ol’ no ‘o’ airson ‘ei’ ann am feadhainn de fhaclan: 
caoineadh gu feadhainn deagh greim 
Glaschu (as) deidhinn beathach 


9. Bàthadh chonnrag (Elision). Tha ‘bh’, ‘mh’, ‘ng’ agus ‘gh’ air 
an lagachadh: 
u(bh)al a(bh)ag a(bh)aist a(bh)ainn 
cea(ng)al  tlachd(mh)or Dù(gh)all 


10. A’ chonnrag ‘f air a cur air beulaibh cuid a dh’fhaclan a tha 
a’ toiseachadh le ‘a’ no ‘th’: 
(faithnich (f)airis 

11. Ainmean chloinne. Tha cuid de ainmean ann air an deachaidh 
na leasachain ‘ag’ no ‘an’ a chur nuair a bha a’ chlann beag; 
tha na h-ainmean sin a’ leantail feadhainn a dhaoine fad am 
beatha: 
Iagan (Iain) Dogan(Domhnall) Seonachan (Seonaidh) 
Lachag (Lachlainn) Eogan (Eòghann) Nileag (Niall) 
Méarag (Mairi) Maiseag (Mairi) Dolag(Dolina) 
Ciorstag (Cairistiona) 
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12. Ainmean chon agus each. Ged a bhitheadh abhagan a’ faighinn 
ainmean Gàidhlig, m.e. Craobhag , Feadag, Speireag, 's e 
ainmean Beurla a gheibheadh coin-chaorach mar is trice 
(bhitheadh feadhainn Ghàidhlig, mar ‘Dileas’ ri'm faighinn 
cuideachd), m.e. Rex, Glen, Tweed, Lassie. Bhitheadh eich a’ 
faighinn ainmean mar ‘Polly’, ‘Daisy’, ‘Fanny’. Is dòcha nach 
robh ainmean a bha air daoine gan cur air ainmhidhean leis na 
seann Ghaidheil. Cha chuala mi ainmean air cait, crodh no 
caoraich (eadhoin peataichean) ach ainmean a bha buintinn 
ri’n cruth no dathan na bèin: 
an cat glas, a’ bhò riabhach, a’ chaora bhàn, a’ bhò reamhar, 
a’ chaora chrùbach etc. 





13. Gnàthasan Cainnte. Eisimpleirean: 

Badhg: “Dé a’ bhadhg a thug ort sin a’ dhéanamh ?” — ma 
tha duine air rud neo-abhaisteach a dheanamh. [An e seo am 
facal o’n tainig a’ Bheurla ‘bug’ , m.e. “He was smitten by the 
travel bug” ? (badhg — whim, impulse)] 

Gnothach: “Ni e’n gnothach” (i.e. — ‘Is dócha nach e an rud 
as fhearr ach cuiridh sinn am feum e.’) Gu litireil, am Beurla, 
‘It will do’ (no ‘It will do the business’, mar a chluinnear aig 
feadhainn “san latha ’n-diugh). “Rinn e’n gnothach air’ — (1) 
Fhuair e làmh an uachdar air. (2) Chaidh aige air a dhéanamh. 

Ruighe: a’ phàirt as isle den ghàirdean (0’n uilinn gu cul na 
laimhe). [Bha Iain MacAoidh nach maireann (a Calanais an 
Leodhas, a bha an ceann Sgoil Obhaich san Eilean Dubh) ag 
innse dhomh aon uair gu robh a pharantan air an 
uamhasachadh, “nuair a thuirt e, is e na bhalach beag, ‘ Gu 
robh thu air do ruigheadh!’ — cainnt a thog e o ghillean mora 
anns an nabachd. Thuirt iad ris gu durachdach gun a leithid a 
chantail ri duine air bith, gur a h-e droch fhaclan a bh’unnta. 
Bha e suas am bliadhnachan mas do thuig e de bha iad a’ 
ciallachadh — gu robh e a’ durachdainn bas do dhuine. ’Nuair 
a tha corp air a ruigheadh tha na lamhan air an cur tarsainn 
a’chuim.] Tha ‘ruighe’ mar ainm air leathad no bruthach cas 
aig bonn bheanntan no mhonaidhean, m.e. Ruighe Mharsco, 
Na Ruigheachan. Bha mo sheanair na chiobair air Ruighe 
Mharsco, 's bha piuthar m'athar a’ fuireach anns Na 
Ruigheachan (mu dha mhile o Ealagholla). 

Tha faclan "sa chúis ghairmich mar ‘A ghaoil”, ‘A luaidh’, 
‘A ghalad’, ‘A bhròinein (bhochd)’, ‘A bhrònag’, air an 
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cleachdadh ri luchd-daimhe agus luchd-eòlais; ‘a chuilein’ ri 
balach ’s ‘a bhodaich’ ri seann duine. 

Tha am facal ‘coltach’ air fhuaimneachadh ‘collach’: ‘Tha e 
collach ri “bhráthair”; ‘tha sin collach gu leòr’. Airson ‘coltas’ 
tha ‘collas’; ‘Tha droch chollas air an duine sin’. 

Cluinnear ‘s’ (anns nach eil stàth) far a bheil ‘rt’ san fhacal 
ach cha chluinnear e anns an fheadhainn ’sa bheil ‘rd’; m.e.; 
ann am ‘murt’, ach chaneil ann am ‘bòrd’. 


14. Cleachdaidhean cainnt a chluinnear nuair a tha daoine 
feargach, air an clisgeadh, no sàraichte no nuair a tha iad a’ cur 
cuideam air cuspair: 

A Dhia beannaich mi ! (No mar a chanadh bodach a b'aithne 
dhomh, ‘Got bluss me!’). 

A mhic na truaighe! 

Gonadh ort! 

A Chruthaidheir (Bheannaichte)! no A Chruthaidheachd! 

A Riaghlaidheair (Bheannaichte)! 

Mac an fhir ud! 

A mhic fhireann (irionn)! 

Mac na gala! 

O linn Bhànrighinn Anna! ‘Tha e air a bhith mar sin o linn 
Bhànrighinn Anna!’ 

Cha robh e a riamh air a chaochladh! 

An t-aon donas: ‘Dè an t-aon donas a thug ort sin a 
dhèanamh?’ 

A chiall! A chiall! (air fhuaimneachadh, ‘A ghiall! A ghiaall!”, 
's a’ sealltainn gu bheil pian no iomagain air duine.) 

‘Cha do dhearg e air!’ — cha do rinn a shaothair dad a 
dh’uidhreachd air an rud ris an robh e a’ stri. 


Cluinnear abairtean eile a measg dhaoine, ach fòghnaidh na 


dh’ fhòghnas! 
15. Faclan airson ‘ni’ no ‘neoni’: 
But ‘Chaneil ‘but’ air fhàgail.’ (o'n Bheurla ?) 
Dad ‘A bheil dad agad ri innse ?’ 
Gabadh ‘Cha tuirt e gabadh.’ (Dw. Beurla ‘gab’ ) 
Sian ‘Chan fhaic mi sion.’ 
S(t)rad ‘Chan eil s(t)rad ri fhaicinn.’ 
Theit ‘Chaneil theit ann.’ 


Aig amannan cleachdar faclan ann an dòighean ur annasach. 
Bha duine (Alasdair Mac Iain) an Ealaghol, o chionn faisg air 
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ceud bliadhna air ais, a bha ainmeil airson a neart. Thogadh e na 
clachan deuchainn aig An t-Sithean, rud nach dèanadh, ’s dócha, 
duin’ eile anns an duthaich. Bha e ann an tigh-sheinns’ an Ath 
Leathainn aon uair is thainig fear-polais a-stigh. Bhruidhinn e gu 
ladarna ris an fheadhainn a bha an lathair. Dhuisg sin nadur 
Alasdair ’s thuirt e ris, ‘ Mur a b’e an trusgan a th’ort chuirinn do 
dhruim air an lar!’ Chan eil mi cinnteach an robh Gaidhlig aig a’ 
pholasman! 

Bha seann sheòladair am bùth ceannaiche “san Ath Leathann aig 
am an Nollaig. Thog e cearc reòdhta as an reodhadair mhór agus 
sheas e anns an t-sreath dhaoine a bha a’ feitheamh gus na 
cheannaich iad a phaigheadh. Gu mi-fhortanach, anns an dol 
seachad bhuail duineigin a’ chearc a bha ’n achlais an fhir eile. 
Thuit i le brag air an ùrlar. Ann an guth tàireil thuirt an seann 
mharaiche, “Sin agad e! Bhrist thu 1!” 

Bha nabaidh, am fear mu dheireadh dhe’n teaghlach, a’ fuireach 
an ath dhorus dhuinn. Chaill e lamh, suas gu faisg a’ ghualainn, 
aig Batal an Somme anns a’ Chiad Chogadh. Chaidh lamh a 
dhéanamh dha airson a chuideachadh na obair làitheil; bha seòrsa 
de dhubhan maol aig a ceann ’s leatha sin dh’fhaodadh e 
treabhadh agus spealadh agus ioma rud eile a dhéanamh. 
Ghabhadh an dubhan seo a thoinneamh air agus dhe’n chorr de’n 
ghàirdean agus ghabhadh cròg fhuadain a chur na àite an uair a 
bhiodh e a’ falbh o’n tigh no chun na h-eaglais. Chaidh e gu feill- 
chruidh aon uair ’s cha deachaidh gu math leis. Rainig e an t-Ath 
Leathann leis na beathaichean ach bha na prisean cho bochd ’s 
gun tug e a-mach as an fheill iad airson an toirt dhachaigh, turus 
còig mile deug. An ait’ air chor-eigin air a shlighe chaill e a chròg 
fhuadain’s cha d’fhuaras i, co-dhiù airson ùine. Tha cuimhneam 
gun d’fhoighnich e dhomh mun am sin, ’s mi air tighinn o'n Ath 
Leathann, “An cuala tu guth aig duine mu chroig mo laimhe?” 

An uair a bha mi beag bha sgeulachdan mar ‘Mineachan is 
Meanachan’, ‘MacFhraing’, ‘Uilleam bi-suidhe’ agus seann 
sgeulachdan eile gan innse. Bha naidheachd ann mu chreig mhoir 
a bha ri taobh an rathaid astar beag a-mach as a’ bhaile. Bha e air 
a radh gum facas nathair, air dath an airgid, a’ dol fo’n chreig ’s 
gun robh sin a’ ciallachadh gu robh ulaidh foidhpe. Cha robh 
dóigh air a’ chlach a ghluasad ’s tha 1 an sin chun an lath’ an- 
diugh. Bha sgeulachd MhicFhraing ri a faighinn air feadh na 
duthcha ach cha chuala mi a riamh co e MacFhraing no cuin a bha 
e beó an eachdraidh. Bha daoine gle eòlach air rann beag mu 
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dheidhinn, ’s math dh’fhaoite a thàinig à bàrdachd, ‘MacFhraing 
a bha ’s na uamhachan, chuir Lacha’ Ruadh gu bàs’. 

Bha sean-fhacail gu math tric air bilean nan seann daoine. Bha 
cailleach a’ fuireach ann an tigh ri taobh an rathaid dhan sgoil. 
Bhiodh sgoilearan aig amannan a’ dol tarsainn an lot aice, a’ 
giorrachadh na slighe dhan sgoil agus a-rithist a’ dol dhachaigh. 
Bhiodh balach no dhà mì-mhodhail uaireannan, gu h-àraid as t- 
samhradh, “nuair a dh’iarradh i orra gun a bhith a’ coiseachd air 
an fheur, a bha deiseil airson a ghearradh. Bha aon ghille beag a 
bha an còmhnaidh dùbhlanach rithe. Aon latha chuir i ruaig air an 
fhear seo an dòigh nach do chòrd ris ’s dh’innis e seo dha 
mhàthair. An ath latha bha a mhàthair còmhla ris a’ dol seachad 
tigh na caillich 's grèim aice air laimh an fhir bhig. Bha a’ 
chailleach a-muigh aig an àm agus chualas i ag ràdh, “O! °S toigh 
leis an fheannaig a garrach beag fhèin!” 

Chuala mi seann duine a’ bruidhinn mu dheidhinn obair mhì- 
chearbach a rinneadh le dithis luchd-obrach, an dèidh dhaibh ùine 
a chur seachad a’ deasbad mu’n dòigh a b’fhearr an obair a 
dhèanamh. B’e a’ bhinn a thug am bodach orra, gu robh iad 
‘coltach ri Pàdruig ’s a’ bho’; “se sin gu robh aon fhear cho gann 
a thuigse ris an fhear eile. Chan eil fhios cò e Pàdruig. 

‘Cadal fada nan ceannaichean’: ma bha latha dheth aig duine 
dh’ fhaodadh e seo a dhéanamh air an latha sin. 

O chionn fhada, “nuair nach robh daoine eòlach air Beurla, bha 
trioblaid aca ag eadartheangachadh o’n Ghàidhlig. Bha aon fhear 
ag innse do shealgair Sasunnach mu àite far an robh eòin-seilge. 
Airson “Chunnaic mi cearcan-fraoich is feadagan aig an t-sùil- 
chruthaich”, thuirt e, “I saw heathery hens and whistleags at the 
creation eye”. 

A’ bruidhinn air eóin, “se ‘isean’ a th’aig na Leòdhasaich air 
‘eun’. Nuair a bha sinne “n ar cloinn òig, bhitheadh mo mhathair 
gar toirt gu Bail’ Àird Bhuirgh an Leòdhas, far an robh dachaigh 
a peathraichean. Aon là brèagha bha sinn shios aig a’ chladach 
ach, an dèidh greiseag, chaidh mise air ais dhan tigh. Dh’innis mi 
do pheathraichean mo mhàthar dè bha mi air fhaicinn, “Tha eun 
marbh air a’ chladach”. Chuir e ioghnadh orm an dòigh ’s an do 
ghabh na boireannaich an naidheachd seo. Cha mhòr nach deach’ 
tè dhiubh ann an laigse ’s bha an dithis aca a’ foighneachd, “Dè a 
tha thu ag radh?” Nuair a dh'innseas mi gur e Iain ainm bràthar 
dhomh tuigidh sibh carson a bha iomagain cho mòr orra! (Tha mi 
teagmhach mu fhìrinn na sgeulachd seo, oir ’s ann o chionn ùine 
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ghoirid a chaidh a h-innse dhomh. Chan eil cuimhn’ agam gun do 
thachair a leithid de rud a riamh. Ach, co-dhiù, tha i caran 
èibhinn!) 

Tha na h-abairtean, “mas fhior” — se sin, “mar gum biodh’, agus 
‘gun fhiosda’ — ’se sin, ‘gun fhios do dhuine’, ri’n cluinntinn gu 
bitheanta. Tha ‘laghach’ air a chleachdadh airson ‘dòigheil, snog’, 
a gheibhear an àitichean eile. Bhiodh ‘A bhodaich’ air a chantainn 
ri duine nach robh idir aosda is ‘A ghalad (ghaladhad)’ ga 
chleachdadh ri boireannaich ann an còmhradh àbhaisteach 
dhaoine. 

Tha am facal ‘glan’ air a’ chur gu feum ann an diofar dhòighean: 
1) Neo-thruallaichte, m.e. uisge glan, aodach glan 
2) Math gu leór, math dha rìreabh, m.e. Tha sin glan. Is glan a 

rinn thu ! 
3) A’ cur grinneas an cèill. Nach eil e glan! (le ‘P chaol) — a’ 
coimhead air nì a chaidh a dheanamh gu snasail, grinn. 

Ma dh'eisdeas duine, cluinnear fuaimneachadh caran 
diofraichte air beagan fhaclan ’sa Cheann a Tuath dhen Eilean, 
m.e. ‘och’ an àite ‘ach’, an lide ‘ei’ (‘ea’, ‘a’, san Deas) anns a’ 
chiad phàirt de fhaclan mar ‘geamhradh’, ‘samhradh’ , agus an 
lide ‘eo’ an àite ‘a’ ann am faclan mar ‘tha’, ‘buntàta’. Tha fios 
againn gu faighear tomhas beag de dhiofarrachd eadhoin eadar 
cainnt bhailtean a tha dlùth dha chèile. Mar sin is dòcha gur e 
faoineas a th’ann luaidh a dhèanamh air nithean mar seo nach eil 
idir cudthromach dhan chànan. Gu dearbh, is dòcha gum faodar 
‘truailleadh sa chànain’ a chantail mu dheidhinn pàirt de’n 
fhuaimneachadh fhaclan air a bheil mi a’ sealltainn anns 
a phaipear seo. 

Tha na faclan (is abairtean) a leanas air an taghadh airson gu 
bheil mìneachadh sònraichte aca, no litreachadh eadar-dhealaichte 
bho’n àbhaist orra , ’s tha feadhainn ann nach d’fhuair mi ann am 
Faclair Dwelly. A bharrachd orra sin tha faclan sa liosta air a bheil 
aithne aig cuid cheana. Tha iad ann airson an tuilleadh eòlais a 
thoirt seachad mu ghnè is ‘blas’ na dualchainnt. ’S e sin an t-amas 
co-dhiù. Tha mi a’ cur mhìneachadh Bheurla mu choinneamh nam 
faclan is cuid de na h-abairtean : 


Innealan Obrach 
greumaiche — pliers, nippers (Dw. gramaiche) 
geilb — chisel (Dw. gilb) 
gnoigean — knob, small lump (‘Cluich nan Gnoigean’ — cleas 
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chloinne far a bheil clachan beaga (no sligean fhaochag) air 
an glacadh air bhoisean no air cùl nan dòrn) 

glaspach — fence staple ( U-shaped nail) (Eng. clasp ?) 

rongais — flexible straps of wood , used for boat ribs; rods used 
for making lobster creels and, no doubt, all types of creels; 
thicker than “slait”, used for inter-twining 

sgathair — iron wedge for splitting logs.ete (Dw. tool for lopping 
off, severing or pruning wood) 

stapall — fence staple (Eng. staple ?) 


Eich Is Uidheam 
àigeach — stallion (Dw. oigeach) 
carn-slaoid — heavy sledge for transporting material 
cop — up end (e.g. cart etc); ‘a’ còpadh a’ chairt’. (Sc. coup) 
sgian — nervousness , tendency to be frightened (associated with 
horses) (Dw. sgeun) 


Ainmhidhean, Eóin ’s Creutairean Beaga 

(a’ )biogail — shrill chirruping , squealing (Dw. biog — chirrup) 

(a’)bhreac — cowpox, prominent rash , smallpox 

(a’) breacadh — cutting a line into peat (parallel with edge of peat 
bank) with a sickle, before skinning the turf off with a ‘caibe- 
lair’ 

Buidheagan-buachair — yellow-hammer 

(a` )crabhchdail (v.n.) ~ crunching (Dw. cnacail) 

caora-chosaig — slater (insect) 

(a’)chlaimh — sheep scab 

(an)clupad — liver disease in sheep (presenting as swollen throat) 

deachda-luachair — small lizard 

dialtag-anmoch — bat (Dw. ialtag) 

diug! diug! — call to hens to come to food 

fiolan-cluaise — earwig (Dw. fiolan-donn) 

glamhadh — a vigorous bite or succession of quick bites (usually 
describing an attack by a dog) Adj. glamhach e.g. ‘cu 
glamhach’ 

gobhar-adhar — snipe (from bleating noise made by wings at 
mating time) 

pleadaidh! -- call to cow to come for milking , food, etc. 

loch-bhlian — flank area of animal carcase ‘bloinig’ — soft under 
belly (Dw. loch-bhlemn — area under short ribs) 
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poca-salainn — common name for a spider 

potag — a round lump of oatmeal, mashed potatoes, etc., bound 
with water, milk and sometimes, other ingredients — food for 
animals and, in the past, humans 

saogan! saoga bheag! — calls to bring a calf or stirk to food, etc. 

seota (-achan, pl.) — under-sized lamb, of little value (Sc ‘shots’) 

sgalartaich — barking and howling of animals (of dogs, usually) 

(a’) snòtach — sniffing, snuffling (by animals) 

spùt — diarrhoea (e.g. in calves) Also, “Chan eil spùt aige!” — he’s 
utterly wrong in his views, actions. 

tarbh-nathrach — dragon-fly (Dw. “ used in Arran’) 

tathann — howling , baying of dogs, especially at night (v.n. 
tathann) 

tarraran-trian — corncrake (Dw. trean-ri-trean (onomatopoeia)) 


A’ Mhuir — An t-Iasg, An Cladach, Bàtaichean 

brannag — a fat, small ballan-wrasse (‘creagag’) (Dw. ‘bronnag’ 
— big-bellied one) 

brùchd — sea-wrack at high-water line 

camhanach — brown trout (from ‘carbhanach — carp’ or from 
‘camhan’ — a little opening in a cliff, allowing access to the 
river course ? ) (Dw. camhan — hollow plain, little cave, 
cove) 

carnag — conger eel (Dw. ‘in Lochalsh’) 

carran — creige — lump-fish (Dw.); found under boulders etc at 
low ebb 

céir — soft and red new shell under a crab’s outer, hard shell 

coinnle-blianan — phospherence in sea (from ‘coinnle Brianain’ — 
St. Brendan’s candles?) 

cnap — shoal of fish, closely packed fish 

cnomhgan — large dog-whelk 

cnogan-feannaig — sea-urchin 

crannghal — decayed skeleton of boat (Dw. mast rigging, pulpit) 

creagag — rock-fish (ballan-wrasse) Also called “muc-creige’ 

culadh (obs.) — skiff, coble (in placename ‘Port na Culadh’) 

deiseag — grey, swimming crab 

fuaidreag — rubber eel used as lure when fishing (particularly 
lythe) 

gille-fionn — white periwinkle 

giùran — 1. barnacle which attaches to boat’s underside (Dw. 
giodhran) 
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2. plant — fennel 
3. gills of a fish 

gruaigean — edible brown seaweed, with a bladelike leaf, which 
is seen floating on the surface at low tides. A mass of strong 
roots attaches it to rocks and stones. The round part is not as 
thick as that of the sea-tangle — ‘stamh’ 

grunn — sea bottom A’ grunnachadh — touching the bottom, e.g. 
when a dinghy reaches the shore 

leathag — top part of sea tangle (Dw. ‘liaghag’ — little blade 
(‘liagh’ — blade of oar)?) 

lunn, -an — boat rollers (‘lunn’ — round middle part of oar) 

mùsgan — rough, somewhat mussel-shaped shellfish (Dw. 
hosefish, gaper) 

mealg — ‘milt’ in male herring (‘iuchair’ in female) 

muir-tiachd — jellyfish 

(a’) proiteadh — throwing bait (usually broken bits of shellfish) 
into sea, to attract fish towards fishing site 

roc — obstacle(s) underwater on which fishing hooks are caught 
‘Tha mi (an grèim) ’s a’ roc.’ (Dw. similar meaning) 

sgleotag — young lythe 

sgrìoban — an anchor or hook-like tool, used to retrieve lost 
mooring chains etc. from the sea bottom 

staoin — shallow ‘Tha an t-uisge staoin aig oir na locha.’ 

triubhas — cod roe 

taoman — baler ‘A’ taomadh’ — baling, emptying (Scots 
‘teeming’, e.g. teeming the sculls — emptying the baskets) 

teine-sionnachan — spindrift spiralling upwards in high winds 


An Arainneachd 

artalan — weeds; ‘ag artlanadh’ — weeding (gort-ghlanadh ?) 

braidsealach — of a person, animal sent sprawling, e.g. “Rinn e 
braidsealach dheth !’ (Dw.‘Braidseal’ — beacon hill, large 
fire) 

bioda — pointed hilltop, headland narrowing to a point; 
biodannan (Also, ‘air chorra-biod’ — on tiptoe) 

barrfhad ) — first and second layers in a peat bank (for peat- 

dubhfhad) cutting) 

bota — peat bank, mound from which peats are cut 

blàr a-muigh — ‘the field outside’ “Thoir am blàr-a-muigh ort!" — 
Away with you! Leave! 

bearradh — cliff. (N. ‘bjarg’ — rock, precipice) 
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bainne-slaman — curds 

bior, -an — needles, spines, thorns; ‘biorain’ — little sticks, 
kindling ‘Air bhioran’ — restless, excited 

(a`) breacadh — cutting into turf, parallel to edge of peat bank, 
with a sickle, before cutting turf off in a roll with a ‘caibe- 
lair’ 

carn-geamhraidh — a cornstack in the stackyard In the field, 
‘carn-achaidh’ 

cachaileith — roughly-made gate, temporary gap in a wall 

ceum-coilich — a short step, e.g. “Tháinig ceum-coilich air an 
latha’ — daylight has come on a little (expression to indicate 
the advance of daylight after New Year) 

clisneach — barred gate 

cleit — ledge, terrace Beinn a’ Chleit (Norse ‘flettr’ — a flat area) 
(Placename, written “Achadh Chleit’, pronounced ‘Acha’ 
Fleit’ by older people) 

cosach — spongy, soft 

carn-geamhraidh — winter stack (oats) 

coc-gheamhraidh — winter stack (hay) 

cruach — a larger stack of hay or oats 

connadh — fuel ‘Teang’ a’ Chonnaidh” (placename) ‘Ceum a’ 
ghille-chonnaidh air an latha’ — lengthening of daylight after 
New Year; (‘Ceum coilich’ has same meaning but is a little 
later.) 

ceoirle — coiled ball of yarn, rope 

caigeann — steep, dangerous section of track (Dw. ‘rough 
mountain pass’) Placename — An Caigeann 

drabhag — small number or amount of anything (Dw. dregs, etc.) 

doireannach — two year old cow (from ‘da-bhliadhnach?) 

dreag — bright meteorite, which lights up the land below 
(believed to presage a great event or a death) 

doireagan — small thickets ‘Na Doireagan’ (placename) — place 
of scattered thickets or bushes 

dialta — gen. sing. of ‘diallaid’ — saddle “Druim Dialta 
(placename) 

dunaidh — woe, sorrow ‘Allt na Dunach’ (placename)— named 
thus, it is said, when a woman, whose two children drowned 
in a pool there, called it, ‘allt mo dhunaidh’ 

dolaidh — used in expression, ‘a’ dol a dholaidh’ — deteriorating 
in condition, becoming useless 

faic — hole or narrow ledge in rock, den ‘Cha toireadh tu 
giomach a faic!’ — implying, “You're not very clever!’ 
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fride — pimple, mite. “Chaneil uiread frìde air fhàgail!” 

fairidhean — terraces; cultivable ledges of ground on a hillside 

foidearachd — breaking up raised turf in a furrow, filling gaps 
etc., after the plough has turned the soil 

feann (vb) — skin or flay an animal or peatbank (to expose peat) 

feannagan/feannagan-taomaidh — rigs or lazybeds, giving a 
corrugated appearance to many areas previously cultivated 
with the ‘cas-chrom’ or spade 

gaisde/gaisde fraoich — sprig of heather. ‘Gaisdean’ (nickname) 

gailleanach — willow trees grown for their long, thin rods, used 
to make creels, fishing rods etc. Hazel rods cut for these uses 
are called ‘caoil’; ‘ a’ gearradh chaoil sa choille’ 

geathalaich — a mechanical contrivance or machine. (?Dw. geadh 
— iron tool for probing in peat-moss etc.). “De gheathalaich a 
th’agad an sin?’ 

(a’)gniomhadh — fashioning, e.g. when shaping a peatstack to 
make it watertight. 

gobhar — a corn sheaf. ‘A’ ghobhar bhacach’ — the last sheaf of a 
crofter’s harvest, which was thrown into the field of one who 
had not finished his harvest. No one wanted to be left with 
‘a’ ghobhar bhacach’. 

grileagan — very small potatoes 

githe, -achan — snowdrift ( from ‘cuidhe’?) 

leac an teintein — hearthstone; ‘leac an dorais’ — the flagstone(s) 
at the front door 

liab — a small piece of ground (Dw. leob) 

lòineag, -an — snowflake(s) (Dw. loine — lock, tuft of wool 
(primary meaning) 

mir — pile (of hay, etc.), in a barn or shed, trodden down as 
successive amounts are added. Sometimes, if hay is damp, it 
heats up, ‘a’ gabhail teas’, and may be spoilt. 

muinnlean — small bundle of hay etc., carried under arm, taken 
to feed an animal 

peanagan — little stones or stone pieces used to support stone 
blocks etc. in building walls 

peighinn — pennyland (old land measure) (Dw. 20th (or 18th) 
part of ‘tir-unga’ or ‘unga’. Also in Dw; in Elgol, each 
croft’s march dyke and share of the shore were called ‘a’ 
pheighinn’.) 

plocan — a short wooden club or baton; often used for moving 
the potatoes around when cleaning them in a bucket 
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pollag — raised potato pit left out in the field in winter = 

prabag — the first small haycock in haymaking; ‘a’ prabadh’ — 
making these (Dw. ‘prapag’, in Argyll) 

prannasg — broken small pieces (Dw. — brimstone, sulphur) © 

rabaid — not ‘coineanach’, as elsewhere 

reap — a poorly conditioned remainder, (particularly applied to 
sheep) ‘Chaneil ach reap air fhagail.’ 

reiceachan — noisy, loud voiced ones;‘reiceachan a’ bhaile’( Dw. 
reiceach — roaring, howling) 

rang — a natural rock dyke, outcrop 

rod — the trench which is opened when ploughing is done; ‘a’ cur 
buntata sa rod’ 

roid — (1) rush, run; e.g. ‘Thainig e le roid’) (2) bog myrtle 

roilig — burial plot in graveyard 

rudhan — (1) stomach rumble (v.n. rudhanaich) (2) row of peats 
built up on peat bank 

sgal — stiff breeze and sound made by it ‘Tha sgal air a’ 
ghaoith.’ (Dw. sound of high wind etc.) 

sgeileid — small pan (Sc. skillet) 

sgealb — a broken off fragment; ‘sgealb bhuntata’ 

sgeamaichd — crush to pieces (vb); ‘sgeamaichd e e’. Also, 
‘Chaidh e "na sgeamaichd’(n.) — it went into (became) a 
broken , messy heap. 

sgeoit — small piece of land attached to a holding but separate 
from it (Dw. sgeot — shield, target) 

sginn — force into a restricted space; ‘bha e ga sginneadh a-stigh’ 
(Dw. sginn force out of skin or socket) 

sgrath — (1) green sod cut by spade ‘Garadh sgrath’ 
(2) horrendous, terrible. Mainly known as adjective 
‘sgràthail’; “Nach sgrathail an rud a rinn e?’ 

sgriob — (1) a ‘stretch’ of time, e.g. ‘Sgrìob liath an Earraich’ 
(2) a furrow (in ploughing); ‘tha e air an dara sgrìob a 
threabhadh’ (3) an area of scree on a steep slope (4) a 
scratched or scraped line (Also, verb ‘sgrìob’ — scratch, 
scrape) (Dw. — various meanings of ‘sgrìob’ in common 
usage) 

siolla — gill measure for dispensing whisky 

slachdan — wooden bat for beating carpets etc. It had a variety of 
uses in past times. ( ‘slac, slaic’ — blow) 

smal — ashes, e.g. ‘Chaidh e na smal’. Also, ‘a’ smàladh an 
teine” — quenching the fire. In the past, this meant the fire 
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was diminished by covering with damp peat and ashes at bed 
time so that it would last and be revived in the morning. 

solus biorach — will o” the wisp. Believed to foretell a tragedy or 
matter of great importance. 

spealg — splinter, ‘spilgean’ — tiny splinter, single grain 

stapag uachdair — cream and oatmeal mixture (a treat, especially 
at Halloween and Hogmanay) 

stàth — breadth of cut when scything ‘Anns an stadh’ — in cut 
lines. ‘A’ stadhadh’ — gathering cut hay etc. into bigger lines 

suil-chruthaich — quaking bog, quagmire — dangerous for animals 
(and people ); (from ‘suil-chritheach’?) 

tonn — quantity (of something poured), e.g. “Cuir tonn math ann.’ 

(a’) traoghadh — ebbing/emptying of water etc., subsiding 

tuidean — first upstanding stack of corn (6/8 sheaves); (dim. of 
‘tudan’ — small corn stack) 

uidhear — quantity, size; e.g. * Dé uidhear ’s a tha thu ag 
Iarraidh?” Also used for emphasis, “Cha chuala mi uidhear a 
sgudal riamh!” 

uileabhag — large lump of stone; (Dw. ‘oileag’ — large pebble for 
throwing at cattle, horses (Lewis)) 


Daoine — An Coir, An Doighean, ’S Am Faclan 
athainne (aithinne) — convulsion, fit ‘Chaidh e ann an athainne.’ 
aognaidh — very chilly, deathly ‘Side aognaidh fuar’ 
beadagan (masc.), beadag (fem.) — impudent, precocious 
youngster (Dw. ‘beadaidh’ — impudent, forward etc.) 

beannachadh — blessing; ‘ ga bheannachadh fhèin’ — reaction of 
person to unexpected or perplexing situation 

(‘a’) bigearachd air/oirre — a continual nagging or irritating of a 
person (Eng.— bickering?) 

blabhdaire — a loudmouth, blether (Dw. bladair) 

blainds — sense, nous, savvy; used in expressions, i.e. ‘Chan eil 
blainds aige!” — what he says makes no sense! 

blérum — something lacking in credibility, sense ‘Chan eil ann 
ach blérum!’ (Dw. Beul Odhrain (Uist) — connection with 
tale of Oran’s return from the dead and what he said ) 

boiseag — quick wash of hands and face 

botan, -nan — highsided boot (‘wellington’) 

bothail — state of excitement, agitation, e.g. ‘Chaidh e “na 
bhothail’ (Dw. both — perturbation, furious agitation) 

bragail — boastful, over-confident 
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briagha — surprising; strange; in expressions, e.g. ‘Nach briagha 
nach tainig e?” (Dw. brèagha ) 

bruchd-rudhain — belching due to indigestion etc. (Dw. ‘rudhain’ 
— musty) 

buidhe — agreeable, lucky; ‘nach buidhe dhuit!’ 

(a`) bhuidheach — jaundice; also used to express disgust, 
“Chuireadh e a’ bhuidheach ort!’ 

buaic — mess; ‘rinn e buaic dheth.’ — He made a mess of 
it.“Buaicean’ — nickname 

buigleag — a ‘softie’, timid young person. (fm ‘bog’ — soft) 

buillean — in expression ‘Tha e anns na buillean.’ — ‘It’s in the 
last stages.’ (concerning work in progress) 

bus, busach — disparaging terms for sulky/*huffy’ facial 
expression , pouting (bus — snout of animal) 

cadal-deilgeanach — ‘pins and needles’ sensation “Tha cadal- 
deilgeanach sa chois agam.” 

caraich — move; used in expression, ‘Na caraich thusa !’, in the 
sense of, ‘Just wait and see (what will happen)!’ 

cas-bhacaig — leg trip movement (in wrestling), trip up; ‘chuir e 
a’ chas-bhacaig air.’ (Dw. camcag — heel trip) 

ceannaicheadair — broker, middleman; ‘ceannaiche’— merchant 

ceigeach — lumpy, matted. ‘Cloimh cheigeach’ 

cianail — (1) exceedingly; e.g. ‘cianail fliuch (2) terrible; 
‘e.g. “Se gnothach cianail a th’ann’, ‘duine cianail’ 

cheana — (1) already (2) indeed (as a response, in agreement, 
e.g. ‘Tha e fuar’, — ‘Tha e fuar cheana.’) 

cifein — small, trifling object ‘Chaneil ann ach cifein.’ 

coimheach — strange, unfriendly — applied to person. Also 
“aghaidh choimheach’ — false face (at Halloween) 

(a’) comhdach — arguing, debating differing viewpoints 
vigorously. “Bha iad a’ còmhdach mu chroitearachd.’ 

corrach — rough, built inexactly, ‘out of true’ ‘Tha a’ gheola sin 
corrach.” 

craicte — cracked, crazy 

a’crac — talking, conversing (Noun ‘crac’ “bha crac mhath aca.’) 

cridhe — courage, resolution; ‘cha robh a’chridhe agam an fhirinn 
innse dha.’ 

criod — in expression, ‘Chan eil criod air.’ — “There's nothing 
wrong with him.’ 

creathnaich — shake, tremble (Elsewhere, ‘criothnaich’) 

cuinnlean — nostrils, full in the face ‘Bhuail e mu’n chuinnlean 
e.’ (Dw. ‘cuinnean, -an) 
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dall (air)! — Set to it vigorously! Expression used to encourage 
people to eat, to start working etc. 

dalladh — state of intoxication; “bha e ga dhalladh.’ 

déidhseag — a quick, sharp slap (Dw. spelt ‘deillseag’) 

diobradh — lessening ‘uisge gun diobradh’ — unceasing rain 

diochdaidh — very; also used for emphasis: ‘Tha fios agad 
diochdaidh math!’ ‘A dhuine dhiochdaidh!’ 

diths — delicate, susceptible to cold ‘Nach tu a tha diths!’ 

dosan — hair on the forehead, forelock 

dotal — confused, demented ‘tha e air a dhol dotal’. (Sc. dottle, 
doited) 

drol ~ awkward, eccentric ‘duine drol’ 

dùbhlan — in expressions, i.e. “Thug e a dhùbhlan dha’ — He was 
much challenged (tried) by it. ‘Fhuair e dhùbhlan bhuaithe’. 
(Dw. dubhlan challenge, defiance) 

fairis — in expressions, (‘fairis’ = ‘thairis’) e.g. (1) “Thug e fairis’ 
- - He gave up, exhausted. (2) ‘Chaidh e null fairis’ — He went 
abroad (over across). 

falman — knee cap ; 

fanndraig — faint from lack of food;‘tha mi gu fanndraigeadh’ 
(Dw. fannaich — faint, become weak) 

far-riata ~ unconventional, contrary; ‘an duine sin, ’s e cho far- 
riata!’ 

fhèin — used for emphasis ‘Bha e uamhasach fhèin math.’ 

fionnadh — obsolete, except for body hair 

fuinne — wart. (Dw. ‘foinne’) 

gabadh — a word, thing. “An tuirt e gabadh?’ — Did he say 
anything? (often, in ref. to a matter about which information 
is desired) 

gagan — hacks (cold sores) on hands, feet etc. 

gar (vb) — warm, in expressions, e.g. “Gar thu fhein’, “Tha e ga 
gharadh fhèin.’ 

gioball — odd fellow, chap (disrespectful) (Dw. ditto, plus 
(primary meaning) ‘vesture, cast clothes’, etc,) 

gleac (vb) — fight, wrestle, struggle (Usually , ‘A? gleac’ — 
fighting, etc) 

gloc — a loud, deep sound, e.g. ‘gloc mor gaire’ 

glòir — ‘Nach ann aige a tha a’ ghlòir |’ (Dw. glòir — torrent of 
coarse language) 

(An) Greim Mor — pleurisy 

(a’) griosad — blaspheming; ‘a’ guidheachan ’s a’ griosad’ 
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griùthrach — measles (usually called ‘a’ ghriuthrach’) 

groc (vb) — warn animals away, using a hoarse, threatening 
voice. Also, ‘a’ grocadh’ 

gruaidhean — cheeks (not ‘bus’, except pejoratively) 

(a`) guidheachan — swearing. Soon after compulsory education 
began, it was said that an apprehensive youngster, just 
starting school, was advised by his parent, ‘Bi cruaidh ’s bi 
guidheachan!’ 

guirean — pimple, small septic boil 

gurraban — crouched down on heels position; ‘na d’ ghurraban’ 

(ag) iadach — affected or consumed by jealousy. 

Inid — in saying, ‘Fios an Inid as an Roimh!’; used when news of 
something important was delayed. 

iongar — pus ‘ag ionnradh’ — suppurating 

iosgad (-an) — tendons at back of the knees 

laoch, laochan — hero, little hero; ‘nach bu tu an laoch!” ‘ Sin thu 
fhèin, a laochain!’ 

(air) lathadh — extremely cold, chilled;‘tha mi air mo lathadh.’ 

leamh — galling, ‘fed up’; ‘nach robh sin leamh.’S mi a tha 
leamh dheth.’ 

leig — allow, let, suppurate, ‘leig leis’ — let him (it) be. ‘tha an 
niosgaid a’ leigeadh’ — the boil is suppurating 

leth-titheach — gullet (Dw. leth-dibheach); “bidh fios aig do leth- 
titheach air!’ — your gullet will be the worse of it! 

liagh — brave fellow, hero; ‘is tu mo liagh!’ ‘mo liagh!’ (liagh — 
blade of oar, etc.) 

lidrigeadh — thrashing (Dw. leadraigeadh — leathering) ‘fhuair e a 
lidrigeadh!’ 

liut — knack, genius ‘tha liut aige air sin a dhéanamh.” 

logaid — long hair (Dw. logaidh — long hair on forehead of cattle) 

lot — sting, wound; ‘lot seillean mi.’ 

luirgnean — withers, calves of legs ‘fhuair e a’ chuip mu na 
luirgnean.’ 

màirneal — delay, tendency to linger, to be late; ‘dé a’ mhàirneal 
a th’air?’ ‘nach e a tha màirnealach?’ 

meal — enjoy ‘Meal is caith e!’ — Enjoy wearing it! 

meathachadh — indulgence, lenity; ‘gun mheathachadh do 
dhuine’ — without lenity (or mercy) to anyone ( Dw. 
meachanas — lenity) 

(a’)meileachadh — becoming numb with cold; ‘bha e air a 
mheileachadh.’ 
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miadh — rich and a little sweet (applied to food such as bone 
marrow), bland (Dw. miamh) 

(a’) miaranaich — yawning (Dw. meunanaich) 

mi-athlamh — (1) untidiness (2) misfortune (opp. of ‘ealamh’ — 
skilful ?) “aite mi-athl(amh)ach’; * ’s e mhi-athlamh gun do 
thuit e.’ 

mionnaich — go on oath, swear; ‘mionnaich gun dèan thu sin.’ 
‘air mo mhionnan. (response). “bha e a’ mionnachadh gun 
dioladh e air.’ 

muilichinn — sleeve (Dw. muinchill); ‘gille beag is smugaid air a 
mhuilichinn!’ 

neo-aithneach — abstracted, lacking in concentration ‘Tha mi a’ 
faireachdainn neo-aithneach an-diugh.’ (poss. derivation of 
‘neònach’? ) 

neul — (1) faint, swoon; ‘chaidh 1 ann an neul.’ (2) Cloud 

niosgaid — septic boil (Dw. neasgaid) 

(ag) obair — annoying, bullying ‘tha iad ag obair orm.’ 

oil — vexation, spite, dislike ‘b’fheudar dhomh a dheanamh ge 
boil leam.’ 

onghail — raging noise, howling (Dw. onfhadh) 

Oisean — ‘Cho sean ri Oisean’, ‘O linn Oisein’ 

paiseanadh — fainting fit, unconsciousness; ‘chuir e ann am 
paiseanadh e.’ — it knocked him senseless. 

pap — bruise 

papaidh — used in childhood for ‘dad’, ‘father’ 

pairilis — paralysis, inability to act ‘tha e ann am pairilis.’ (Dw. 
palsy, paralysis) 

plionas — smirk, self-satisfied smile 

pluicean — upper neck, below cheeks; ‘pluiceach’ — having 
prominent cheeks 

rongach — stiff, listless, “out of sorts’; “tha mi a’ faireachdainn 
rongach an diugh.’ 

ruagail — chasing around; ‘tha a’ chlann a’ ruith ‘s a’ ruagail.’ 

ruith — look over, peruse quickly; “ruith thairis air a’ chunntas 
seo.’ 

(a` )rutach(d) — rummaging, searching for; ‘dè a tha thu a’ 
rutachd ann an sin ?’ 

ragaich — become stiff or rigid; ‘tha mi gu ragachadh leis an 
fhuachd.’ 

samhla — apparition, ghost; ‘chunnaic e samhla aig ceann a’ 
leapa.” 
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sainnseal — gift (Scots: Handsel — New Year gift) 

seud — jewel, clever fellow, hero ‘nach tu an seud !’ ( pron. 
‘siad’) 

sgeig — coarse ridicule, bile ‘chan eil ann an sin ach sgeig.’ 

sgiamh — loud yell, yelp, scream “ bha a’ chlann a’ sgiamhail.’ 
“leig e sgiamh as.’ 

sgiuch — gash, hack (Dw. sgoch) 

sgleog — sudden sharp blow (Dw. sgleog — knock, collision, etc.) 

sgriab (vb) — scratch; “bha e ga sgriabadh fhéin.” (Dw. sgròb) 

sgnog — finish off, kill on the spot; ‘sgnogaidh mi e” (Dw. 
various usages) 

sian — (1) rainstorm; ‘sian dubh’, ‘side nan seachd siantan’ (2) 
something, anything (‘nothing’ with negative) 

sliomaire — flatterer, fawning fellow (Dw. various usages) 

smior-caillich — spinal marrow; ‘chun a’ smior-caillich’ — to the 
marrow 

(a`) speuradh — cursing, swearing etc. (Dw. ‘in Argyll’) 

(an) splocan — mumps (Dw. ‘an galar plocach’) 

stablaich — confused noise, horseplaying (O chionn fhada bhiodh 
Gàidheil, a bha ag obair air ‘yachtaichean’ air Chluaidh, a’ 
tadhal aig cèilidhean Gàidhealach a bha gan cumail an 
Grianaig. Nam measg bha deannan de Ealagholaich. Bha iad 
sin daonnan fadalach an deidh a bhith aig an tigh-sheinnse, 
agus bhiodh othail a chor-eigin aig cul an talla an uair a 
thigeadh iad a-stigh. Chualas am fear-cathrach, a bha fas 
caran sgith dhe’n dol-a-mach seo, a’ togail a’ ghuth aon uair, 
“Nan sguireadh na h-Ealagholaich dhe’n stablaich 
dh’fhaodamaid a dhol air adhart!’) 

stalachdach — gormless, stupid; ‘nach tu a bha stalachdach!’ 

s(t)racadh — “burst” with laughter, e.g. ‘theab mi stracadh ga 
choimhead!’ 

studaig — decide, think; ‘studaig mi gun d’rachainn a 
dh’Inbhirnis.’ “bha mi a’ studigeadh gun dèanainn sin.’ (fm 
Eng. ‘study’?) 

(a`) talach — complaining, fault-finding; ‘tha thu math air talach!’ 
— to a child complaining about food offered at mealtime. 

thaigeann — in expression, ‘thug e (a) thaigeann dha.’ — It gave 
him a hard time. 

thairis — over, abroad; ‘chaidh e null thairis.” (pron. ‘fairis’?) — He 
went ‘over across’ (1.e. abroad). 

tlachdmhor — pron. ‘tlachdar’ — pleasing, pleasureable 
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triom — mood, disposition; “bha e ann an droch thriom.’ 

trom-laighe — nightmare (Dw. trom-luighe, trom-lighe) 

tuainealaich — dizziness; ‘dh’ fhairich e tuainealaich “na cheann.” 

uidhreachd — change, difference in appearance Usually, ‘a’ cur 
uidhreachd’, e.g. ‘An do chuir thu uidhreachd sam bith air?’ 
— ‘Did you notice any difference in him?’ 


Tha faclan air an robh Gàidheil glè eòlach, eadhoin leth-cheud 
bliadhna air ais, a’dol a-mach a briathrachas Ghàidhlig an latha “n- 
diugh; faclan a bha co-cheangailte ri obair an fhearainn, an 
iasgaich ’s ciùirdean eile ’s na làithean a dh’fhalbh, obraichean 
nach eilear gan dèanamh (no co-dhiù am measg a’ mhorshluaigh) 
’s an latha a th’ann. (Chan eil mòran Ghàidheal an-diugh a bhios 
a’ cur clogad air tuidean(adag) arbhair no a bhios a’ cur acainn 
treabhaidh air each). Dh’fhag mi cuid mhath dhiubh sin a-mach 
oir cha robh diofar mhòr eatarra, a thaobh mìneachaidh ’s 
fuaimneachaidh, agus na faclan a bha air an cleachdadh an 
àitichean eile sa Ghàidhealtachd; a-bharrachd air sin, tha iad anns 
na faclairean. Tha mòran fhaclan is ghnathsan-cainnt’ eile ann, air 
an robh daoine gle eolach ’s na làithean a dh’fhalbh, nach eil gan 
cleachdadh ach glè ainneamh a-measg luchd na Gaidhlig ’s an 
latha ’n-diugh. Dh’ fhàg mi iad sin a-mach, ged a bha mi leisg sin 
a dheanamh, air sgàth ’s gu bheil aithne aig cuid mhath de dhaoine 
fhathast orra ’s gu bheil deagh chuimhn’ aca mar a bha iad air an 
cur gu feum an cainnt shiubhlach, èifeachdach. A-bharrachd air 
sin, ged a shaoileas duine uaireannan gu bheil faclan aige air a 
bheil a’ mhòrchuid aineolach - mar a chanas daoine, ‘Gheibh thu 
ann an Dwelly iad.’! 

Ged a tha eadar-dhealaichidhean rim faighinn fhathast, eadar 
aon dualchainnt is dualchainnt eile, chan eil iad sin buileach cho 
follaiseach an-diugh. Faodaidh daoine, anns an t-saoghal 
theicniceach a th'againn, faclan is gnàthasan-cainnt a thogail o 
bhriathrachas an telebhisein, rèidio, paipearan fiosrachaidh agus, 
rud a bhios a’ tachairt nas bitheanta, o bhriathrachas nan 
cròileagan, nan sgoiltean ’s nan colaisdean a tha a’ teagasg 
Gàidhlig. Ach, le sin a radha, is math gu bheil cuid fhiachail de 
bheartas nan dualchainnt ann as an urrainn dhuinn tarraing, mar a 
thogras sinn fhèin, na faclan is na h-abairtean as fheàrr leinn. 








CALL GHADHAIG ANN AM FICSEAN 
IS ANN AM FIRINN 


ANNDRA E M WISEMAN 
13mh den t-Sultain 2002 


Ach bruidhnidh nn linn a thig an àird, 
Am mile bliadhna seo slàn, 

Aira’ bhreitheanas seo bh’ ann, 

‘S na sgrios a bh’ anns a chathadh ud.' 


S ann mar sin a chuir am bard Donnchadh Gobha a chuid 
bhriathrachais mu Chall Ghadhaig an cèill, ach dh'fhaoidte gun do 
chuir e barrachd ris na bha duil aige anns an t-seagh nach eil an 
tubaist air chuimhneachadh an latha an-diugh mar bu choir dha 
bhith. Ach, gun teagamh sam bith, feumaidh gun robh buaidh 
mhór air a choimhearsnachd aig an am agus ‘na dheaghaidh 
cuideachd. Tha Call Ghadhaig gu math cliùiteach, air neo bu choir 
dhomh a radh iomraiteach airson na droch-chliu, ann am beul- 
aithris nan Gaidheal, agus airson an adhbhair sin tha meall stuth 
eadar sgeulachdan agus bardachd fuaighte ris, agus a bharrachd, 
ann an iomadh dóigh, dh adhbharaich seo sgleó a bhith ann mu 
dheidhinn ‘s a dh'aindeoin gun deach na thachair fhoillseachadh 
ann am paipearan-naidheachd an latha a bh ann. Anns a’ phàipear 
seo tha e fainear dhomh cnag na cùise fhaotainn mu Chall 
Ghadhaig agus mun Othaichear Dhubh — Caiptean Iain Mac a’ 
Phearsain Bhaile a’ Chrodhain (1724-1800), no mar a b fheàrr a 
b'aithne e, Iain Dubh mac Alasdair — le bhith ag amais air an 
fhirinn an aite a bhith air chall anns an fhicsean. 

Thachair an tubaist mhor san t-seann chunntas madainn Diluain 
direach roimh an t-seann Nollaig ann an 1799 agus a réir a’ 
chunntais úir air a Smh latha den Fhaoilteach ann an 1800. Chaidh 
na thachair fhoillseachadh anns a’ phaipear-naidheachd, The Scots 
Magazine, agus chaidh a chur an céill mar an leanas: 


We are sorry to hear from Aberdeen, that Major Macpherson 
of Lorick, and other four gentlemen who were out along with 
him shooting wild-fowl, on the Duke of Gordon’s grounds, 
between Strathspey and Badenoch, have unfortunately 
perished in the violent storm of snow, which did so much 
damage by sea and land on Thursday the 2d current. They had 
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retired for shelter to an old cot house about 16 miles distant 
from any town, and which was blown down upon them by the 
fury of the wind. The bodies of Major Macpherson and other 
three of them were found under the ruins; that of the fifth 
gentleman was found on the outside of the cottage.’ 


Ged a tha an aithisg seo gu math goirid anns an dóigh nach eil 
ach na cnamhan innte, tha tri mearachdan ‘na lúib. Chan ann 
airson sealg nan eun a bha iad ris idir ach air faoghaid nam fiadh 
(airson cuirm na Nollaige), agus, a bharrachd, cha b’e maidsear a 
bh’ ann an Jain Mac a’ Phearsain idir ach caiptean. Ach, gur dócha 
a’ mhearachd as motha a th’ ann dheth, cha b'e a ghaoth a leag 
an taigh idir ach beum-sneachda, no maoim-sneachda, a chaidh 
leis a’ bhruthaich a rinn an gnothach air na daoine a bha an lathair. 
Co-dhiù no co-dheth, tha na cnàmhan ann agus thathar an dùil a- 
nist beagan feola a chur orra. 

An toiseach, ge-ta, bhiodh e iomchaidh an fhianais cheart a th’ 
againne mun Othaichear Dhubh a thoirt a-staigh don ghnothach. 
Rugadh Caiptean Jain Mac a’ Phearsain ann an Gleann Tromaidh 
am Baideanach sa bhliadhna 1724. Bu mhac do dh Alasdair Mac 
a’ Phearsain e agus b’ e nighean do dh Fhear Obar Àrdair bu 
mhathair dha. Bha e den mheur de Chloinn Mhic a’ Phearsain (no 
de Chloinn Mhic Mhuirich) ris an abrar Sliochd Ghilliosa. Phos e 
gu math fadalach ‘na bheatha, Anna Nic a Phearsain, sa 
bhliadhna 1777. Bha da mhac agus tri nigheanan aca. Seo craobh- 
ghinealaich an Othaicheir Dhuibh: 


Donald Thomas 
MacPherson af Phoness MacPherson of Killyhuntly 


a Rancid MacDonald 
Donald Og Jean of Aberader 
MacPherson = MacPherson 
+1724 


Alexander MacPherson =, fsabel MacDonald 





Hugh MacPherson of Uvie 








Donald Ban MacPherson John Dubh MacPherson of Ballechroan = Ann MacPherson Malcolm MacPherson 
= 1724 Glentrvim 
+ 1806 Gaick 
Captain 


WAN Ea Ag 


Alexonder John Gillies isabelle Maddy 
Ban MacPherson MacPherson MacPherson Donald McBarnet = Helen MacPherson MacPherson MacPherson 
Colonel Coptain 
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Tha fhios againne gun robh an t-Othaichear Dubh anns an arm 
Bhreatannach anns an rèisimeid ris an abrar 82nd Regiment. 
Roimhe sin, s cinnteach gun d fhuair e a chuid fhoghlaim a 
thaobh saighdearachd ann an arm nan Seumasach ri linn Bliadhna 
Thearlaich, mar a tha am pios bardachd a rinneadh le Calum Dubh 
nam Protaigean (c. 1755-c.1830) ag innse dhuinn: 


A dh aindeoin luchd gamhlais is mi-ruin, 

Ma ’s urrainn domh, gu ‘n dean mi d' innse — 
Bu chaiptean thu air sliochd Ghilliosa,’ 
Pearsanach do shloinneadh direach, 

Choisinn thu m blar a bha m Pioraid, 

A leag an trup Gallda gu h-iseal; 

'S bann-Domhnallach ‘thug glùn is cioch dhut, 
“Mach á stoc teaghlach Iarl’ Ile.‘ 


Tha e coltach gun do lean Iain Mac a Phearsain a cheann- 
feadhna nuair a chaidh an t-Arm Seumasach mu dheas agus bha e 
an sas ann am baiteal a chaidh a chur ann am Pioraid (Penrith) ann 
an 1746 nuair a bha an t-Arm a’ dol air ais a dh Alba as deaghaidh 
dhaibh Derby fhàgail ‘nan ratreuta. Agus, a bharrachd, tha 
iomradh eile mun Chaiptean Dhubh agus an t-àm a bh aige anns 
an arm bho phios bàrdachd le bard eile, Donnchadh Gobha 
MacAoidh, a dh'eug timcheall air a’ bhliadhna 1820, a rinn cumha 
air Chall Ghadhaig cuideachd: 


Bha ‘n t-Othaichear Dubh air an ceann, 
Chuir e cul r'a thigh ‘s r'a chlann; 

Nan tuiteadh e ‘n cath na Fraing, 

Cha bhiodh a chall cho farranach.° 


Ged a bha an cogadh Napoileanach a’ dol aig an am a bha seo, 
tha e coltach nach robh an t-Othaichear Dubh an sas ann idir ach 
tha e coltach gun robh meall òganach a Bàideanach, a chaidh a- 
null a shabaid anns na cogaidhean ud, a chaidh an recruitigeadh 
leis an Othaichear. As deaghaidh don Othaichear an t-Arm fhàgail 
chaidh e gu bhith ‘na fhear-taca agus ‘na thuathanach aig Baile a’ 
Chròdhain. Fhuair an t-Othaichear Dubh gabhaltas air tuathanas 
Bhaile a’ Chródhain bho Dhiùc Alasdair Gòrdan ann an 1779.6 B’ 
esan an t-uachdaran aig an robh e agus aig an robh a’ mhòr-chuid 
de Bhàideanach aig an am. A rèir a chùmhnaint eadar an 
Othaichear Dubh agus an Gòrdanach, tha e coltach gun robh an t- 
Othaichear air a bhith ann roimh 1776 cheana: 
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Othaichear Dubh Bhaile a’ Chrodhrain (1724-1800) 
Tha an dealbh seo ri fhaicinn ann an Taigh-tasgaidh chloinn Mhuirich ann an 
Ceann a’ Ghiuthsaich, Baideanach. 


It is contracted agreed and ended betwixt his grace Alexander 
Duke of Gordon heretable proprietor of the lands and others 
underwritten, on the one part, and Captain John McPherson in 
Bellachroan on the other part in manner following, that is to 
say whereas the said Captain John McPherson having 
previous to the term of Whitsunday one thousand and seven 
hundred and seventy six possest the lands of Bellachroan for 
several years, and during that time built a dwelling house and 
some office houses thereupon, and proposed further to 
meliorate the said farm by erecting additional offices and 
making various inclosures and improvements thereupon as 
specified in the plan aftermentioned. In the event of his 
obtaining a lease thereof at such a rent as could enable him to 
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do so, and whereas the said Duke in order to encourage the 
said John McPherson to prosecute the forsaid plan and to 
secure his personal residence upon the said possession agreed 
in place of the rent formerly payable which including cess and 
stipend exceeded sixty pounds sterling to accept from the said 
captain John McPherson of forty two pounds sterling of rent 
including cess and stipend, and to grant him a lease for 
nineteen years from Whitsunday one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy six upon the condition aforementioned, therefore 
the said Alexander Duke of Gordon has sett, and for the 
yearly tack duty and other prestations and with and under the 
conditions, provisions, and reservations underwritten setts 
and in tack and assidation letts to the said John McPherson 
and his heirs secluding assignies legal as well as voluntary, 
and also subtenants, excepting those properly called cottars, 
who may be assistant to the principal tacksman of the said 
farm, and who himself shall alwise have at least two thirds of 
the farm in his own natural possession.’ 


'S ann an uair sin tha barrachd fiosrachaidh ri fhaotainn mu 
dheidhinn, oir cha robh e idir leisg a chur peann ri paipear agus 
cha robh e idir, idir leisg airson cúisean a reiteach a réir an lagha 
aig cúirt. Ach mu dheireadh, bha an t-Othaichear Dubh ann an 
trioblaidean le fiachan* mar a tha Teàrlach Friseal Mac an Tòisich 
(1828-1901) ag innse dhuinn: 


He was a man of great ability, actively engaged in diverse 
business — constantly striving in the pursuit of gain. All came 
to nought, and years before his death he had become 
bankrupt...In the year 1767 he was living at Phoness, and is 
described as “Lieutenant John Macpherson of the Battalion of 
Highlanders, lately commanded by Major James Johnston,” 
and had seen service abroad. His chief home military work 
was recruiting, carried on with extreme rigour and 
arbitrariness.’ 


Gun teagamh sam bith bha an t-Othaichear Dubh ‘na dhuine 
buaireanta agus shaoilinn gun déanadh e aimhreit ann an eaglais 
fhalamh. Tha iomadh athchuinge, bairlinn agus litir a chaidh a 
sgriobhadh as a leth air an gléidheadh agus tha fianais ann gun 
deach e fhéin agus fear Lachlann Mac an Toisich a-mach air a 
cheile gu tur agus gun robh iadsan taobh seach taobh an ugan a ch- 
èile fad fichead bliadhna!” Cha do lasaich an aimhreit a bha seo 
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gus an do dh'eug Mac an Tòisich fhèin no gun do thuit a’ chúis 
chun an lair. Chan e seo a-mhàin, ach bha an t-Othaichear Dubh 
aig a chúirt dar a bha dithist bhràithrean, Tomas agus Uilleam 
Mac a’ Phearsain, a bha ‘nan saighdearan, a gearain mun dol a- 
mach aige.'' Tha e soilleir nach robh an t-Othaichear Dubh 
deonach cúis sam bith a chur gu cul. Agus bha Tearlach Friseal 
Mac an Toisich gu math cothromach nuair a sgriobh e na leanas 
mu na litreachan ud, oir bha an fhirinn aige: 


I have many of his letters, showing him servile to superiors, 
agreeable to equals when he chose, tyrannie to his inferiors.” 


Chan eil an t-uamhas againn ach na bha daoine eile a cur as a 
leth agus bha na beachdan aca uaireannan stèidhichte air fathainn 
seach firinn. Bhiodh e iomchaidh, a-nist, an cunntas bho pheann 
na Bana-Ghranndaich a thoirt a-staigh. Chaidh a sgriobhadh 
beagan ùine as deaghaidh na tubaist agus tha e inntinneach air 
sgàth sin agus, a bharrachd, tha e a toirt cunntais seachad bho 
chuideigin a bha eolach air an Othaichear Dhubh — ged nach eil 
cinnt ann dè cho eòlach, no dè cho mòr ‘s bha iad aig a chèile — 
ach, faodar a bhith cinnteach gun robh i eòlach air na thachair anns 
an tubaist fhèin: 


I have not the leisure to describe to you the dreadful fate of 
Captain Macpherson of Ballachroan, who, with four others, 
set out before Christmas to hunt for deer in a chase of the 
Duke of Gordon's, between this country and Athol. There was 
a shooting-lodge, built in that place to shelter the Duke on his 
summer excursions. There the hunters repaired every night to 
sleep, having provided fire and food to keep them comfortable 
for the three days they were to remain. But on the third 
evening, December 2d, there came on a stormy night; next 
morning, the father of one of the young men of the Captain s 
party, went up to see how they fared, but could not see even 
the house, the roof, timber, and every stone of which had been 
carried more then two hundred yards distance. The whole 
country was summoned out to discover and bring home the 
mortal remains and the Captain and his associates were found 
dead, covered with snow. where the house had stood. The 
story is almost miraculous, and every one hereabout was filled 
with superstitious horror. We account for it from a whirlwind 
or avalanche. You can have no idea what a gloom has 
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overspread us; Mr. Grant was always partial to him. There are 
so many tender, as well as strange circumstances involved in 
this dismal tale, that the mind cannot shake off the 
impression.” 


Tha meall ùghdaran eile air a bhith a sgrìobhadh mu Chall 
Ghàdhaig thar nam bliadhnaichean agus cha mhòr nach eil 
iomradh mu dheidhinn anns a h-uile leabhar a chaidh a sgriobhadh 
mun sgìre. Dh'fhaoidte gur h-e an cunntas a sgriobh Calum 
MacGhill-Eathain nach maireann am fear as ainmeile a th’ 
againne agus tha e gu math cudthromach a chionn ‘s gum bheil e 
a toirt a-staigh cunntasan à beul-aithris cho math ris an 
fheadhainn a chaidh fhoillseachadh cheana. Niste, tha Calum 
MacGhill-Eathain air puing a thogail aig toiseach an leabhair aige 
a tha a cur air dòigh an fheallsanachd a tha a ruith air feadh an 
leabhair ainmeil aige The Highlands: 


There are two histories of every land and people, 
the written history that tells what it is considered 
politic to tell and the unwritten history which tells 
everything." 


Bu mhiann leam beagan a ràdh mu dheidhinn sin. Tha Calum 
MacGhill-Eathain gu math cothromach, gu seachd àraid a thaobh 
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eachdraidh na Gàidhealtachd, le bhith ag rádh gum bheil 
eachdraidh nan Gaidheal air falach ann am beul-aithris agus chan 
eil na leabhraichean sa mhòr-chuid a toirt seachad smior na 
firinn. Tha mi a’ dol leis, gu ire, ach tha mi a smaoineachdainn 
gum bheil e air a dhol ro fhada le bhith ag radh gum bheil beul- 
aithris fhéin a toirt seachad na firinne — glan, gun fhiaradh sam 
bith a bhith ‘na lúib. Tha mi an dùil, ge-tà, gum bheil e air a 
phuing sin a chur an céill theagamh airson an argamaid a thogail 
agus a dhéanamh soilleir. Airson ùine mhóir, tha dìmeas air a 
bhith ann bho luchd-eachdraidh a thaobh beul-aithris, chan ann a- 
mhàin a thaobh beul-aithris nan Gàidheal, ach dh'fhaoidte gum 
bheil na cuibhleachan air tionndadh beagan a-nist oir tha barrachd 
dhaoine a’ taobhadh ri beul-aithris mar thobair airson eachdraidh 
na Gàidhealtachd a shoilleireachadh na bh ann roimhe.” Gun 
teagamh sam bith, tha a bheul-aithris nas cudthromaiche do 
shluagh aig nach eil an t-uamhas de thobraichean sgrìobhte agus 
dh'fhaoidte gum bheil seo buileach nas cudthromaiche — gum 
bheil a’ bheul-aithris a toirt seallaidh bhon taobh a-staigh, bho 
shaoghal nan Gàidheal fhèin, an àite coigrich a bhith a’ coimhead 
bhon taobh a-muigh. A dh'aindeoin sin, bhiodh e ceart cho math 
a bhith ‘ga làimhseachadh, ge be dè an t-àite as an tàinig na 
cunntasan à beul-aithris, cho faiceallach s a laimhsicheas sinne 
cunntasan à leabhraichean no, gu dearbh, lamh-sgriobhainnean. 
Tha na sgeulachdan a thog Calum MacGhill-Eathain fhathast air 
an gleidheadh ann an Sgoil Eòlais na h-Alba aig Oilthigh Dhùn 
Èideann. 

Mar a thuirt mi cheana, ‘s e glè bheag de dh'úghdaran nach 
d'rinn iomradh air choreigin mu Chall Ghàdhaig, agus feadhainn 
iomraiteach ‘nam measg. Chaidh an naidheachd mu Chall 
Ghadhaig fad is farsaing air feadh na Gàidhealtachd agus thar 
stairsneach nan Gàidheal gu ruige a Ghalldachd fhèin. Agus, mar 
sin, cha b fhada gus an cuala Sir Walter Scott (1770-1832) agus 
James Hogg (1770-1835) ‘s an leithid mu dheidhinn. Agus cha b' 
fhada gus an do sgrìobh an dithist ud cunntasan iad fhèin. B e 
Hogg a’ chiad fhear a sgrìobh cunntas agus nochd sin annsa Spy 
(1810) agus nochd an cunntas a sgriobh Scott anns a Foreign 
Quarterly Review (1827).'"" Agus gu math coltach ris mar a 
dh'èirich dha sgeul anns a’ Ghàidhealtachd, anns an dóigh gun do 
dh'fhàs e gu bhith ‘na ròlaiste, thachair sin cuideachd ann an 
làmhan Hogg agus Scott. As deaghaidh an cunntas a dh'ainmich 
mi roimhe a chlò-bhualadh, dh'èirich connspaid mu dheidhinn 
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nuair a chaidh freagairt a chur air ais bliadhna ‘na dheaghaidh sin 
anns an athiris dheth: 


To the narrator of this notice Captain Macpherson was 
intimately known, and he begs to state, that Captain 
Macpherson never did, in any one instance, recruit for money. 
He did, no doubt, recruit at two different periods. He did so, 
first, to raise a certain number of men, to procure a 
lieutenancy that had been offered him in the 101st Regiment 
of Foot, when commissions, it may be remembered, were 
given to several gentlemen in the Highlands, on the terms of 
their supplying a certain quota of men. The 101st Regiment 
was reduced at the close of the first American War. Sometime 
after, Captain Macpherson obtained a company in the 
regiment then called the Duke of Hamilton’s, and on the same 
terms. To raise his company, he again recruited in Badenoch, 
and on no other occasion, and for no other purpose." 


B’ ann bho nighean an Othaicheir Dhuibh fhèin, Mrs. Eilidh 
MacBarnet, a thainig an slaic a bha seo agus a réir coltais cha 
d'fhuair Sir Walter Scott ach cadal luaineach air an oidhche as 
deaghaidh dha an litir a leughadh agus ‘s beag an t-iongnadh! “S 
ann mar seo a tha Sir Walter Scott a’ cur an céill na thachair nuair 
a sgriobh e na leanas ann an 1828: 


In the evening I had a distressing letter from Mrs. MacBarnet 
or some such name, the daughter of Captain Macpherson 
smothered in a great snow storm. They are very angry at the 
Review for telling a rawhead and bloody bones story about 
him. I have given the right version of the Tale willingly but 
his does not satisfy. I almost wish they would turn out a 
clansman to be free of the cumber. The vexation of having to 
do with ladies who on such a point must be unreasonable is 
very great. With a man it would be soon ended or mended. It 
really hurt my sleep." 


Agus, ann an iomadh dòigh, tha a’ chonnspaid mun Othaichear 
Dhubh air a bhith ann bhon uair sin agus tha e doirbh a bhith a’ 
smaoineachdainn air duine eile ann am beul-aithris nan Gaidheal 
air a bheil beachdan cho eadar-dhealaichte agus cho 
connspaideach. Gu dearbh, tha an seann-fhacal, tha da thaobh ris 
a mhaoil, glé iomchaidh ann a bhith a’ bruidhinn mun Othaichear 
Dhubh agus mun t-seòrsa duine a bh’ ann. Ach Sea cheist as 
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motha a th ann: carson a dh'èirich na cunntasan ann am beul- 
aithris a bha cho cruaidh air an Othaichear Dhubh? Carson a bha 
iad ag radh gun robh e an sas anns an Sgoil Dhubh Shatain? Agus 
carson a bha iad ‘ga cháineadh cho dubh ‘s a ghabhadh a bhith? 
Thathar an dòchas beagan solais a chur air a ghnothach seo. Mar 
bu trice, b’ iad fireannaich ard-inbheach a fhuair droch-chliu, mar 
a bha an t-Othaichear Dubh aig an am, gaisgich leithid Shir 
Eóghainn Duibh Loch Iall, no Fear na Ceapaiche, air neo am 
buidseach ainmeil Micheal Scot a fhuair fios na h-Inid le bhith a’ 
dol air chèilidh air a Phàpa anns an Ròimh air muin an Droch- 
Fhir fhèin.” Bha a’ bheul-aithris fhèin a cur chomasan leth- 
dhiabhalta as leth nan daoine a bha an sas ann an teaghlaichean 
nan ard foghlaimte, daoine leithid MhicMhuirich 
Stadhlaigearraidh air neo, gu dearbh, an Ollaimh Mhuilich. Tha e 
follaiseach gun robh iad fo dhroch-amharas aig an t-sluagh air 
sgàth an eòlais dhìomhair a bh’ aca mu leabhraichean ‘s a leithid. 
Agus tha sin follaiseach cuideachd a thaobh an Othaicheir Dhuibh 
air sgàth an eòlais a bh’ aige a thaobh tuathanachais adhartaich 
agus leis mar a bha e ga chleachdadh — a rèir coltais bha e fada 
air thoiseach air na tuathanaich eile aig an àm a bha siud ann am 
Bàideanach. Agus bha iad a dèanamh a-mach gun do dh'èirich 
cùisean mar a dh'èirich a chionn ‘s gun robh e an dàn dha. Gu tric 
is gu minig anns na cunntasan tha tachartasan os-nàdarrach a' 
togail ceann agus mar a b'fhaide a rachamaid bhon àite (ann an dà 
chuid, tim ‘s rùm) far an do thachair an tubaist, ‘s ann a bu 
ròlaistiche a bha na sgeulachdan a’ fas mu Chall Ghadhaig agus 
gu seachd araid mun Othaichear Dhubh. ‘S iomadh car a thàinig 
air an sgeul agus gheibhear iomadh sgeul à Bàideanach agus as an 
Lagan fhèin,” mar bu dual, agus beagan na b fhaide air falbh, à 
Loch Abar,? Gleann Urchadain? agus nuair sin Mòrar, Àrasaig 
agus bho na h-Eileanan Siar fhèin. Gu dearbh, thog Dr. Iain 
Seathach an sgeulachd as fhaide agus as fhillte air a bheil forfhais 
againn bho Dhan Aonghas Peutan ann an Eilean Cheap Breatainn 
ann an 1978.* Tha an cunntas seo uamhasach fhèin inntinneach a 
chionn s gum bheil an sgeul mu Chall Ghadhaig air an 
stèidheachadh cho tràth ann am beul-aithris mus do dh'fhalbh na 
h-eilthirich anns na 1820an. Agus, gu dearbh, ‘s e ùine glè ghoirid 
a bh’ ann airson an sgeulachd fàs anns an dòigh gun do dh'fhàs 1. 
Faodar a rádh gum bheil a h-uile cunntas à beul-aithris a’ tarraing 
air an aon ràmh le bhith ag aontachadh gur h-e duine aingidh a bh’ 
anns an Othaichear Dhubh air sgàth ‘s na dòighean a bh aige toirt 
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air na h-òganaich a dhol don arm. Agus tha fianais ann bhon 
bhard, Donnchadh Gobha MacAoidh: 


Recruitigeagh dubh gun agh, 

Cha robh riamh leis ach na spairn, 

'S chuir e saltraigeadh dhe ainm, 

A bhios luchd-anacainnt ‘g aithris air.” 


Cuideachd, tha seanchas a cur as a leth gun robh esan ‘gam 
mealladh agus seo na briathran a bh aig Iain Camshron a Innse 
am Baideanach mu na doighean carach a bh aig an Othaichear 
Dhubh: 


Ach chuala mi iad a radha gun robh nadar feagal air muinntir 
an ait leis, leis gun robh a liostaig na mic ac’ agus theagamh 
‘ga gibhteadh e beagan dram na rud agus chuireadh e an 
tasdan ‘nam pòcaid dar a bhiodh iad ‘s an taigh-osd’. Is an 
ath-mhadainn theireadh e riutha gum b’ fheàrr dhaibh a bhith 
a cur air dòigh air son an arm. Is O! cha robh iad a’ faicinn 
adhbhar air. 

“Och tha: tha fhios agai’ dè rinn si a-raoir. Ghabh si’ an 
tasdan”. 

“Chan fhaca sinn e,” thuirt fear dhe na balaich. 

“O! tà, chunna mise e a dol sa phòcaid agad.” Cha tuirt e cò 
chuir ann e. “Chunna mi a dol sa phòcaid agad agus ma 
choimheadas tu an sin bios e ann.” 

Thionndaidh am balach a phòcaid suas. “O! tha tasdan ann.” 
“Tha fianais agam gun deach e ‘nad phòcaid,” thuirt e, “agus 
chan eil dol as ann. Tha a h-uibhir colta’ riut, a tha a’ dol ann.” 
Co-dhiù cha robh na seann pàrantan, cha robh iad toilichte leis 
an obair seo idir. Agus cha robh guth math aca riamh air a 
shon.” 


Agus, mar a thuirt mi cheana, bha e ris an sgoil dhubh. ‘S ann 
bho Iain Caimbeul a Ceann a’ Ghiuthsaich a tha na leanas: 


An oidhche Nollaig a bha seo dh fhalbh an t-Othaichear agus 
companach dam b' ainm am Post Bàn.” Agus ráinig iad 
Gàdhaig agus bha iad a dol a chur seachad na h-oidhch’ ann 
am bothan beag aig bun a mhunaidh. Thuirt an t-Othaichear 
ri chompanach gum faodaidh e a dhol a laighe ach cha robh 
esan e fhéin a dol don leabaidh aig an am sin. Bha e a’ 
spaidsearachd air ais ‘s air adhart air ùrlar a’ bhothain, a’ 
bhothan bheag a bha ann seo. Ach aig meadhan oidhche 
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thàinig gnog a's an doras agus leum am Post Ban as an 
leabaidh a’ dol a dh’ fhosgladh an dorais ach thuirt an t- 
Othaichear ris gun fhosgladh esan an doras. Chaidh am Post 
air ais don leabaidh agus dh’ fhosgail an t-Othaichear an 
doras. Agus chaidh e a-mach is bha còmhradh aige ris a 
choigrich a bh’ aig an doras. An ceann treis thainig c air ais a- 
staigh don bhothan agus nuair a bha e a dùnadh an doraist 
chuala am Post am fear a bha a-mach a’ ràdha: “Thig mi air 
ais bliadhna bho a-nochd agus tachraidh mi ort.” Thuirt am 
Post ris an Othaichear: “Cò bha ann siud?” 

“O!” thuirt an t-Othaichear, “’s e bh’ ann siud duine-uasal a 
thàinig, a bha a dol a bhith còmhla ruinn a sealg a-màireach, 
ach nuair a chunnaic e nach robh ann ach mi-fhin le chéile 
chan urra dha.” 

Thuirt am Post: 

“A bheil astar fada aige ri dhol a-nochd.” 

“O!” thuirt an t-Othaichear, “tha, ach tha each math aige agus 
cha bhi e fada air an rathad.” 

Uill, smaoinich am Post gun robh rudeigin cearr ann seo agus 
nuair a thainig e air ais an ath latha gu Baile a” Chrodhain is 
a bha e ag innse dha na coimhearsnaich mu dheidhinn, 
thòisich iad air bruidhinn agus bha iad a’ smaoineach, bha na 
h-uile duine a’ smaoineach leis mar a bha gum biodh 
còmhradh aig an Othaichear leis an Droch Fhear e fhèin. Bha 
iad cinnteach gur h-e an Droch Fhear a tháinig gu doras a’ 
bhothain ann an Gadhaig.* 


Chan e sin a-mhàin ach bha tachartasan os-nàdarrach air an t- 
slighe chun an tìodhlacaidh aca mar a bha Iain MacDhòmhnaill a 
Bràigh Loch Abar ag innse dhuinn: 


Bha fear lain Mac a’ Phearsain, Caiptean Dubh Bhaile a 
Chrodhain mar a theireadh iad ris a’ fuireach am Bàideanach. 
Agus “s e an Nollaig mu dheireadh a thachair seo. Bha iad a' 
dèanamh dheth gun robh e a’ cumail cuideachas glè mhór ris 
an Donas. Dh'iarr e dà dhuine dheug leis a bha a dol an àirde 
a shealg a Ghàdhaig. Chaidh iad ann agus cha do thill aon 
duine dhiubh. Bha iad marbh agus chaidh iad an airde a 
choimhead air an àite. Agus s e sealladh fuamhasach a bha 
ann an t-àite a bha sin fhaicinn. Bha na baraillean aig na 
gunnaichean air an toinneadh man cuairt mar gum faiceadh 
sibh ann torra agus a chuile ni cho iongantach is a chunnaic 
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iad riamh. Cha robh ach a dhol an áirde a dh’ iarraidh nan 
corp agus an toirt dhachaigh. Chaidh iad an àirde agus dar a 
bha iad a togail an duine a bha seo, an Caiptean Dubh, thug 
iad dha urram an rathaid agus a chur air falbh an toiseach. 
Agus thuirt iad gum biodh iad a togail leis ann an ainm Dhia. 
Dar a thuirt iad seo, cha ghabhadh e togail bharr an talamh. 
Thuirt seann duine a bha sa chuideachda “Falmhaibh leis ann 
an ainm an duine a bha e a gèilleachdainn da”. Agus thuirt 
iad gum falmhadh iad leis ann an ainm an Donais. Agus s ann 
mar sin a fhuair iad a ghluasad agus falbh leis. Cha deach iad 
fada nuair a bha coltas call orra le cur is cathadh. Ghlaodh an 
duine a bha seo: 

“Cuiribh air deireadh, am bodach sin,” thuirt e, “agus cuiribh 
an duine is diadhaidhe a bha sibh a smaoineachdainn a bha 
‘nam measg air thoiseach.” 

Agus ‘s e sin a chaidh a dheanadh. Agus sgaoil na siantan 
agus thainig a’ ghrian a-mach agus fhuair iad sàbhailte chon 
an dachaigh aca.” 


“Thus,” mar a sgriobh Calum MacGhill-Eathain, “came home 
the soulless body of the Captain of Ballachroan, a faithful servant 
of two principalities, the British Empire and the Powers of 
Darkness.” 


Tha e gu math follaiseach gum bheil sgaradh ann eadar na 
cunntasan a Baideanach agus Srath Spe (an fheadhainn anns a 
mheadhan, no central) agus na cunntasan a Braigh Loch Abar, 
Morar, Gleann Urchadain agus Eilean Cheap Breatann (an 
fheadhainn air an iomall, no peripheral). Tha an fheadhainn anns 
a mheadhan buailteach a bhith a cur barrachd cuideam air an t- 
seòrsa duine a bh’ anns an Othaichear Dhubh agus mar a thug e an 
car as na h-òganaich, cho math ris a bhuaidh a bh aige air a’ 
choimhearsnachd fhèin. Anns na cunntasan anns a’ mheadhan, 
thathar a” cumail a-mach gun robh coinneamh eadar an Donas 
agus an t-Othaichear Dubh fhèin aon bhliadhna chun an latha 
fhèin roimh an tubaist fhèin. Agus, a bharrachd, thathar a” cumail 
a-mach gun robh rèite eadar an Donas agus an t-Othaichear, an 
aon seòrsa sgeulachd a gheibhear air feadh na h-Eòrpa — se 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) an t-ùghdar ainmeil a 
sgriobh Faust (1790) agus chaidh sin a stèidheachadh air duine a 
bha beò anns an t-siathamh linn deug ris an abrar Georg Faust 
(1480-1540). Agus, cuideachd, sgriobh Christopher Marlowe 
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(1564-1593) an dealbh-chluich, 7ragicall History of the Life and 
Death of Doctor Faustus (1588-92), a bha, dh'fhaoidte, 
stèidhichte air an leabhar (chapbook) The Historie of the 
Damnable Life, and Deserved Death of Doctor John Faustus (c. 
1588). “S ann bhon bheul-aithris fhéin a fhuaireadh na 
sgeulachdan agus chuireadh iad (agus iomadh duine eile) gleans 
air na sgeulachdan a bha seo gus gun robh iad ‘nan litreachas mor. 
Agus mu dheireadh thathar a’ cumail a-mach gun d'fhuair corp an 
Othaicheir Dhuibh an t-aite dligheach air deireadh air an 
fheadhainn fhad ‘s bha iad a’ dol don tiodhlacadh. Anns na 
cunntasan air an iomall, tha na tachartasan os-nadarrach a 
faighinn lamh-an-uachdair air na cunntasan a tha air an 
stèidheachadh air an fhìrinn (ma ‘s fhior). Agus dh'fhaoidte gum 
bheil an sgeulachd air an ceann-uidhe a ruigsinn anns an doigh 
gun do dh fhás 1 gu bhith ‘na ròlaiste bho na cunntasan a Ceap 
Breatainn nuair a nochdas an Donas an riochd gobhair!*' Tha e 
follaiseach gun do dh'fhàs na sgeulachdan mun Othaichear Dhubh 
na bu rolaistiche mar a b fhaide a rachadh iad bhon aite far an do 
thachair an tubaist. Chan eil teagamh ann, ge-tà, nach do dh'èirich 
na cunntasan bho na thachair ann an Gadhaig, ach a reir coltais 
bha na daoine buailteach a bhith a cur ris mar a chithear 
iomchaidh. Carson a bhiodh iad deònach an fhìrinn a chur ann an 
aite rolaistean a chuireadh gleans air sgeulachd sam bith? Bhiodh 
sin nadarra gu leór — carson a mhilleadh iad deagh sgeulachd leis 
an fhirinn? Agus ged nach gabh e creidsinn, gabhaidh e innseadh. 
Mar eisimpleir, sgriobh Anndra Lang cunntas mu dheidhinn ann 
an leabhar a sgriobh e, Angling Sketches (1891), a bha cho 
romansach ‘s a ghabhadh a bhith. Thog Lang an sgeul bho 
mhaighstir-sgoile a Raineach agus cha d'fhuair an t-Othaichear 
Dubh ach droch ainm anns an sgìre ud agus dh'fhaoidte gur dócha 
gur h-e sin an t-adhbhar gun robh an seanchas cho dubh ‘na 
aghaidh. Agus ma bha an cunntas aig Lang dona gu leor, bha an 
cunntas aig Seumas Grannd, ann an Legends of the Black Watch 
(1859), fada na bu mhiosa a chionn ‘s nach eil ann ach breugan. 
Cha robh an t-Othaichear Dubh riamh anns an Fhreiceadan Dhubh 
idir! Agus bha leithid de bhreugan anns an leabhar seo gun tug e 
air Alasdair Mac a’ Phearsain an leabhran aige a sgriobhadh a 
dh fheuch an cunntas ceart a chur an ceill. 

A dh'aindeoin sin, bhiodh e fior a radh gur h-e duine 
connspaideach a bh’ anns an Othaichear Dhubh. Dh'fhaoidte an 
rud as motha a dh adhbharaich an droch fhaireachdainn a bh ann, 
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‘s e nach do chord an t-Othaichear ‘s a leithid ris an tuath a chionn 
‘s gun robh na h-uachdarain mhóra a sparradh orra gun ghuth air 
na daoine cumanta rud sam bith a dheanamh mu dheidhinn. Agus 
anns na h-amannan mì-chinnteach a bha sin, dh'fhaoidte gun robh 
iad ro dheonach a cur as leth gun robh e ‘na chreineach airson na 
h-iomagainean aca fhéin a thoirt air falbh. Ach airson a dhol air 
ais do na cunntasan as fhaisg air an tubaist, tha e gu math 
fortanach gum bheil fianais chruaidh againn bho dhuine a bha an 
lathair aig an am. Tha an cunntas air a ghleidheadh aig 
Leabharlann Naiseanta na h-Alba (NLS, Adv.MS.73.1.14, tdd. 
129-32)” agus chaidh a sgrìobhadh leis an Urr. Mac an Tòisich 
MacAoidh (1793-1873) a bha ‘na sgoilear Gaidhlig ainmeil ‘na 
latha. Gu mì-fhortanach, chan eil iomradh sam bith air ainm an 
duine a thog an fhianais idir. S fhiach a mhòr-chuid den chunntas 
a thoirt seachad a chionn s gum bheil an fhìrinn ann, no an fhirinn 
as fhearr a tha air fhagail againn a-nist: 


Towards the end of December 1799, Captain MacP[herson] 
having a young greyhound that he was anxious to give blood 
to, determined on an excursion to the forest of Gawick. The 
foxhunter of the district was arranged with, to accompany the 
Captain with his hounds, so as to initiate the young hound in 
the chase. Beside the foxhunter, Donald McGillivray, & 
Servt., the Captain also arranged with Duncan Macfarlane & 
John Macpherson, neighbouring tenants. This John 
Macpherson, whose father was tenant of Phoness, was the 
planner of the unfortunate expedition. Some days before, he 
came to the Captain s house to inform him that there were 
deer on certain grounds of Gaig — where they could be easily 
taken. On receiving this information the Captain planned the 
expedition, and sent for the Foxhunter, Donald MacGillivray, 
to accompany him. They resolved to set out on Monday last 
of December. 


Tha an neach-aithris a leantainn air adhart mar a leanas: 


On Monday morning, the Captain’s party having been now all 
assembled at his house, the Captain waited me for some time 
to breakfast. As my father’s house was not above a quarter of 
a mile distant from his, the Captain finding me not appearing, 
came himself down between 8 and 9 in the morning to my 
father’s, and on entering the house, asked where I was, to 
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which my mother replied I was in bed. In bed, said the 
Captain eagerly — tell the lazy fellow, that we all wait for him 
to breakfast. I was soon dressed, being in the act of dressing 
when he entered, and came to him. He said in his usual jocose 
way, what was I about, I told him then the circumstances of 
my having received the note alluded to from Captain D. 
McP{herson] and expressed what I truly felt, my 
disappointment at not being now able to make one of his 
party. At this he also expressed regret, and left me to return to 
his house to breakfast. I had also to repair to attend the drill of 
that day at the Bridge of Spey. On way thither, I observed the 
Captain and his party, who had passed close to me, tho’ 
unobserved in a hollow of the road, crossing the Spey over the 
ice, and ascending the hill on the opposite side, taking the 
road to Gaig — the last sight of my friend, that I was destined 
in this life to have. 


Tha e ag innse dhuinn gun do thoisich an stoirm mhor agus gun 
do lean an stoirm fad tri latha gu Diardaoin agus nach do lasaich 
an stoirm gus an uair sin. 


On Thursday the weather was fine still, and the sky clear. On 
Friday a thaw commenced. On Thursday morning, I called at 
Captain Macpherson's, when his family appeared not much 
alarmed, but expressed a general anxiety about the comfort of 
the party at Gaig. On Friday evening, continuing anxious 
myself, an anxiety I carefully concealed from the family, I 
again called at the Captain’s — when the family seemed to 
have taken alarm: and I endeavoured to persuade them that 
the Captain and his party, instead of returning straight home, 
must have crossed Gaig to Dalnacardoch, as an easier route, 
and would return home by the Highland Road, by 
Dalnacardoch, and Dalwhinny. This kept their hopes alive, till 
Saturday evening, when their anxiety increased to alarm, 
when I endeavoured to persuade them, that should the party 
have come by Dalnacardoch, they might be unable to cross 
Druimochter, and would be comfortable enough at 
Dalnacardoch. Quite alarmed myself, I took aside Duncan 
Campbell, the Captain s grieve, after I had left the house, and 
told him, that unless the Captain arrived in course of the night, 
I was certain all could not be right, and that he and I must set 
out for Gaig before daylight, next morning (Sabbath). 
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Before daylight on Sabbath, Campbell was at my father’s 
door, to say there was no word of the party, and ready to start 
for Gaig. He found me also ready to start, alive as I had all 
along been, to a sort of presentiment that there was need for 
our presence there. We accordingly set out before daylight. 
The morning turned soft, and there had been some thaw. After 
crossing the Spey, at the farm of Noidmore, and ascending the 
heights on the opposite side, it came on a severe and 
continued fall of snow, with a gale of wind. The gale and 
snow continued to increase greatly, as we advanced on our 
progress to the hills. On our way, we called at a shepherd's 
house called Lynachragan, to inquire, whether the party might 
not have come there, or whether they might not have been 
heard of. There was no word of them. 

After this, on our way, the snow lay so heavy, that it was 
with difficultly we walked. On entering what is properly 
called the plain of Gaig, the storm increased to a perfect 
hurricane. Campbell and I could hardly keep our footing. 
Here, a narrow pass is formed between a considerable lake 
and the base of a steep hill. In this pass, we had the utmost 
difficulty (Loch an t-Seilich) to hold ourselves by the ground, 
encumbered as we were, and sinking in snow to the waists. 
The scene was tremendous — the drift continued &c. 

The bothy was situated at the south-west end of the lake, at 
a small distance from it. Here a considerable valley opens — 
the bothy was built at the entrance of the valley, on a rising 
ground close to the base of the hill forming the south side of 
the valley — closer to the hill than where the Duke of Gordon s 
present shooting box stands. After we had gained the end of 
the lake, and as we set ourselves to make the bothy, we were 
met by a nephew of Captain Macpherson's, Alex. McPherson, 
and Alexr. McP{herson] the father of John, alluded to in the 
commencement of the narrative. They had crossed from 
Phoness in Glentruim, a shorter route than that by which we 
had come. We exchanged a sort of boding salutation, and 
proceeded towards the site of the bothy. 

As we came near enough to discern the site of the bothy, 
where we knew it ought to stand — there was no appearance of 
it. We were all so perfectly acquainted with the ground, that 
we came within a few yards, as we afterwards found, of the 
house. Still there was no appearance or vestige of it to be seen. 
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This was sufficient to confirm our fears — and our impressions 
at that moment may be more easily conceived than described. 
On the drift ceasing for a moment, we clearly saw the marks 
and the cause of the deadly ravages committed. The mountain 
rises to a great height above the house, and very steep — 
almost perpendicular. Tho’ the subsequent snow and drift had 
partly filled up the chasm made in the mountain side, by the 
snow that had fallen, in so indescribably prodigious quantity, 
we could clearly trace its destructive progress. It was 
manifest, to the simplest observe, that the snow, by means of 
the drift, has accumulated on the brow of the hill, to such a 
depth and quantity, that its own weight tore it from its roof, as 
it were — and tho’ the mark of its course had since been in part 
obliterated, we saw with feelings of horror and consternation, 
that it took the house, in its very mid-way path — and after 
having rolled to the plain, its broken masses, now partly 
rounded by the accessions of new drift, lay scattered over the 
plain, diminishing in size as they extended forward on the 
plain, exhibiting precisely the same appearance, as may often 
be seen in the tract of a summer torrent, when it was carried 
down a hill stones and gravel, and poured on the champaign 
below. 


It was now mournfully manifest to us, that the house was 
fairly swept off. If any part of it remained, it was then not 
visible to us, by the accumulation of new snow and drift. 


Stepping forward from the spot we supposed (and rightly) 
to be the size of the house, and looking in mournful silence to 
the marks of devastation on the plain, it was only by blinks, 
when the drift cleared, that we could make any remarks on the 
scene before us. We soon however, in one of those blinks, 
observed a hat, half-buried in the snow. We immediately went 
up to — found it to be Captain M [Pherson ]s hat, fixed on a 
sort of two-pronged stick or click, that had formerly stood 
fixed to the wall of the house within, for the purpose of 
hanging hats and shot-bags &c. His shot-bag was also attached 
to this stick. The catastrophe in its full horror was now made 
known to our minds — and never can I cease to remember and 
feel, the frantic grief of the father of John Macpherson. He 
paced and ran, backwards and forwards thro’ the snow, as if 
not encumbered a moment by its great depth, &c. 
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As to any attempt at a further search in the snow, it was out 
of the question — besides we were provided with no 
instruments to dig with — and should we, the day continued so 
fearfully stormy that it would have been impossible. 

We therefore set off for home. 


Gu mì-fhortanach, chan eil sgeul air a’ chòrr dheth agus mar sin 
chan eil fios againn ciamar a fhuair iad lorg air na cuirp no ciamar 
a ghiùlain iad na cuirp dhachaigh. A dh'aindeoin sin, tha cunntas 
ann mun droch-shide — side nan seachd siantan — agus gun do 
dh'adhbharaich beum-sneachda an tubaist agus gum bheil e a’ 
toirt fianais seachad gur h-e duine baidheil — co-dhiu a réir an 
duine a sgrìobh an cunntas — a bh anns an Othaichear Dhubh. Ge- 
ta, tha litir ann, a chaidh a sgriobhadh air an 8mh latha den 
Fhaoilteach, ùine glè ghoirid as deaghaidh na tubaist. Chaidh a 
sgrìobhadh le Caiptean Alasdair Mac a’ Chlèirich (a bha càirdeach 
do Sheumas Bàn Mac a’ Phearsain fhèin) a bha uair ‘na fhear-taca 
ann an Inbhir na h-Amhainn, gu Uilleam Tod a bha ‘na bhàillidh 
agus ‘na choimiseanair air na h-oighreachdan mora ann am | 
Bàideanach a bh aig Diùc Gordan: 


steady friendship for this family, I take the earliest 
opportunity of communicating to you the present melancholy 
situation of the poor unfortunate children. You well know the 
honest Captain s passion and propensity of being in the hill, 
and at his favourite sport after the deer. This led him to go to 
Gaick on the 31st ulto., with a party of four men and three 
greyhounds. That day and the next were tolerably good days, 
but in the course of Wednesday night it came on to blow very 
hard, with snow and drift, which continued rather to increase 
all Thursday and Friday. But as there was a most sufficient 
house there, and they had provisions, their friends had hopes 
of their being safe until the weather became moderate on 
Saturday, and they did not come home, nor any word from 
them. On Sunday a few men went up to Gaick, who returned 
that night and reported that no vestige of the house remained, 
and that they found the Captain s hat and a powder-horn near 
the west end of the Loch. This report left no doubt as to the 
melancholy fate of the poor Captain and his unfortunate 


Dear Sir,-From my knowledge of your long acquaintance and 
companions. In consequence of which, a pretty large number 
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of men went on Monday to the hill, and after long labour in 
exploring the stance of the house, they at last made it out, and 
(dreadful to relate) they that night dug the body of the Captain 
and three of his companions out of the snow and some 
remaining ruins of the house. The Captain was found in bed 
with his shoes of [sic] and night-cap on, in a kneeling 
position, with both his hands under his forehead. Two men in 
another bed in one another's arms, with the three greyhounds 
lying above them, and the third if he had been sitting by the 
fire-side. The fourth 1s not found yet, though his plaid, bonnet, 
and shoes were found in the same place. The bodies are this 
day to be carried from Gaick, which will be a very serious 
trial for men, and the Captain's corpse is to be in some sort of 
state for this night at his own house, and to be interred to- 
morrow. I will not dwell much longer on this melancholy 
subject, only mention to you the names of the people who 
accompanied the Captain on his fatal excursion — Donald 
Macgillivray, fox-hunter — a Strathdearn lad, with his servant, 
one Grant, from Duthil; John Macpherson, a fine stripling 
from Phones; and Duncan Macfarlane, from Kingussie, one of 
the Duke s tenants, and whose body is still unfound. The cruel 
accident was occasioned by a circumstance which could 
neither be expected nor foreseen, and which, I suppose, 
brought on their death before they were aware of any danger. 
It appears to have been done by an immense bank of snow 
having fallen from near the top of the hill behind the house, 
and afterwards carried down by the hurricane with great force 
and velocity, and sweeping the house along with it to the very 
foundation stones, even to the distance of near a quarter-of-a- 
mile. This is a caution to us all, and I wish we may take the 
proper use of it. 

I will not attempt any eulogy on the Captain, only I know 
that where he professed friendship he was both steady and 
sincere...Believe me to be, with great regard, dear sirs, yours 
most sincerely. l 


ALEXR. CLARK. 
William Tod, Esq.” 


Mar a chìthear tha na sgrìobh Caiptean Mac a’ Chlèirich a’ dol 
leis a’ chunntas cheana, agus, mar sin, tha an da chunntas air 
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fhagail ‘nan seasamh gu diongmhalta. Chan eil adhbhar sam bith 
ann na cunntasan seo a chur fo amharas no fo phrosbaig. 
Cuideachd, tha fianais eile ann an Lays of the Deer Forest (1848), 
a chaidh a sgriobhadh leis na braithrean Sobieski Stiubhartaich, 
bho dhuine a bha gu math eòlach air an Othaichear Dhubh, 
Caiptean Lachlainn Mac a’ Phearsain” no “Old Biallid”’: 


...he is esteemed as a man who, in mental and bodily 
qualities, had few equals, and no superior, in the Highlands; 
kind, generous, brave, and charitable, full of noble patriotism 
for his clan, and if a formidable opponent, none ever sought 
his aid, or conciliated his enmity, without receiving prompt 
assistance and immediate reconciliation. His purse, as well as 
his talents, was ever at the service of the poor, the oppressed, 
and all who stood in need of assistance; and often he suffered 
considerable losses, in supporting the rights of those who 
were unable to maintain their own. Active, intelligent, and 
superior in all things, he was a dangerous enemy, but an 
unshaken ally, and the most bitter foe had only to seek his 
amity, and he immediately became his friend. His mind was 
full of generosity, kindness, and sensibility; and if he had 
faults, they were errors of his age, and not of his own heart. In 
his latter days, his liberality in assisting others embarrassed 
his own affairs; but in every trial, his conduct was 
distinguished by honour and integrity. Amidst his misfortunes 
he was deprived of his wife, after which, he went little into 
society, but in his old age, spent many of his days, like the 
ancient hunters, alone in the hills of Gaic or the corries of 
Beann-Alder, with no other companion than his ‘cuilbheir’ 
and ‘his grey dogs.’ Such was one of the last true deer-stalkers 
of the old race of gentlemen — a man who, if we lived a 
hundred years, we should not see again.” 


Dh'fhaoidte gun robh e fo mhór mheas mar dhuine direach is 
beusach a-measg a cho-aoisean agus dh'fhaoidte gun robh e fo 
amharas mar dhuine buaireanta is aingidh a-measg a° mhòr- 
shluaigh. Ach nuair a bhios beachdan mar seo cho eadar- 
dhealaichte bho chèile bhiodh e fior a ràdh gum bheil an fhirinn 
ann eadar an dà chuid. Ann an co-dhùnadh, tha e follaiseach gum 
bheil beachdan gu tur eadar-dhealaichte aig an fheadhainn a bha 
gu pearsanta eòlach air an Othaichear Dhubh agus an fheadhainn 
nach robh. A bheil cùisean cho sìmplidh ri sin ge-tà? A bheil e cho 
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dubh “s geal ri sin? An robh an fhirinn aig a chairdean agus am 
ficsean aig a naimhdean? Cha chreid mi gur h-e sin an fhirinn 
ghlan a th’ ann buileach ach tha e cudthromach gun robh beachdan 
eadar-dhealaichte aig an tuath seach na h-uachdarain agus 
dh fhaoidte gur h-e sin am priomh adhbhar gun d fhuair an t- 
Othaichear Dubh droch no deagh ainm a réir mar a bha e ‘ga 
ghiùlain fhèin agus an dol a-mach a bh’ aige a-measg an t-sluaigh 
(eadar maithean ’s mithean). No ‘ga chur ann an cainnt san latha 
a th’ ann: cha do thòisich sgilean grèisidh an-dè leis an luchd- 
poileataics — tha e air a bhith ann bho chionn fhada an t-saoghail. 
Agus, tha puing eile ann — agus tha e air leth cudthromach — gun 
robh na daoine cumanta ‘ga chreidsinn: bha iad a creidsinn gu 
mòr gun robh e ris an sgoil dhuibh, oir bha iad giseagach. Tha e 
gu math cudthromach cuideachd gun do thachair an tubaist aig 
gobhlach na Bliadhna Ùire — àm nach math idir airson a bhith a’ 
tòiseachadh rud sam bith — agus a rèir beul-aithris bhiodh 
tachartasan os-nàdarrach buailteach a bhith a tachairt aig na h- 
amannan àraid sin a chionn 's gum bheil an t-àm ud ‘na ghobhlach 
eadar an saoghal seo agus an saoghal eile. Agus, a bharrachd, bha 
droch-chliù riamh aig Gàdhaig agus tha iomadh sgeulachd eile à 
beul-aithris ag innse mu na tachartasan os-nàdarrach a thachair 
anns an áite seo.” Mar eisimpleir, tha sgeul ann mu Bhaltair 
Cuimeanach agus mar a bha e air a reubadh às-a-chèile le dà 
bhana-bhuidsich a bha an riochd iolaire. Agus, cuideachd, tha 
sgeul ann mu Mhuirdeach mac Iain a bha ‘na shealgair agus mar 
a mharbh e fiadh an riochd boireannaich.” ‘S iongantach mura 
biodh sin air aire dhaoine cuideachd dar a bha iad a 
smaoineachdainn mu Chall Ghàdhaig. 

Mar sin, dh'adhbharaich na rudan sin sgleò a bhith ann mun 
Othaichear Dhubh agus mu Chall Ghàdhaig agus thathar an 
dòchas gum bheil barrachd soilleireachd ann mun chuspair agus 
gum bheil barrachd firinn seach ficsean ann na bha ann roimhe. 
Cha robh an t-Othaichear Dubh cho dubh ‘s tha na sgeulachdan 
mu dheidhinn a’ dèanamh a-mach agus cha robh e idir cho neo- 
chiontach “s tha a cho-aoisean a’ dèanamh a-mach. Agus ann an 
dòigh tha na ròlaistean mun Othaichear Dhubh car coltach ris a 
chathadh a bh’ ann air an oidhch’ ud agus, mar sin, cha robh sgeul 
air an fhirinn gus an tainig an t-aiteamh a leaghadh an sneachda 
air falbh. Ge-ta, uaireannan, tha firinn nas annasaiche na uirsgeul 
ach chan eil e idir na iongnadh gun robh na daoine air am beo- 
ghlacadh leis na h-annasan a chuala iad mu Chall Ghadhaig. A 
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dh'aindeoin sin, firinn ann no as, tha a h-uile coltas ann nach fhàg 
an t-Othaichear Dubh an t-àite a chionn ‘s gum bi ainm fuaighte 
gu brath tuillidh ri 


Gadhaig dhubh nam feadan fiar, 

Nach robh ach ‘na striopaich riamh, 

‘Na ban-bhuidseach “toirt na lion, 

Gach fear le ‘m b’ mhiannach laighe leath’. 


Crioch-Sgeoil 

Tha carragh-cuimhne fhathast ri fhaicinn ann an Gadhaig a chaidh 
a thogail ann an 1902 fo sgeith Alasdair Mhic a’ Phearsain (a dh’ 
eug sa bhliadhna sin fhèin) a bha uair ‘na phrobhaist ann an Ceann 
a Ghiùthsaich. Chaidh an t-airgead airson a’ charragh-cuimhne a 
thogail bhon leabhran a sgriobh Alasdair Mac a’ Phearsain fhéin 
ris an abrar Captain John MacPherson of Ballachroan: The Gaick 
Catastrophe of the Christmas of 1799 (O.S.): A Counter-blast. 
Agus mar a thuigear bhon tiotal, bha an t-ùghdar a’ feuchainn an 
t-Othaichear Dubh a dhion bhon luchd-tarcuis — an dearbh rud a 
dh'fheuch Calum Dubh nam Protaigean (ged nach deachaidh leis 
idir) o chionn ceud bliadhna roimhe sin: 


THE LOSS OF GAICK 
In Memory of 
CAPT N JOHN M’PHERSON OF BALACHROAN 
A valiant and patriotic gentleman 
Born at Glentruim 1724 
Who perished on this spot 
By an avalanche in Jan. 1800 
Along with 4 companions in the chase 
JAMES GRANT, DONALD M’GILLIVRAY 
DUNCAN M PHARLANE, JOHN M’PHERSON 
O duisgibh-se mun fas sibh liath 
‘S dluibhaibh bhur cas ris an t-sliabh 
Feuch gum bi bhur fasgadh deant’ 
Mun teid a’ ghrian a laighe oirbh 
This memorial stone 
Erected August 1902 
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Is due to the exertions of the late 
ALEXANDER M’PHERSON 
Provost of Kingussie 
Who never wearied working for his chief 
His clan & Badenoch, and who died 
11th Jan. 1902 sincerely regretted 
By all who knew him.” 
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fhathast rim faicinn ann an cruinneachadh Mhic an Tuairneir.’ 
Cuideachd rinn e marbhrann air Seumas Stitbhart a bha ‘na 
bhaillidh aig Diuc Gordon timcheall air a bhliadhna 1760 agus 
marbhrann eile do chuideigin a bhuineadh do theaghlach Bhail an 
Easbaig a chailleadh aig muir.’ A reir coltais, dh adhbharaich an t- 
Oran seo mu Chall Ghadhaig dochann agus oilbheum do 
theaghlach agus do chairdean an Othaicheir Dhuibh a chionn ‘s 
gun robh e ro fhaisg air an fhirinn. 


1. 


An Nollaig mu dheireadh den cheud, 
Cha chuir sinn an cunntas nam mios; 
Gu ma h-anmoch thig 1 ris, 

Bu ghriomach a bhean-taighe 1. 


The last Christmas of the century 
We will not reckon the months; 
Late may it come again — 

It was a surly housewife. 


Cha d fhàg i subhailteach sinn, 
Cha d fhuair i beannachd san tir, 
Cha d tháinig sonas r a linn, 

Ach mi-thoil-inntinn s an-shocair. 


It did not leave us cheerful, 

Nor did not get a blessing in the land, 
No happiness came in its wake, 

Only displeasure and trouble. 


Shèid a’ ghaoth am frith nam fiadh, 
Nach chualas a leithid riamh, 

‘S chuir i breitheanas an gnìomh, 
A bha gun chiall, gun fhathamas. 


The wind blew in the deer forest, 
Such as was never heard — 

It put judgement into effect, 
Unreasoning and unrelenting. 


Bu chruaidh an cath ‘s an sèideadh garbh, 

As nach b'urrainn aon fhear falbh, 

Dh’ innseadh ciamar chaidh an t-sealg, 

Dhen làraich mhairbh thoirt naidheachd dhuinn. 
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Hard was the drift and the rough blowing, 
From which none could escape, 

To tell how went the chase — 

The death scene gave us tidings. 


Rinn sinn an cruinneachadh fann, 

'S cha b'ann gu cluich air a’ bhall, 
Ach ‘thoirt nan corp as an fhaing, 
An gniomh a bh’ ann bu ghrathail e. 


We gathered together feebly, 

Though not to play at ball, 

But to bring the corpses out of the pen, 
Which was a terrible undertaking. 


Bha n t-Othaichear Dubh air an ceann, 
Chuir e cul r'a thaigh s r'a chlann; 
Nan tuiteadh e ‘n cath na Fraing’, 

Cha bhiodh a chall cho farranach. 


The Black Officer was at their head, 

He turned his back on his house and children; 
If he had fallen in the French war, 

His loss would not be so distressing. 


Bha cruaidh fhortan dha san dàn, 
Thionail e fear dhe gach sràid, 

Gu bothan nach do choisrig iad, 

Mu thoiseach snaim nan clachairean.* 


Fate brought him a hard fortune, 

He gathered a man off every street, 

To an unconsecrated bothy, 

Before the masons’ knot had been tied. 


Dalladh a bhreitheanais chruaidh, 
Mhort e fhèin ‘s na bh’ ann de shluagh; 
Bha Prionns’ an athair mun cuairt, 

'S gun d fhuair e buaidh an latha sin. 


The blindness of harsh judgement, 
Killed himself and all who were there — 
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The Prince of the air was present, 
And he gained victory that day. 


“S duilich leam ni eile th’ ann, 

Air am bi moran a’ cainnt, 

Bha eirbhir nan corp air a cheann 

Na dh’ iompaich ann am plathadh iad. 


Sorrowful to me is another thing, 
Of which many will be talking — 
He was blamed for their deaths, 
That changed them in a flash. 


Fhuair a cholann ceusadh cruaidh, 
Sa ghleann dorcha ‘s nach robh truas, 
Mun do thog na spioraid suas, 

Gu sonas buan nam flaitheas iad. 


The body received severe torture, 
In that dark pitiless glen, 

Before the spirits uplifted them, 
To the enduring bliss of heaven. 


'S geur na saighdean ‘n cridh’ an t-sluaigh, 
Bhon d thog e chreach san an-uair: 

Ach biodh bhur dóigh am fuil an Uain, 
Gum faigh sibh u suaimhneas roimhibh iad. 


Keen are the arrows in the people s hearts, 
Since he carried off plunder in the storm — 
But let your confidence be in the blood of the Lamb, 
That you will receive peace before they do. 


'S coma ciamar thig am bas, 

Co-dhiù sa mhuir no sa chàrn, 

Moladh sibhse Righ nan gras, 

Gum bheil Fear-tearnaidh “feitheamh ruinn. 


It is indifferent how death arrives — 
Whether at sea or on the hill: 
Praise you the King of Grace, 

That the Saviour awaits us. 


Na tugaibhse breith lochdach, luath, 
Air ciamar thainig an uair; 








14. 


17. 
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'S ann on Bhreitheamh Mhòr tha shuas, 
Gheibh daoine duais an abhagais. 


Do not pass fast and faulty judgement, 

As to what way the hour came — 

It is from the Great Judge on high, 

Men will be rewarded by their false suspicion. 


Recruitigeadh dubh gun àgh, 

Cha robh riamh leis ach ‘na spàirn, 
‘S chuir e saltraigeadh dhe ainm, 

A bhios luchd-anacainnt ‘g aithris air. 


Black recruiting without blessing, 

He never reckoned aught but an effort, 
Yet it has trampled his own good name, 
That detractors love to relate about him. 


. A chasg mi-ruin ‘s droch sgeul, 


Tha trian m órain-sa gu lèir; 
‘S tha teaghlach Bail’ a’ Chròdhain fhèin 
A cur mo spéis an amharas. 


To stem ill will and bad repute, 

A third of my song is devoted — 

For the family of Ballachroan itself 
Finds my loyalty suspect. 


. Dòmhnall MacFhionnlaigh’ nam beann, 


Dòmhnall na Tulaich a bh’ ann, 
Le lodhainn ghasda gun fheall, 
“S Seumas Grannd a’ feitheamh air. 


Donald MacKinlay of the hills, 

And Donald of Tulloch were present, 
With his excellent faultless pack, 
And with James Grant attending. 


Is mor an ionndrainn e ‘n am 

A bhi ‘cur faoghaid feadh bheann, 
Eadar machair shios nan Gall, 

'S suas gu ceann Srath Fhaireagaig. 


Greatly is he missed at this time 
Of pursuing the chase among the hills, 
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Between the Lowlanders’ plain eastwards 
And to Stratherrick’s end westward. 


Bu ghill e bheireadh spors do righ, 
Le ‘choin ‘s le ‘ghunna neo-chli; 
Bha e connspainneach san strith, 
'S bu mhin sa ghabhail rathaid e. 


He was a youth who would give sport to a king, 
With his dogs and with his gun not amiss; 

He was heroic in strife, 

And gentle was he in taking the road. 


Donnchadh MacPhàrlain‘ gun fheall, 

Bu deagh fhear-an-tighe bh’ ann; 

Lamh fhoghainteach an srath ‘s an gleann, 
Nach faiceadh call an atharraich. 


Duncan Macfarlane without guile — 

He was an excellent Goodman; 

A strong hand in strath and glen, 

That would not see the detriment of a stranger. 


Bu mhath leis pailteas mu làimh, 

'S cha b ann gu ‘fhalach air cach, 

Air a sporran cha bhiodh snaim, 

'N uair ‘thigeadh am a chaitheamh dha. 


He was fond of abundance to hand, 
And not to conceal it from others. 
His purse was never tied, 

When the time came for spending. 


B fhear spors e, comainn ‘s gráidh, 
Ged thug e seal uainn air chall, 
Mu ‘nd fhàs e odhar, anart chàich, 
Thug pailteas làmh gu cairidh e. 


A man of sport, friendship and love, 

Though for a while he was lost to us, 

Ere it grew dun-coloured, — like other s linen — 
Plenty hands came to bury him. 


Bha Iain òg à Fotharais ann, 
An geàrd a’ bhaile rinn e beàrn; 
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Ged dh’ fhàgadh sin athair dall, 
Cha b innis ann sa bheatha-s’ e. 


There was young John of Phoness, 

He made a breach in the guardstead, 
Though that would leave his father blind, 
It was no reproof in this life. 


Bha e òg gu tigh nn ‘nam chainnt, 

Cha robh m eòlas air ach gann, 

Tha mi ‘cluinntinn aig luchd-dàimh, 
Gu m b’ ionndrainn anns an talamh-se. 


He was young to come into my conversation: 
My acquaintance with him was but scanty. 

I have heard from his relations, 

That he was missing in this land. 


A cheathrar a fhuair pronnadh chnàmh, 
Tha an latha ‘tighinn gun dail, 

'N uair ‘dh’ fhosglar leabhar nan gras, 
'S am faighear sàbhailt’ fhathast iad. 


The four whose bones were smashed, 
Their day is coming without delay, 

When the book of graces will be opened, 
In which they will yet be found safe. 


Is lòn d’ ar ‘n-anmaibh bhur sith, 

“S bhur n-ainmeannan fhaighinn sgrìobht’, 
'N oighreachd as gile na ghrian, 

A choisinn Righ nan aingeal dhuinn. 


Food of our souls is your peace, 

And to find your names written, 

In the inheritance that is whiter than the sun, 
Which the King of Angels has gained for us. 


Gach neach tha ‘g imeachd fon speur, 
Their gur h-e a neo-chiont fhein, 

Tha ‘ga shaoradh bho dhroch-theum, 
Tha spiorad breug a labhairt ris. 


Everyone that walks under the sky, 
Who will say that it is his own innocence, 
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That is delivering him from sudden snatch — 
A lying spirit is speaking to him. 


27. Sguiridh mi thuiridh nach fhiach, 
Cha déan mi tuilleadh ‘chur sios, 
'S dona n ceòl don Nollaig 1, 
Aig a ro-mheud sa sgaradh sinn. 


I will cease this worthless lamentation, 
And no more will I set down, 

It is bad music for Christmas, 

On account of this excess of woe. 


28. Ach bruidhnidh ‘n linn a thig an aird, 
Am mile bliadhna seo slan, 
Air a bhreitheanas seo bh’ ann, 
'S na sgrios a bh’ anns a chathadh ud. 


But the generation that shall rise will speak, 
This full thousand years, 

About this judgement that came, 

Of the devastation in that blizzard. 


29. Gadhaig dhubh nam feadan fiar, 
Nach robh ach ‘na striopach riamh, 
‘Na ban-bhuidsich “toirt ‘na lion, 
Gach fear le im b’ mhiannach laighe leath’. 


Dark Gaick of the winding runnels 
She has always been a whore — 

A witch ensnaring in her net, 

Each one who desired to lie with her. 


30. O, duisgibh-se mu ‘m fas sibh liath, 
“S dluithibh bhur cas ris an t-sliabh, 
Feuch gum bi bhur fasgadh deant’, 
Mun téid a ghrian a laighe oirbh.’ 


Awake before your locks are grey, 
Quicken your foot towards the moor, 
See that your shelter is secure, 

Ere the sun sets on you. 


Call Ghadhaig le Calum Dubh (nam Protaigean) Mac an t-Saoir’ 
Rugadh agus thogadh Calum Dubh Mac an t-Saoir ann an 
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Dalanach ann an Gleann Tromaidh. Dh'ionnsaich e cleasan dar a 
bha e anns an arm — bha e greis ann am feachd-duthcha Dhiuc 
Gordan — agus air an adhbhar sin thugadh am far-ainm Calum 
Dubh nam Protaigean dha. As deaghaidh dha an t-arm fhagail 
bhiodh e a’ dol mun cuairt bho aite gu aite (mar bu trice aig na 
fèilltean air feadh Siorramachd Inbhir Nis) ‘na chleasaiche a’ 
sealltainn iongantasan do shluagh. Phos e Sine Nic an t-Saoir agus 
dh'fhuirich iad ann am Bràigh Rudhainn. A bharrachd air an da 
phìos anns a’ phàipear seo rinn e na leanas: ‘S ann an Glaschu air 
Chluaidh, Bhantrach Bhuidhe, Eoghain Bhreacachaidh, Fear 
Bhail” an Easbaig’ Gillios Bhail” a’ Chrédhain (òran-molaidh 
airson Captain Gillios Mac a’ Phearsain, mac an Othaicheir 
Dhuibh fhéin).'° Dh'eug e timcheall air a’ bhliadhna 1830 fhad ‘s 
a bha e air chèilidh air a bhràthair ann an Calasraid ann an 
Siorramachd Pheairt.'' 


$ 


Fonn — “Alastair, a laoigh mo chèile.’ 


1. Chan iongnadh mise bhi dubhach, 
Air feasgar, sa ghrian le bruthach; 
Bheir mulad air sùilean sruthach, 
'S i'n Nollaig seo thionndadh ‘chairt-dubh oirnn; 
‘Si ‘n èirig ‘an ait an udhair, 
Ged a bhithinn gu brath ri cumha, 
'S nach tig thu chaoidh slàn le d' bhuidheann, 
A dh’ imich do Ghadhaig nan aighean. 


Little wonder that I am sad, 

This evening as the sun Sets, 

Sadness has brought tearful eyes, 

This Christmas has turned a black card for us, 

It is the reparation for the wound, 

Although I would for ever lament, 

That you will never return safely with your company, 
That went to Gaick of the hinds. 


2. Nan tigeadh e slan, an Caiptean, 
Am Braigheach ‘s Iain og Mac a’ Phearsain, 
An Granndach, s Mac a Phàrlain mar bh ait leinn, 
Cha bu diùbhail leinn an tacar, 
Ged nach tigeadh na feidh ghlasa — 
‘S ged a bhiodh na miolchoin tachdte; 
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Nan tigeadh tu ‘s d òganaich dhachaidh, 
'S an t-eug bhi m prìosan fo ghlasadh. 


Had he returned safe, the Captain, 
MacGillivray and young John MacPherson, 
Grant, and MacFarlane which would bring joy, 
The loss of game would not matter, 

Though the grey deer should not come, 

Though the hounds would be suffocated, 

If you and your young men came home, 

Then death would be in prison bonds. 


Nam bu mhise maor a phriosain, 

Chan fhagainn a chionta gun innseadh: 
Bhiodh moran air paipear ga sgriobhadh, 
Air beulaibh a’ bhritheimh gu bhinne. 

'S cinnteach mura rachadh a dhiteadh, 

Gun cuirt’ e gu grad as an rioghachd, 

'N a cheangal air slabhraidhean den iarainn, 
'S a chumail a-staigh leth-cheud bliadhna! 


IfI were the prison warder, 

I would not leave his guilt untold, 

With my accusation on paper written 

In the presence of judge and jury, 

Of a certainty if he were not condemned, 

He would be thrown quickly out of the kingdom, 
Bound with chains of iron, 

And confined for fifty years! 


Nuair bhiodh tu ri fiadhach beinne, 

'S tric a bha mise ‘nam ghille, 

Le d’ lomhainn, beagan air dheireadh, 

A’ feitheamh ri fuaim do theine; 

'N uair ‘stiùireadh tu ris an eilid, 

Bhiodh toll air a bian le do pheileir, — 
Mharbhaich na h-earbaig ‘s a’ choilich, 

An dòbhrain, na liath-chire ‘s an t-sionnaich. 


When you would hunt in the hills, 
Often I was a ghillie, 

With your hounds, a little behind, 
Awaiting the report of your fire. 


Te 
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When you'd steer them towards the hind, 
A bullet-hole would be made in her hide, 
Slayer of the little roe, the black-cock, 
The otter, the grey-hen, and fox. 


S ceól ar gach planaid a chi mi: 

Tha ‘n saoghal ‘na bhreugadair-inntinn. 
Chan fhaic mi thu ‘siubhal na frithe, 

Led’ ghillean ‘s le taghadh nam miolchon. 
Fiubhaidh chaol laghach, si direach, 
Sgaoilteadh an t-suil air an disinn: 

Bha cuaileanan gearrta, gun chireadh, 

An la thaisg iad thu n clachan na sgireachd. 


Vaporous is every planet I see: 

The world is a mind-deceiver, 

Since I will not see you travel the deer forest, 

With your ghillies and choice greyhounds, 

And a Slender, straight pretty gun, 

That would split the eve of dice. 

There were cropped locks uncombed, 

The day you were interred in the parish churchyard. 


Chan fhaca mi barr air duin’ ort, 

A dhireadh nan carn s nam mullach, 

A mharbhadh nam fiadh sa mhunadh, 

A tharraing nan lann, ‘s bu ghuineach, 
A bhualadh nan dorn sa chunnart, 

A labhairt aig mod ‘s tu b'urrainn, 
Dh'aindeoin no dheoin bu leat buidhinn, 
Gach cúis bhiodh morchuis s urram. 


I have never seen a man superior to you, 
To climb the cairns and summits, 

Kill deer on the moorland, 

Draw a sword most keen, 

Strike with fists in time of danger, 

Speak at court as only you could, 

Every which way you gained, 

In every affair with dignity and honour. 


‘S ged a tha mi seo air m'aineol, 
‘S ann a bha mi óg nam leanabh, 
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An dùthchas d’ athar ‘s do sheanar; 

Fa deas ann am bail’ nan gallan,” 

Far am biodh crodh-laoigh air ghleannaibh, 
Mnathan deud-gheal ‘fuaghal anairt, 

'S an talla ‘n òilteadh fion gun cheannach, 
'S òr ga thoirt fial do luchd-ealaidh. 





Though I am now in a strange land, 

When I was a youth in infancy, 

In the heredity land of your father and grandfather, 
South in the town of the striplings, 

Where the calves would be in the glens, 
White-toothed wives sewing linen, 

In the hall where free wine would be drunk, 

And gold liberally given to artisans. 


8. Rinn stoirm call am bràigh a ghlinne, 
Bha cruinneachadh mòr san fhireach, 
A’ giùlan dachaigh nan gillean, 
'S an fhir mhóir nach gabhadh giorrag; 
Marcaich each-sréin agus stiorap, 
Ceannard-ceud an am na h-iomairt, 
Ite chorra sgèith” do chinnidh, 
Nach d rinn riamh den t-saoghal cillean. 


A storm caused the loss in the upper glen, 
There was a great gathering in the hills, 
Carrying home the ghillies, 

And the great man who knew no fear. 
Rider of the bridled and stirruped steeds, 
Supreme leader in time of conflict, 
Strongest pinion of your clan's wing, 
That never set store on the world. 


9. “S beag iongnadh thu bhi thùs nam fear barraicht’, 
A laoich nach biodh fada mun mhalairt, 
A phaigheadh fear ‘thogail na carraid; 
Bu dìleas dhut Alasdair Carrach,” 
Mac ‘ic Raghnaill is Gleann Garadh, 
Iarla Aontraim ‘s Mac ‘ic Ailein, 
Oighre Dhún Tuilm nam fear fallain 
Dhan suaicheantas leòmhann ‘s lamh-fhala. 
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Little wonder you are in the fore of excellent men, 
O warrior who would not long tarry about business, 
Who would pay a man raising strife, 

You were related to Alasdair Carrach, 

MacDonald of Keppoch and Glengarry, 

The Earl of Antrim and Clanranald, 

The Heir of Duntuilm of the vigorous men 

Whose standard is a lion and a bloody-hand. 


. "S cruaidh an sgeul nach fheudar fhulang, — 
ibh 


Lean dubh air do chlann a dh fhuirich. 
Bhuail ceatharnach sgalaig bhuille, — 
Tharraing e ‘n lámh bhon uilinn: 

Thuit am flùr ‘s an gràinne mullaich, 
Dh’ fhàg siud do bhràthair gun fhuaras, 
Mar Oisean an còmhnaidh ri tuireadh 
'N dèis na Fèinne se dall air tulaich. 


Harsh is the news that cannot be suffered — 

Sadness lies on the children who remained, 

A strong man has struck a forceful blow, 

That drew the hand from the elbow, 

The very flower — the choicest corn-ear — has fallen, 
That has left you brother without surety, 

Like Ossian — for ever lamenting 

The death of the Fianna — and he blind upon a hillock. 


A dh’ aindeoin luchd-gamhlais is mi-ruin. 
Ma ‘s urrainn dhomh, gun dèan mi d’ innse — 
Bu chaiptean thu air sliochd Ghilliosa, 
Pearsanach do shloinneadh direach, 

Choisinn thu m blàr a bha m Pioraid, 

A leag an trùp Gallda gu h-iseal; 

S ban-Dòmhnallach ‘thug glùn is cìoch dhut, 
"Mach à stoc teaghlach Iarl’ Ìle. 


In spite of malice and ill-will, 

If I could, I would declare you — 

You were a Captain of the race of Gillies, 
A Macpherson of high pedigree, 

You won the battle in Penrith, 

That laid the Lowlanders low; 
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A woman of Clan Donald, from the stock of 
The Earl of Islay, raised and suckled vou. 


12. ‘S nam bu daoin a bheireadh dhinn thu, 
Bhiodh tarraing air claidheamhan chinn Ìlich," 
An Cluanaidh bhiodh toiseach na strithe, 
Bhiodh togail air fir na tire, 
Le caismeachd sgal na pioba; 
Cha b’ fhad a bhiodh d èirig ga dìoladh, 
Mas tilleadh an cat mór s a linne, 
Bhiodh fuil air an lon ‘s feòil ‘ga riasladh. 


If it were men who would take you from us, 

There would be the drawing of Islay-hilted swords. 

At Cluny would be the start of the strife, 

There would be a raising of the countrymen, 

With war-alarm and the skirl of bagpipes. 

Your ransom would not be long in being paid, 

Before the big cat and her brood returned, 

There would be blood on the meadow and flesh rended. 


13. Bu tu oid’ agus athair fheumaich, 
Choibhreadh air aircich ‘n an éiginn, 
Nam b aithne dhomh dhèanainn-sa leigh dhut, 
Ghleidhinn cuach-ioclaint na Fèinne, 
Thug Fionn Mac Cumhail à h-Èirinn, 
‘S a thogais a-rèisd bhon eug thu, 
'S bhiodh Bail a’ Chròdhain fo èibhneas, 
‘S do mhaithean ag òl do dheoch-rèite. 


Fosterer and father of the needy, 

Succourer of the hungry and distressed, 

IfI could I would try to heal you, 

I would offer you the healing cup of the Fianna, 
That Fingal brought from Ireland, 

I would reclaim you from the dead, 

And Ballachroan would then be glad, 

With your nobles drinking your welcome-cup. 


14. Còignear a bh’ anns an èiginn, 
Shèid sneachd agus gaoth às na speuran, 
A thilg an taigh-cloich às a-chèile, 
Mo naidheachd bu bhrònach ri h-éisdeachd, 
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Nur faotainn ‘nur laighe fo chreuchdaibh, 
Gun chomas labhairt no sgeulachd! 
Air son dòrtadh na fala ‘chaidh cheusadh, 
Dèan tròcair ri n anmaibh le rèite. 


The five who were in great need, 

When wind and snow blew from the skies, 
That tore apart the stone house: 

Sad was my news to relate — 

You being found lying mauled 

Powerless to speak or relate the tale, 

For the blood shed at the Crucifixion 
Have mercy upon their souls with peace. 


Cumha lain Òig Mhic a’ Phearsain le Calum Dubh (nam 
Protaigean) Mac an t-Saoir” 

Chailleadh Iain Og ann an Gadhaig ann an 1800 agus chaidh an t- 
Oran seo a dhéanamh mar gum b ann le athair, Alastair mac 
Uilleim, am Fotharais. Dh'fhaoidte gun robh e càirdeach don 
Othaichear Dhubh fhèin. 


1. 


Leam bu mhúirneach an comann, 
Dh’ fhalbh gu sunndach mun Nollaig don áird, 
‘Shealg air righ nan damh donna, 
Ged fhuair sibh garbh choinneamh sa ghleann. 


I thought the company pleasant, 

When they left merrily for the moorland at Christmas time, 
To hunt the monarch of the brown stags, 

Although you got a rough encounter in the glen. 


O bhur bas bu mhor mulad, 

Ghabh sibh tamh ‘an taigh munaidh ‘s e fas, 
Dh’ fhág siud fir air bheag cheill’, 

Agus mnathan gun bhreid air an ceann. 


Your death has brought great sorrow, 

You took respite in the empty bothy, 

That has left men without much sense, 

And women without a mutch on their heads. 


'S ann an Gadhaig nan dùnan, 
Fhuair sibh m‘ailleagan ur s e gun chainnt; 
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On la dhealaich an wir riut, 
'S tearc am aighear ri súgradh gu bràth. 


It was in Gaick of the hillocks, 

You found my young loved one speechless. 

Since the day that mould departed from you, 

Rarely ever again will there be cheer with merry-making. 


4. Chaoidh cha déan mi gair’ éibhinn, 
Cha mhó théid mi dh’ èisdeachd luchd-ciùil; 
'S ite chorra mo sgèithe 
An deigh thaisgeadh an cage fon ùir. 


Never will I make a hearty laugh, 

Nor will I go and listen to musicians; 

As the most excellent feather of my wing 
Has been laid low in an underground cage. 


5. Dh'fhàs thu daicheil ‘nad phearsa, 
'S bha ball-searc ort ri fhaicinn sa ghnùis, 
Cha robh cron ort ri àireamh 
Bho do mhullach gu sàilean do bhuinn. 


You grew stately in person, 

With a beauty-spot on your cheek, 

Not a blemish to be reckoned with 

From your head to the soles of your heels. 


6. Bu tu marbhaich’ a’ choilich, 
Agus earban an doire nan geug, 
Agus nàmhaid na h-eilid, 
Dé mun ceilinn nach tolladh tu bian? 


You were the slayer of the black-cock, 

The little roe in the grove of boughs, 

And the enemy of the hind, 

Why should I conceal that you'd hole a hide? 


7. Nuair bha Eubh anns a’ gharradh 
Thug 1 an t-ubhal a-bhan dhen gheig, 
Dh ith i “s thug i do Ádhamh 
'S dh'fhàg siud sinn air dhroch chàradh ‘nan dèigh. 





11. 


Call Ghadhaig ann am Fiscean is ann am Firinn 


When Eve was in the garden 

She took the apple down from the bough, 
She ate it and gave it to Adam 

That has left us ever since in a bad state. 


Thi thug seachad na h-aithntean 

Air da chlár nuair fhuair Maois iad sa bheinn! 
Seall an taobh seo le cairdeas, 

Cuidich mise ‘s mi ‘n-drasta gun chéill. 


O God, who delivered the commandments 

On two tablets when Moses was on the mountain! 
Look this way with friendliness, 

Help me as I am now senseless. 


'S mi mar chraobh air a snaidheadh, 

‘S i air lúbadh ‘s air laighe bháis, 

Bha m fiúran b áird air a chrathadh, 

“S cuid ubhlan gun ghleidheadh air an làr. 


I am as a tree hewn down, 

Bending and lying down in death, 
The spray that was highest shaken, 
With its apples forlorn on the ground. 


. Bhuail an t-aog orm a shaighead, 


Mo dha thaobh chaidh ghath-neimh an sas, 
An ait’ aoibhneas ‘s aighear 
Tha cràdh bhuairidh gam chaitheamh gach latha. 


Death s arrow has struck, 

Both my sides fixed with its poisoned dart, 
Instead of gladness and mirth 

Anguish is wasting me away daily. 


Aig meud snighe mo ghruaidhean 
Dh'fhàs iad uaine mar dhuilleag den dris, 
No mar choltach a’ chluarain 

Air a bhuain as air thilgeadh thar lios. 


By the amount of tears shed on my cheeks 
They have become green as a thorn leaf, 
Or as the likeness of a thistle 

Cropped and thrown out of the garden. 
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12. Tha do chairdean bochd truagh dheth, 
'S iad ‘gad ionndraichinn ‘uap’ ‘s thu fon lic, 
Mar sgaoth sheillean am bruachan 
‘Caoidh na meal air am fuadach on sgip. 


Your friends are poor and miserable, 

They are missing you, as you are now buried, 
Like a swarm of bees on a little bank 

Lamenting their honey, driven away from the hive. 


13. “S fhad bhios mise ri tuireadh 
Mun tig mial-chu no duine on Dun; 
Gadhaig riabhach mo dhunaich, 
Rinn stoirm fiadhaich a mhunaidh droch thurn. 
Long will I be bewailing 
Ere a greyhound or man returns from Dune; 
Brindled Gaick of my woe, 
The wild mountain storm has done a bad turn. 


14. Dh’ èirich cur agus cathadh, 
Tein -adhair agus gaoth as gach taobh; 
S brónach mise ‘ga leughadh 
S nach tig thu chaoidh dh’ èisdeachd mo sgeul. 


Snow and drift arose, 

Lightning and wind on every Side; 

Sad am I to recount 

That you will never return to listen to my tale. 


15. Dh’ èirich stoirm anns na speuran, 
Theich na reultan sa ghealach air chall, 
Cha robh grian ann ri fhaicinn, 
Chluinnteadh faram aig geugan le srann. 


A storm arose in the skies, 

The stars and the moon were obscured, 
There was no sun to be seen, 

The rustling of the boughs was moaning. 


16. Chluinnteadh fuaim aig mac-talla 
Mar thuinn mara tachairt ri tir garbh; 
Ruith ‘n uair s bhrist’ a’ ghlainne 
'S chaochail snuadh nam fir gheala san dealbh. 
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An echo could be heard 

Like sea waves striking a rough shore; 

The hour ran and the glass broke 

And the complexion of the beloved men changed. 


Thi dhan èirich sinn rùisgte, 

Nuair thig Slànaighear nan dùil fos ‘nar ceann, 
Glac an anam ‘s gabh cùram 

Dhe na daoine chaidh mhùchadh sa ghleann. 


O God to whom we shall arise naked, 

When the Saviour of the elements will arrive above us — 
Grasp their soul and take care 

Of the men who were smothered in the glen. 
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THE LEWIS ASSOCIATION 
AN AGENCY FOR CHANGE: 1943 — 1954 


F.G. THOMPSON I. ENG, FILE, FSA (Scot) 
25th October, 2002 


It is one of the advantages of being as old as I am to be able to take 
some time off from the normal day’s work, to reflect on the past 
and to realise that there is nothing new under the sun. I have long 
been a student of the history of Lewis and in the forty or so years 
since I began to find out about the place in which I was born and 
raised [ find that history continually repeats itself. In particular, 
that history is strewn with attempts to improve the situation, both 
social and economic, of the island. History is supposed to teach us 
lessons. Yet these lessons are sadly ignored, so much so that many 
current proposals for the development of Lewis are also given a 
start from scratch. Looking over the shoulder at the past is 
necessary if we are to prepare a future for ourselves. 

Today we are beset by various agencies all concerned with 
improving the socio-economic situation in Lewis and elsewhere. 
We have Highlands and Islands Enterprise, Western Isles 
Enterprise, the Development Services Committee of Comhairle 
nan Eilean Siar, the LEADER development programme, along 
with a number of other bodies all trying to do their best to make 
life better and more bearable in these islands. My talk tonight is 
about an agency for change which started with many high hopes 
of positive achievement, but which, despite the sterling work it 
did, failed to have a direct impact on the Lewis community. 

In my research about the Lewis Association, I came across a 
few coincidences, all tied up with dates which ended 3. In their 
way they were all significant for Lewis. 

In 1883 the Highland Land Law Reform Association was set up 
to prepare the way for crofters in the Highlands and Islands to 
become legal entities and to improve the way of croft life. In that 
same year the Napier Commission was set up to look into the 
conditions in which crofters found themselves. 

In 1923 the liner ‘Metagama’ sailed from Stornoway carrying 
260 Lewis folk across the Atlantic, young people which Lewis 
could ill afford to lose. In fact the advert offering passages to 
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Canada appeared in the ‘Stornoway Gazette’ exactly 71 years to 
this very month. 

But now to the Lewis Association, formed in January 1943, 
making this year the sixtieth anniversary of its foundation. 
Fourteen citizens of the town met in the County Hotel private 
lounge to discuss the formation of ‘a public Welfare and 
Development Association’. 

Most of you will realise that this was in the middle of the Hitler 
War. Many of the men and women of Lewis were serving on all 
fronts as indeed they did during the Kaiser War of 1914. Many of 
the surviving members of the Gallipoli Association still met 
annually in Stornoway to relive their memories. Stornoway itself 
was full of servicemen. The air above the town buzzed with the 
noise of seaplanes being launched from the base at Cuddy Point. 
News of how the war was going could be seen on the screen in 
Stornoway’s Playhouse. Even we as youngsters, ensconced in the 
3-penny seats at the front of the cinema, were thrilled to the scenes 
of fighting shown on the Pathé News features. And if you had a 
few shillings to spare you could always invest them in National 
Savings or War Bonds at the office on Keith Street. 

The year 1943 was when the dark clouds of war were just 
beginning to clear. Britain and the Allies were changing from 
defensive to the offensive. It was also the year in which the 
thoughts of many at home, in the front lines, and in POW camps 
in Germany and Poland were turning to the kind of society which 
would emerge after the war was over and the shape of socio- 
economic reconstruction which would be needed. 

An impetus to that thinking was given by the “Beveridge 
Report’ which dealt with Social Insurance and Allied Schemes. 
This was a radical restatement of social policy which was 
particularly welcomed by those who had suffered the social 
depression in the years before the War. In Lewis, there was a great 
need for a fresh start to life especially after the failure of the 
British Government to create the promised land ‘fit for heroes’ 
after the end of the First World War. That promise was never 
fulfilled and its consequence was some, at least, of the difficulties 
experienced by Lord Leverhulme after he purchased Lewis in 
1918. 

So far as Lewis was concerned, the island rediscovered all the 
modern equivalents of 19th century problems: depopulation, mass 
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emigration, subsistence living in the context of a singular lack of 
Government policy aimed at reviving the island. 

During the 1930s the island’s fishing industry had been virtually 
destroyed by restrictions imposed by Germany on imports. The 
German market, once one of the island’s principal customers, 
being denied to Lewis fishermen left one of the economic props of 
Lewis in a collapsed state. As if the blow were not enough, the 
British Government allowed the dumping of Norwegian herring in 
Britain, to leave the island’s herring fishing industry sunk 
completely. 

There was, therefore, some justified worry in the minds of those 
who had the post-War shape of Lewis at heart, that Government 
neglect would once again spark off another mass emigration 
reflecting those which occurred in 1923 and 1924. Certainly, 
Lewis could not afford another bleeding of young people with 
enterprise and initiative. 

Though it is not recorded, these thoughts must have found some 
common ground in a number of minds, and when these minds met 
in formal situations and, no doubt, in informal meetings on 
Stornoway’s streets, the idea that some kind of forward-looking 
agency would be needed once the War was over. It is important to 
realise from the outset that the Lewis Association was a local 
product. All its members were indigenous Highlanders living and 
working in Lewis. And all were aware of the economic and social 
history of Lewis. And all were determined to form a framework 
for the development of Lewis, using internal resources and a 
commendable attitude that no community can really survive into 
the future unless it pulls itself up by its own bootstraps. 

The first announcement to the public that a Lewis Association 
was to be formed appeared in the ‘Stornoway Gazette’ on January 
15th 1943, calling an open general meeting scheduled for January 
27th. 

Three weeks earlier, on the 6th January, a group of people had 
been called to attend a private meeting in the County Hotel. The 
letter of invitation was sent out by the Rev. Ian Carmichael, 
Minister of Martin’s Memorial Church, and the carrot was a 
proposed Public Welfare and Development Association. 
Carmichael had arrived in Stornoway in 1936. After service in the 
First World War (DSO, MC), he was involved in social and Local 
Government work, thus bringing some first-hand experience to 
the Lewis Association. He left Lewis in 1947 to the ministry 
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charge in the island of Lismore where he tried to set up a similar 
body. 

Along with Carmichael was James Macdonald, who was a 
Commission Agent for J. & J. Todd of Leith and afterwards 
Managing Director of Todd’s Mill. They might be described as 
the leading lights of the Association. 

The following received an invitation to attend: 

Capt. T. Macdonald, Keith Street — Retired Sea Captain 

R. Pringle, Goathill Crescent — Accountant with Newall & Sons, 

tweed producers 

P.C. Skinner, Goathill Crescent — Accountant in one of the 

tweed mills 
Ebenezer Mackenzie, Melbost — Farmer 
Murdo Maclean, Oronsay Villa - Draper, and head of Murdo 
Maclean’s shop in Stornoway 

George Stewart, Matheson Road — Draper, of George Stewart’s 
Francis Street 

Norman Maciver, Barvas Lodge, Church Street — Businessman 

George Ferrier, Keith Street — Science Master in the Nicolson 
Institute 

Dr. C. B. Macleod, Francis Street — Doctor 

Angus Macleod, Matheson Road — College of Agriculture 
Adviser 

James Grant, Matheson Road — Editor of the Stornoway Gazette 

Colin Scott Mackenzie, Matheson Road — Procurator Fiscal 

Alex Thompson, Matheson Road — Clerk of Works to the 

Stornoway Trust 

Ian Carmichael - Minister of Martin’s Memorial Church. 

All these gentlemen turned up for the meeting, apart from 
Norman Maciver who had to call off at the last moment because 
of pressure of work. The main discussion centred around whether 
the proposed body should take in Harris as well as Lewis. In the 
event it was decided to restrict the Association to Lewis. It was 
also decided that the Association was to be formed “for the 
purpose of furthering the public welfare, and the social and 
economic interests of the people of the Island of Lewis, and to 
invite any others who approve of this purpose to become members 
of the Association”. Ian Carmichael was confirmed as President 
and Acting Secretary, with George Stewart elected as Vice 
President. James Macdonald, Murdo Maclean and Ebenezer 
Mackenzie were elected to the Executive Committee. 
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This Committee met again on the following night to draw up a 
list of people to be invited to join the Association. Another 
meeting was held on the 15th January to finalize details of an open 
public meeting to be held in the Masonic Hall, in Stornoway, at 
the end of January. 

In the meantime it had been agreed that the proposed body 
should be called The Lewis Association and that certain 
individuals would be presented to the public meeting as convenors 
of the various Committees. The advert for the open meeting 
specified the time, the place and the business of the meeting, but, 
rather strangely, did not issue a specific invitation for any of the 
public to attend. This small omission did not detract from the 
careful preparations which went into the hoped for composition of 
the Committees the Association intended would form the baseline 
of the Association’s work. 

The open meeting was held on the 27th January and with 
unanimous approval the Lewis Association was launched to take 
its place in the history of the island. But it was not all sweetness 
and light. Despite the overall acceptance of the need for such a 
body, there were some critics. Some of these suggested the 
Association was sectarian; that it was Fascist; that it was usurping 
the functions of existing public bodies; that it was designed to help 
the commercial aspirations of a few businessmen; that the 
Association was political; or even that, because the Association 
was declared non-political, it would achieve nothing. Some 
thought it was an attempt by strangers to dominate the island; 
others thought it was a kind of Sinn Fein movement designed to 
drive strangers out of Lewis. 

The truth is that the Association was founded on the very best 
of intentions: to promote social and economic schemes for the 
improvement of life on the island. And, though the Association 
declared itself to be non-political, it stated clearly that it would use 
“political means to achieve its ends”. 

But whatever its laudable objectives were, the Association did 
not ensure that its membership was broad-based. In the first place 
it had started off life by being exclusive, though that was not its 

| intention. By beginning life by invitation only, instead of going 

public and starting from a more plebeian base, it deterred many 
from becoming full members and thus from making useful 
contributions to the Association’s work. 
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The annual subscription for membership was one guinea, at i 
time when a normal tradesman’s wages were less than £4 m 
week. 

The Association did recognise this would be a deterrent. so it 
offered Associate membership for five shillings per annum. But 
such members were declared to have no voting rights e no say 
in the running of the Association, though for that subscription an 
Associate Member could receive a copy of each of its 
publications. In addition, the controlling members of the 
Association were middle class businessmen and professionals. In 
its defence, the Association said that the reason for the controlling 
members coming from the middle and upper echelons of Lewis 
society was to keep out party political elements. 

At the end of the day, the composition of the Association did 
demonstrate that it tended to represent a more elite element of 
Lewis society than should have been the case. In addition, the 
hinterland of Lewis was not well represented, which made the 
Association something of a Stornoway exercise. 

some of the members of the Association. who worked on 

various committees included: 

Louis Bain, Miss Marion Clarke, Julia Fraser, Sam Gillespie, 
Louis Miller, John Mitchell, Rev. Roderick Morrison, Christopher 
Munro, Ivor MacAskill, George MacAulay, Colin F. MacDonald, 
Dr. Donald MacDonald of Gisla, Donald Maciver, a banker, 
AJ. MacKenzie, a Provost of the town, Malcolm MacKenzie, 
shop-owner, Dugald MacLean, butcher, John S. MacLean, 
shop-owner, Stephen MacLean. a solicitor, Angus MacLeod, 
Town Clerk, George MacLeod, J.P. Newall, Charles Price, 
Roderick Smith, chemist. Bertie Steven, tobacconist, Gordon 
Urguhart, a teacher and F ranklin White, a tweed merchant. 

Only a few of the total membership lasted the. pence s full 


stretch until 1956 or thereabouts. A number lasted only a few 
meetings and then fell by the wayside 


At this point it might be useful to outline the Association’s aims 
and objectives, or at least the basis on which the Association was 
founded. This comes from the Memorandum largely drawn up by 
lan Carmichael. It shows the members of the Association were 
imbued with great ideals in addition to the fact that the 
Association set itself a major task in the social and economic 
regeneration and reconstruction of Lewis. (See Appendix) 
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At its inception, lan Carmichael regarded the Association’s 
main task as being “to survey the whole life of the community in 
its social and economic aspects, with a view to action along 
definite lines”. Under the social heading, he suggested that the 
Association should survey education, public health, town 
planning, housing, recreational and cultural aspects, and alcohol. 
Under economic, there was to be investigated a range of subjects 
such as agriculture, fishing, tweed, peat, seaweed, afforestation, 
transport, power supplies and new industries. Carmichael was 
nothing if not ambitious and forward-looking, for he suggested 
that the Association’s work and proposals should still be active in 
fifty years’ time. That there was something idealistic in 
Carmichael’s ambitions for Lewis is seen in the fact that in any 
proposals made by the Association’s committees “the money 
required should be ignored”. 

Now that is not as daft as it might seem to be at first sight. He, 
as did other members of the Association, recognised that bringing 
money into any equation would dilute the strength of its 
recommendations. They were well aware that the economic 
history of Lewis was disadvantaged by its position in the national 
scheme of things, being on the periphery. It had no great industrial 
base to generate the capital needed for job creation and economic 
development. They hoped that post-War reconstruction of Britain 
would recognise peripheral areas such as the Western Isles and 
that the islands would get their due share of the hoped-for 
prosperity. 

Before I come to the Association’s reports, | want to mention 
the kind of reception the Association received. At the outset, with 
James Shaw Grant being involved, the ‘Stornoway Gazette’ gave 
the new body a welcome with open arms. Ina leader, he suggested 
that in an age of planning the Association was worthwhile because 
if Lewis was to plan for the future it would be better for it being a 
home-grown product. If the Association failed, he said, it would 
be because the community did not make enough of the 
opportunity to discuss, question, seek facts and take an active 
interest in the affairs of the community. 

A national newspaper hailed the Association as a venture which 
the rest of Britain could look at as a prime example of self help. H 
said: “. . the country might be at the inception of one of the finest 
movements in communal organisation and leadership Scotland 
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has produced, and produced spontaneously, for many a long 
year”. 

It might be worth mentioning at this point that other voluntary 
groups made their appearance during the life of the Lewis 
Association. Strontian village, in Argyll, set one up. Ian 
Carmichael on his arrival in Lismore, started one up. The Skye 
Council of Social Service was started in 1948. And, not to be 
outdone, the Ross-shire Development Association set up business 
in 1944. 

But life was not to be all rosy for the Association, as it began to 
work on its objectives. There were to be created tensions between 
the main tweed producers and the small producers throughout the 
island. The over-simple assumptions were to be tested to the limit 
as they clashed with the many practical proposals for new life in 
Lewis. In addition, following the news percolating through to 
those involved with hostilities a letter was sent to the ‘Gazette’ 
stressing that returning Lewis servicemen must play a part in the 
reshaping of the island after the war, and asking if they would be 
represented on the Association. 

The other problem, which was soon to manifest itself, was that, 
despite the Association’s aversion to politics, it failed to recognise 
that it was advocating a highly political manifesto based on ideas 
which were largely socialist. 

By the late 1940’s the support the Association had expected, 
especially from ex-servicemen, had not materialised and it found 
itself increasingly unable to back up its claims that it was speaking 
for the whole of Lewis. Perhaps, because of its elitist nature, the 
many good proposals the Association produced came to nothing, 
though its Reports received wide coverage and were held up as 
models of their kind. Nothing succeeds like success, but only if 
the whole community is involved in self-help action. The 
description of the Lewis Association by Frank Fraser Darling as 
being “scholarly” aptly puts the finger on why the Association 
was to eventually fold in 1954. Lewis in fact was not allowed to 
make any significant communal contribution, nor was the pool of 
residual native experience given a chance to become actively 
involved. Rather it was left to the Association’s Committees to 
seek out information, draft reports and publish their findings for 
general consumption, whereas the Reports themselves should 
have been targeted at Government Agencies, pinning them to the 
wall. The Reports should have been the initiators for action. 
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Instead they were shelved as interesting reading material. But all 
that is for the future. 

At the moment we are still in the period immediately after the 
Association was formally presented to the public. Within a week 
of the open meeting, the Social Committee got down to making a 
list of topics for reports and to give these a priority rating. The 
Committee with James Thomson, the schoolmaster at Bayble, 
decided to tackle town and country planning, housing, public 
health, education, alcohol and recreational and cultural facilities. 
The Economic Committee, headed by Dr. George Ferrier, also 
decided on a list of priorities as follows: economic survey of the 
island, transport, natural resources, including hydro-electric 
power, agriculture, fishing, tweed and weaving, new industries 
and afforestation. 

It does not take a scholar to realise that to tackle any one of 
these topics in depth would take up a great deal of time, even if 
the work was shared. In reality, the work involved in the 
preparation of the reports fell upon a few shoulders. The 
Executive Committee formed the core of the social and economic 
committees, which also had fifteen other members to draw upon, 
that is those who had paid their one guinea subscription. From the 
records it transpires that most of the ordinary members seldom 
attended committee meetings, which meant that the work tended 
to concentrate on the members of the Executive Committee. 
Having said that, one cannot but express admiration for the 
manner in which the Committee members fell to their work with 
a single-minded determination. Nowadays, such reports would be 
contracted out to professionals who, for a price, have the time and 
expertise to prepare the reports based on the collection and sifting 
of all kinds of information. 

In the Lewis Association, we had men who had to keep down a 
job during the day then spend long hours over many evenings 
devoting themselves to achieving the objects of the Association. 
Inevitably with such arrangements, enthusiasm eventually waned, 
which is evident in the number of meetings called over the period 
1943 to 1948 and which saw average attendances going down 
slowly. 

Each member of each of the Social and Economic Committees 
was given a section to work on. Once all the information had been 
collected, small sub-committees were appointed to produce a draft 
of the full report which was then reproduced and sent out for 
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comment to all members of the Association. Then, once the 
received wisdom had been drawn in, it was left to three or four 
people to draft the final report. 

What was also a problem was that many of the rural members 
of the Committees never attended meetings, or very rarely, and 
thus the final Reports did not necessarily reflect the stated 
opinions of those who lived in the Lewis hinterland. It was thus 
left to the Stornoway elements to assume what the country folk 
required in terms of development and improvement, though it was 
later decided to get rural opinions through the sending out of 
questionnaires. In the first year, to December 1943, over seventy 
Committee and Association meetings were held, indicating not 
only an enormous amount of enthusiasm but an equally large 
amount of spare time devoted to the Association’s business. 

The Association’s first Report appeared in 1944, which covered 
a general economic survey, Town Planning, Rural Planning and 
Public Health. 

The general economic survey was very detailed and shows the 
depth of information-digging the Committee had to carry out to 
get facts and figures. In 1938 the total income for Lewis was 
£852,000 which gave a household income of £139 per annum, or 
the equivalent of £2.67 per week. This overall income was derived 
from crofting, fishing and tweed. No account was taken of the 
services of each sector. Each croft on Lewis, on average, produced 
an income of £49 per annum, added to which was the value of the 
peat cut which was equal to £24, giving the average crofting 
income per annum of £73, equivalent to £1.40 per week. 

There were more dependants in Lewis than in Great Britain as a 
whole, and the Committee were adamant that a Social Security 
Scheme, as outlined in the Beveridge Report, would be urgently 
needed in the post-War years. What also concerned the Economic 
Committee was the continual loss of population since the First 
World War. In that War, Lewis, as a community, contributed more 
to the fighting services of the British Empire than had any other 
similar community in the whole Empire. In addition, the mass 
leaching of the population due to emigration was something Lewis 
could not afford. The Report said that the alarming decline in 
population was doubly worrying since the natural resources of the 
island had never been fully utilised. More important, the Report 
said, was their sense of tragic loss that in Lewis, as in other 
Highland areas, “a people should thus diminish in numbers whose 
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aid has been so earnestly sought (and no less eagerly tended) in 
times of crisis”. 

The Economic Committee surmised correctly that neither the 
land alone, not even with the fishing industry, could support the 
population of Lewis. In any case the fishing fleet had been in 
decline since the end of the First World War and the lack of 
suitable boats aggravated the situation. It was noted that the 
trawling industry sailing out of Hull, Grimsby, Fleetwood and 
Aberdeen were taking all the advantage of the fish resources 
round the island, with the local fleet, such as it was, picking up the 
crumbs from the rich trawler owners’ tables. It was recognised 
that the Harris Tweed industry went no little way to fill the 
industrial gap in the island’s economic base. But other light 
industries were needed, such as that which could be based on 
brick- making and the island’s resources of peat. There was also a 
suggestion that the potential of wind, tidal and hydro-electric 
power should be explored. 

On the Town Planning side, it was suggested that Stornoway 
should be zoned for industrial development whilst the 
development of Stornoway as a sea-port needed only the provision 
of more facilities. It was recognised that the fishing port was 
already well organised, perhaps a tribute to the efforts of the Pier 
and Harbour Commission to maintain Stornoway as a base of 
importance on the west coast of Scotland. 

The suggestion was made that a trading estate be set up in the 
town, in the light of the principles which the Government applied 
in distressed areas aimed at encouraging new industries. 

The Rural Planning Report created problems for the 
Association, in the light of the many conflicting views they got 
from a questionnaire sent to rural members of the Association. 
Urban drift, the migration from the country into Stornoway, was a 
major problem seen by the Committee in purely economic terms. 
The only way the Committee saw to stem the drift into Stornoway 
was the creation of a new town to be built on the west side, where 
new light industries could be located in an effort to maintain the 
fragile populations of crofting townships. Housing conditions 
were bad in rural Lewis, with over 4000 new dwellings required 
to house the population. 

The work of the Social Committee had hardly begun when the 
Government published a White Paper on a National Health 
Service. So the Committee decided to produce an Interim Report. 
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This rapid action was prompted by the intention to include the 
Outer Hebrides in the Inverness Hospital region of the five regions 
proposed for Scotland. The Association was completely opposed 
to this and suggested that the islands be attached to the Western 
Region centred on Glasgow. The Report gives a revealing insight 
into the perceptions of the people of Lewis, in the context of their 
relations with the mainland. The Reports considered there to be 
only two solutions to the problem: either separation of the 
Western Isles from the counties of Ross and Cromarty for the 
purpose of Health Service only, or to create an independent 
administrative unit to cater for the islands. And the Committee 
decided that Glasgow should be the place one should be in when 
one was really ill. They complained about the proposal in the 
Government’s White Paper, saying it showed “a lack of 
knowledge and understanding of the real implications of the 
geographical position of the islands in relation to the rest of the 
country, and the orientation of the population”. The Committee 
maintained that the Outer Hebrides were a complete unit in 
themselves and, indeed, there were few units so compact and so 
entirely separated from the rest of the country. 

But Stornoway Town Council, with its administrative links with 
Ross and Cromarty, took umbrage at the suggestion. The 
Councillors merely decided to note the Association’s Report and 
to take no action on it. Several of them said that the Town Council 
would do their best for the people of Lewis without the 
interference of the Lewis Association. 

The Harris Tweed industry was recognised as being an 
essential, if not vital, element in the economic base of Lewis. Of 
that there was no doubt in anybody’s minds as the Economic 
Committee started work on this particular topic. However, splits 
began to show themselves and when the final draft Report came to 
be presented to the Association’s members for ratification, sparks 
started to fly. In essence the dispute centred around the 
importation of yarn from the mainland. The mill owners were 
against it while the smaller and independent producers were for it. 

To give some background to the controversy: the 1934 revision 
of the Harris Tweed Trade Mark took in the provision of mill-spun 
yarn, spun on the islands, in the definition of what Harris Tweed 
was. The Association, or the majority of its members, saw that this 
had led to a division of the industry into three sections: spinners, 
independent producers and weavers. The spinning consisted of 
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four firms operating in Stornoway who dyed, spun, and finished 
the wool, and they were also the largest sellers of the cloth. The 
weavers were usually crofters who wove the yarn for the spinners, 
but they themselves could become independent producers by 
weaving for their own market. The independent producers bought 
yarn from the mills, had the tweed woven by a weaver and then 
found a market for it. 

The 1934 revision of the Trade Mark effectively cut off supplies 
of the yarn from the Scottish mainland and gave Stornoway mills 
a monopoly which was opposed by the independents, who tended 
to use mainland yarn. 

The Association’s solution to the problem was to place the 

Hebridean spinners on a legal obligation to supply the in- 
dependent producers and to give them adequate supplies of their 
yarn, of the same quality as the spinners produced for their own 
use and at a cost which was comparable with mainland imported 
yarn. 
When the matter came to the crunch, the Association’s Report 
was passed either by majority or by unanimous acclaim. The 
Treasurer of the Association, Robert Pringle, then produced a 
Minority Report, in which he pointed out that the Association had 
135 Ordinary Members and 16 Associate Members. Of the 
Ordinary Members 19 were resident outside Lewis. At the 
meeting at which the Harris Tweed Report was submitted, only 25 
Ordinary Members were present, of whom 19 signed the sederunt. 
Thus, Pringle was at pains to point out, the Report was to be 
issued on behalf of the Association approved by less than 15 
percent of the membership. In addition, he complained that the 
Report had been passed for approval page by page instead of 
paragraph by paragraph. Pringle then produced a Minority Report, 
which was not submitted nor discussed by the Association; but it 
was printed in the Association’s main Report No. 2 to record the 
minority views. 

This rift in the Association, which had been reasonably 
harmonious until then, was eventually healed over. But two points 
are of interest and are worth mentioning. In the whole debate 
about the Harris Tweed industry, there was no mention of the 
harm that might be done to Harris Tweed had mainland-spun yarn 
been allowed to be imported into Lewis, and the consequent effect 
this might have on the market which was under the impression 
that the cloth was a wholly island-made product. The other point 
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is interesting, in that the Association was clearly concerned that 
production and the technology for production should be 
subservient to social goals related to the island’s needs and not to 
economic goals. But in this case these two objectives could not be 
reconciled. 

The second report also contained recommendations on the 
provision of hydro-electric generation in Lewis. In 1944 only 
Stornoway had a supply provided by the Stornoway Electrical 
Supply Company and generated from the power station on 
Ropework Road, now Westview Terrace. A year earlier 
Parliament had passed the Hydro-electric (Scotland) Bill which 
set up the North of Scotland Hydro-electric Board. The Board was 
in the process of taking over the power stations in the Highlands 
and Grampian though it would not officially own them until 
vesting day in April 1948. The Association thought it was an 
opportune time to suggest to the Board that the water resources of 
Lewis might be amenable to development. It suggested the 
economic exploitation of the water power resources of the basin 
of Loch Langavat and the Grimersta River. 

It was also proposed that a plentiful supply of electricity would 
benefit the Loch Roag area in the provision of refrigeration plants 
to develop the fishing industry on the west side of the island. In 
addition the availability of cheap electricity throughout the island 
would, in the Association’s opinion, provide an incentive for the 
setting up of light industry in the island. 

Four other Reports were to follow up to the year 1954, though 
by this time the enthusiasm was dying away and only the hard 
core of committed and dedicated members battled on to complete 
the programme on which the Association had embarked in 
January 1943. 

But in 1949 a Special Report was produced, quite outside the 
Association’s declared remit but on a subject which, it was 
thought, merited a vociferous response. This was a rebuttal of 
comments, statements and opinions of a book called ‘The Western 
Isles’ and written by Alasdair Alpin MacGregor. The 
Association’s ‘Critical Analysis’, as it was called, ran to 48 pages. 

As most people will know, Alasdair Alpin MacGregor had won 
for himself a literary reputation with his many writings about the 
Western Isles. There was more than a touch of the Celtic twilight 
in his books, which was a popular fad at the time. What he failed 
to do, particularly in the context of his wide readership, was to 
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write specifically on the many social and economic problems 
which the island had to contend with. If he had taken these 
problems to heart and acted as some kind of Hebridean 
propagandist, he might have done some good for those islanders 
whose friendship he claimed. His predilection for such causes as 
teetotalism, anti-vivisection and vegetarianism marked him out as 
a man apart from the common herd. 

What really concerned the Lewis Association was the potential 
damage that the book might cause to its own efforts in the 
promotion of social welfare and economic development in the 
island. The Association’s Report, No. 6 in the Series, said: “The 
disputed allegations, if left unrefuted, might very well have, as no 
doubt they are calculated to have, a serious effect on Government 
efforts to improve the economic conditions of the people of the 
Hebrides. 

And again: “Hebrideans at home can afford to laugh at the 
absurdity of the allegations but the case is altogether different with 
Isles folk away from home — girls in service in respectable 
establishments, in hotels where they have earned high praise for 
efficiency and reliability, in colleges and institutions where a 
clean reputation is essential, and lads seeking employment on the 
mainland, in the cities and ports. Their interests are seriously 
affected and must be protected at all costs”. 

In order that there should be no comeback on the Association, 
as a home-grown biased report, it was left to Dr. George Ferrier to 
provide a critical analysis, because he was not a native of Lewis 
but from a Lowland city, which ensured that the criticism met with 
the required objectivity needed to challenge MacGregor’s 
allegations. 

The actual Report was the remit of a small sub-committee 
comprising James Shaw Grant, James Thomson of Bayble and 
George Ferrier. Both Grant and Thomson, with their intimate 
knowledge of the Western Isles, combed through MacGregor’s 
book to imp out all the factual inaccuracies and innuendos, while 
Ferrier looked at the book in critical literary terms. 

MacGregor’s book was published in October 1949. By mid- 
November the basis for the Association’s Report was ready and it 
was presented in January to the Association’s Annual General 
Meeting when it was proposed to print 1000 copies. It was not 
until July that it was finally made available to the public. Copies 
of the Report were sent to all the Scottish newspapers, the Scottish 
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Office, the House of Commons Library and the libraries in 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Dundee and Edinburgh. 

Basically the Association regarded MacGregor’s book as a 
slanderous attack on the good name of the people of the Western 
Isles. On the other hand, the Association’s Report, perhaps, 
revealed some of the sensitivities of the native born Lewis people. 
I know this from my own experience when I was in the army at 
the time. The newspapers had a field day with the contents of the 
book and this filtered through to all aspects of life, not least the 
Army camp in which I was billeted. My mates saw that I was not 
lazy, dirty, drunken, immoral and cruel, which was the picture 
painted by MacGregor. Even so I was often jokingly asked when 
I last had a bath. 

After the appearance of the book, MacGregor got the message 
that never again would he be welcome on Lewis and I suspect he 
regretted ever having written the book in the way he did. I might 
mention that many years later when I was looking for 
photographic illustrations for a book I was writing on the Uists 
and Barra, I wrote to him asking if he might have some suitable 
pictures. He sent me half a dozen, saying I could use them as I 
wished, but only on condition that there would be no 
acknowledgement of the source because, as he put it in his own 
words, “that acknowledgement would detract from the sales of 
your own book”. That was around 1970, nearly twenty years after 
his own ‘Western Isles’ book. So he still felt he had done the 
islands a disservice. 

The Lewis Association’s series of Reports were completed by 
the appearance of one on fishing and another on agriculture and 
crofting. The Report on fishing appeared in two parts. The first 
was in the form of a pamphlet and was produced in 1947 in time 
to put the case to the Herring Fishing Board for Stornoway to be 
recognised as a major fishing port. The full Report on the fishing 
industry appeared early in 1959. 

In 1947 a Government Committee on the Herring Industry 
appeared which gave Stornoway a very low ranking in the list of 
recommended herring ports. Not only that but this Committee did 
not exclude the dumping of Norwegian herring. As for 
Stornoway’s winter herring catches, which are reasonably 
significant in economic terms, they were not even mentioned. 

This fact riled the Association, which pointed out that it was the 
dumping of Norwegian herring in the winter months of the years 
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before the War which had delivered the final blow to Stornoway’s 
winter fishing — not Hitler nor the depression said the Association. 
The Association also urged the development of white fishing 
which, although it was at the time less important than the herring, 
had the potential to provide full employment for the island’s 
fishermen. It also recommended the closing of the Minch to 
trawlers, thus protecting inshore fishermen, and the development 
of lobster fishing which, it was claimed, had kept many rural 
communities alive in otherwise depressed years. 

The last of the Association’s Reports, No. 7, appeared in 1954, 
and was produced with an Appendix which was in the nature of a 
Memorandum submitted to the Commission of Enquiry into 
Crofting Conditions, under the Chairmanship of Professor Taylor 
of Aberdeen, usually known as the Taylor Commission. One 
interesting point to mention here is that the Association 
acknowledged that it could no longer claim to speak for the people 
of Lewis as it had done in 1943. In fact, the Association was in its 
final phase of life as a body promoting the welfare and 
development of the island. 

The Association had many recommendations to make, including 
a very radical proposal, which was the formation of township co- 
operative farms where all a township’s arable and grazing land 
would be pooled to form one unit and managed competently, with 
the manager answerable to an elected Township Committee. Each 
crofter would have an equal voice in the conduct of affairs and 
might retain half an acre of land for his own use. It was argued by 
the Association that this form of organisation would best fit into 
the welfare state system as the crofter would then be an employed 
person able to receive all kinds of benefits to which, under the 
crofter designation, he was unable to have access. 

Less revolutionary ideas included allowing crofters who 
favoured individual action to be able to fence off their share of the 
common grazing and thus obtain a reasonable-sized holding, or 
for others to take part in the co-operative improvement of the 
common grazings. If that sounds familiar to us today, one wonders 
whether in fact the Association’s ideas did eventually filter 
through, albeit m later years. 

In addition to its work in researching and publishing Reports, 
the Lewis Association conducted a bombardment of all kinds of 
official and semi-official agencies, Government Departments and 
the like. Considering that by 1949 or so the work load was 
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increasingly falling on very few shoulders, one cannot but admire 
the tenacity of those who lasted the course and had faith in what 
the Association was founded to do. 

By the year 1948 it was obvious that the Association was 
running into some trouble with a serious fall in its membership. At 
the end of 1943 it had attracted 199 members. By 1948 it had less 
than fifty members. Its last Annual General Meeting in 1954 had 
8 members attending. It failed to attract to its membership many 
of the returning ex-servicemen. It also failed to attract a 
substantial membership from rural Lewis, which compounded the 
popular view of the Association that it was composed of 
Stornoway-based middle-class businessmen and their friends. In 
its early months the Association invited members to join who had 
then to have their request for membership filtered by ballot. In 
other words, a vetting system operated. Fortunately this method of 
joining was done away with. But the image of the Association 
being exclusive remained. Even when it was proposed to increase 
membership by offering crofters a special rate of subscription, at 
five shillings a year, that was defeated when the motion was put 
to an AGM. 

An attempt was made to form branches in rural Lewis, through 
holding meetings, which it did in Leurbost, Shawbost and 
Carloway. Only Carloway formed a Branch with four full 
members and twelve associates. The officials of the Branch were 
three teachers and one councillor, leaving the ordinary crofters 
without official voice. The Carloway Branch, however, did last 
some years. 

Other problems beset the Association. Its leading and founding 
light, [an Carmichael, left Lewis in 1947. In that same year two 
other stalwarts, the lawyer, Stephen Maclean, and Captain T.C. 
MacDonald, died. If you have read James Shaw Grant’s book on 
Donald Munro, the Lewis Chamberlain, you will know that he 
mentions Stephen Maclean’s poor health. Despite this, Maclean 
did a great deal of work for the Association, all from his bedroom. 
He was responsible for all the Association’s legal work, had 
prepared submissions to the Water (Scotland) Bill and wrote the 
pamphlet on the fishing industry shortly before his death. I 
mention Stephen Maclean as one example of the dedication of the 
people who formed the Association. He was typical. 

From 1947 or 1948 the Association was in serious decline. Pleas 
for an increased membership came to nothing. At the 1950 AGM 
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only six people were present who decided to keep the Association 
in being just to respond to any matters affecting the island that 
might crop up. At the 1951 AGM, James Thomson, the President 
since Carmichael’s departure, announced that plans to give the 
Association a new lease of life had been fruitless. 

In 1951 there was held in Stornoway the “Lewis Economic 
Conference” which was attended by MP’s, Government officials 
and members of public authorities. It is my opinion that it was the 
Association who had prepared the ground for such a conference. 
Certainly the leading lights of the Association were allowed to 
approach the Conference on such subjects as fishing, Harris 
Tweed, crofting and freight costs. 

The last major action of the Association, when less than ten 
active members remained, was to submit evidence to the Taylor 
Commission on Crofting in 1952. It says something about the 
quality of the evidence that Angus Macleod, Jim Grant and James 
Thomson were invited by the Commission to give oral evidence 
when it visited Lewis in May 1952. Two years later, in 1954, the 
Association was finally wound up. 

A meeting had been called in September 1953 to approve the 
Agriculture Report but failed to get a quorum. At that meeting it 
was resolved to dissolve the Association if the next meeting was 
inquorate. It was, and an advert appeared in the Gazette which 
included the following announcement: 

“To consider a motion that, having by the preparation of the 
Report on Agriculture, completed the original programme of 
work, the Association now be wound up, and that the authority be 
delegated to the executive committee to make arrangements for 
the publication and distribution of the Report on Agriculture, the 
completion of any outstanding business, the lodging of the 
Minutes of the Association and a copy of the Reports in 
Stornoway Public Library, and the application of any funds still 
remaining in the hands of the Association to the provision of 
trophies, to be known as the Lewis Association Trophies, for any 
suitable public purpose connected with the social or educational 
life of the island, and/or to the assisting of any approved local 
charity.” 

The meeting which met to dissolve the Association, only just 
managed to muster the required quorum. Outstanding business 
took until October 1956 to conclude, but effectively eleven years 
after its foundation in 1943 the Lewis Association faded into the 
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history books. The final amount lying to the Association’s credit 
in 1956 was just over £85, which was disbursed in suitably 
inscribed trophies, one to Lews Castle College and the other to the 
Nicolson Institute. Any balance of money left was to be donated 
to the Lewis Crofters Society and money from the sales of the 
Association’s Reports to be given to the Lewis Hospital Patients 
and Staff Comforts Fund. 

When the Lewis Association was formed, the Second World 
War was at its height but with the tide in the European arena 
turning in favour of the Allies. It was thus natural for some people 
to think ahead to the cessation of hostilities and the time when 
national Government would begin a programme of rebuilding in 
the country. 

The members of the Association were fully conscious of what 
had happened to Lewis after the First World War, and they were 
determined history should not repeat itself. This they did by 
looking at a wider horizon of aspects which directly affected the 
island. They looked at these in depth, analysed what they found 
and extrapolated that to the future of the possible. After all, getting 
things done today is the art of the possible. 

The main problem with the Association was that it was not 
wholly representative of the Lewis population, though, to be fair, 
it did its best to broaden the base and composition of its 
membership. There is much that can be done by Committees, but 
as we all know, real progress can only be achieved when matters 
are placed in the hands of a few and, ideally, a Committee of one. 
This, inevitably, was the modus operandi used by the Association. 
This meant that to obtain the Association’s membership approval 
of the Reports, the philosophy, largely undeclared, was already 
embedded in the words of the Reports. This is not to say that they 
contained hidden agendas, but simply to indicate that the 
proposals for community development were tinged with 
preconceived thinking. Having said that, it must be stressed that 
while the Association itself was non-political, many of the 
proposals were undoubtedly socialist in content. I suppose that 
reflects the situation where, if the needs of a society are to be 
catered for, an element of socialism must be included. 

The other problem was the Association’s thinking that having 
produced a Report, action by agencies, including Government, 
would follow automatically. It did not, though undoubtedly the 
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political administrator did allow the Association’s Reports to fall 
into his pool of thinking. 

In its way, the Association found itself in the position of a think- 
tank and a pressure group. It had its modest successes, such as the 
amendment to the Water (Scotland) Bill and, at a local level, the 
encouragement of the formation of a bus co-operative in the Point 
area of Lewis. Despite the wide distribution of its Reports, it failed 
to function as a successful lobby group. It did, however, get a lot 
of publicity, engineered as it was by James Shaw Grant, being in 
the newspaper business himself. 

Where the Association failed, if one can use that word, was in 
its ability to take the whole of Lewis with it, to promote the 
Association as an island-based body, absorbing the thoughts and 
aspirations of the native population of Lewis. Had that occurred 
the Association would have won its laurels and, indeed, it might 
still be in existence today, acting as a community sounding board 
against which all development proposals for Lewis coming in 
from outside agencies might be bounced off, tested and then 
adjusted to meet the desires of the island. 

It would be unkind to describe the Association as a gathering of 
talking heads. Yet in effect that is what it was. It was concerned 
only to gather information and opinions and present these in its 
Reports. It, somewhat naively, expected immediate action to be 
taken on its well-argued and well-presented cases by those who 
worked in the corridors of political power in Edinburgh or 
wherever. Had the Association been a more active body, using 
more persuasive tactics, such as mounting popular public 
meetings, using emotive forces stemming from public outcries, 
and using cross-party political support, much more might have 
been gained for Lewis. 

But despite its failure to achieve much which was worthwhile 
the formation of the Lewis Association was an indication that the 
island initiative was alive and well, even in the dark days of a war. 

Today, any student of the socio-economic history of the 
Highlands and Islands will recognise in what has happened to the 
region since the middle 1950’s many of the ideas and proposals 
contained in the Association’s Reports. So, | maintain that while, 
in its own time, the Association might not have achieved great 
things, its ideas did percolate into the decades after the 
Association had itself dissolved. 
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Was it, indeed, the Association, which set up the Highlands and 
Islands Advisory Panel which group tackled the same social and 
economic areas of concern that the Lewis Association addressed? 
It is no little coincidence that the Chairman of the Panel for its first 
few years was Malcolm MacMillan, then M.P. for the Western 
Isles. 

The relative success of the Lewis Association sparked off other 
community initiatives. Even in Lewis, shortly after the Lewis 
Association disappeared, the Pairc Association was formed with a 
programme of activities including many of the ideas which 
stemmed from the Lewis Association. In the Pairc Association’s 
Second Report there are a number of original proposals for 
fishing, seaweed, shellfish, knitting, tourism, and the creation of a 
model village. As with the Lewis Association, the Pairc 
Association’s proposals lacked the political follow-through, 
though it did have one signal success. That was the eventual 
setting up of the seaweed processing plant at Keose. 

Perhaps the Lewis Association was a child of its time and, like 
a prophet, little honoured in its own country. One might ask 
whether even now there is a need for a community forum looking 
at the potential for beneficial change which Lewis sorely needs 
today. In fact, with the plethora of development agencies littering 
the development horizon at present who really needs another one? 

And yet. . .who is to say that there is not a good case for setting 
up a monitoring organisation, if only to draw all the threads 
together to produce a weave with a pattern in it which would 
indicate the shape of the Lewis future? It 1s no bad thing to know, 
with some certainty, where we and our children are going. 
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Appendix 
MEMORANDUM 
With reference to 


PROPOSED ASSOCIATION OR COUNCIL TO FURTHER 
THE INTERESTS OF ALL CITIZENS OF THE BURGH OF 
STORNOWAY AND THE ISLAND OF LEWIS, AND TO 
INITIATE SCHEMES FOR THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE. 


1. CONSIDERATIONS WHICH FAVOUR SUCH AN 
ASSOCIATION 


(i) The remoteness of the Island from national and local 
government centres calls for an organised effort locally to 
make the needs of the citizens known and appreciated. 

(ii) The interest of a much larger number than at present in the 
social and economic welfare of the Island is likely to be 
created by such an Association, and those already active in 
this sphere will be encouraged and stimulated. 

(iii) It may be suggested that such an Association will merely 
overlap with the Local Authority as represented by the 
Town and Country Councils; that need not be the case. The 
function of the local Authority is to administer existing 
legislation, whereas the function of the proposed 
Association will go much further than that. 

(iv) There are some questions of great urgency, such as Milk 
Supply, which call for immediate and determined action. 

(v) Above all, its is obvious that great changes in the social and 
Economic field are on the horizon; it will be all to the good 
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if there exists locally a body of informed opinion which is 
in a position to plan aliead, and prepare the public for such 
changes. 


2. THE SPIRIT THAT SHOULD ANIMATE SUCH AN 
ASSOCIATION 3 


It is of paramount importance that the action of the Association 
do not become suspect for the lack of clear definition of its 
guiding principles. Accordingly, the most careful consideration 
should be given to what these parameters are to be in the outset. 


The following may be regarded as minimum requirements in 
this respect: 


(1) 


The public welfare shall be the Association’s first aim and 


_ object. This does not mean that members will not benefit 


(ii) 
Gii) 


(iv) 


by the actions of the Association for it may be assumed that 
what is in the interests of the citizens as a whole will 
benefit most of them individually. It does mean, however, 
that no single member or group of members can receive 
benefit at the expense of the rest of the community. 
The Association will be non-political, but will be at liberty 
to use political means to attain its ends. 
No obstacle other than the test for membership should be 
placed in the way of all sections of the community being 
represented on the Association. An opportunity should be 
given to members and office-bearers of local authorities 
and such bodies as the Stornoway Trust, the Castle Trust, 
the Harbour Commission and the Lewis Hospital, to be 
members. 

No one shall be a member of the Association who cannot 

subscribe conscientiously, and without reservation, to the 

following fundamental principles:- 

(a) There is a Law of God to which all men must conform 
in their social, economic, and political relationships; 
the Spirit of this Law is taught in the doctrines of the 
Christian Faith. 

(b) The resources of this Island and of the seas around it 
should be used as God’s gifts to all the people of the 
Island, and used with due consideration for the present 
and future generations. 
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(c) Every child should find itself a member of a family 
housed with decency and dignity, so that 1t may grow 
up a member of the family and the community in a 
happy fellowship, unspoilt by under-feeding, over- 
crowding, by dirty and drab surroundings, or by 
monotony of environment. 

(d) Every citizen should be secure in the possession of such 
income as will enable him tO maintain a home and 
bring up children in such conditions as described in 
paragraph (c) above. 

(e) The community should provide for its members during 
their leisure time, such facilities as will afford them 
healthy physical, social and cultural recreation to 
enable them to enjoy a full personal hfe. 


3. THE ASSOCIATION'S TASK 
Broadly speaking, the Association’s task will be to survey the 
whole life of the Community in its social and economic aspects, 
with a view to action along definite lines. This may be set out in 
detail as follows:- 


SOCIAL 


(i) EDUCATION — Account to be taken of the 
probable raising of the school age to 18, and what 
provision should be made by way of technical 
education for Agriculture, Navigation, Fishing, 
Weaving etc. 

Gi) PUBLIC HEALTH — The whole field will be 
surveyed with particular reference to surgical, 
medical and hospital services; the incidence of 
T.B.; the remedy of public nuisances such as Fish 
Offals, pavements etc; sewage purification; 
provision of wholesome supply of water. 

Gi) TOWN PLANNING — This is a basic task; too 
much time cannot be spent on it. It should be 
started from whatever plan already exists. 

av) HOUSING — The need is patent. 

(v) RECREATIONAL & CULTURAL — The pro- 
vision of playing fields for each district, of an 
Institute, and swimming pond for Stornoway 
deserve consideration. 
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(vi) 


(1) 


(11) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 
(vi) 
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ALCOHOL - It is obvious that we have not yet 
reached the stage where complete prohibition is 
possible, or even desirable, but the question of 
control by the community should be considered. 
It is appreciated that this is a very delicate matter; 
but for all that, there are many reasons why it 
should be investigated. 


ECONOMIC 


AGRICULTURE - to consider development with 
special reference to the provision of an adequate 
and wholesome milk supply throughout the Island 
FISHING — to survey the present position in all 
sections, and consider ways and means for a 
regular supply of fish for local consumption. 
TWEED — to survey the position with a view to 
possible development. 

PEAT — to survey with a view to economic 
development, and local fuel supply. 

SEAWEED - to survey the position. 
AFFORESTATION — to survey with a view to 
development. 


i) TRANSPORT — This subject should receive 


careful consideration, with special reference to 
forms of transport, as they affect, or are likely to 
affect, the social and economic life of the Island. 
Transport by air, road, rail and sea, and the 
charges for passengers and freight are obviously 
of first importance. A special effort will require to 
be made to assess the order of magnitude of the 
development of air transport after the War, and its 
probable effect on the life of the Island. 


(vili) POWER SUPPLY — to survey the position. 


Gx) NEW INDUSTRIES — to consider possibilities. 


4, PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


At the outset, the proposed Association will require to apply its 
mind to sketching a picture of what the position is likely to be 
on the successful conclusion of the War, and to plan accordingly 
for, say, the next fifty years. In this preliminary approach the 
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factor of costs should be entirely ignored. Let it be assumed that 
the money does not enter into the problem, or that if it does, 
there will be so much of it available, along with human effort, 
that it is no longer part of the problem. This would appear to be 
the only satisfactory way in which a true clear picture of 
requirements can be obtained. 


Generally speaking, the following considerations will have to be 

carefully weighed in assessing the character of the future, and 

what it is likely to be in the Island of Lewis:- 

(i) Reports of Commissions and Committees appointed by 
Government, such as 


Uthwatt Interim Report 

Hydro-Electric Report 

Interim Report of the Scottish Housing 

Advisory Committee, 

Beveridge Report. 
as well as any other Reports dealing with the Highlands 
and Islands, even if some of them are now somewhat 
dated. 

(ii) The hiatus, while the Nation regains its breath. 

(iii) The change over from war-time industry and economics to 
peace time operations and conditions. 

(iv) The return and rehabilitation of large numbers of men and 
women now on service. 

(v) The removal of restrictions on the freedom of 
commodities and markets, and to what extent and how 
soon these shall be removed. 

(vi) The political situation. 

(vii) Reforms or changes in local government, and the probable 
introduction of the principle of regionalisation. 

(viii) Restoration of normal transport services, and the 
development of air transport. 

(xi) Possible nationalisation of some services and industries 
such as transport and coal. 

(x) The likelihood that the war will end in the West a 
considerable time before it does in the East. 

(xi) The probable extension of reciprocal trade with Russia 

(xii) The international situation 

(xiii) The reclamation of land for dairy farming. 











RELIGION AND THE LAND QUESTION: 
THE CLERICAL EVIDENCE TO THE 
NAPIER COMMISSION' 


Dr ALLAN W. MACCOLL, MA, MPHIL. 
6th December, 2002 


The appointment of a Royal Commission to ‘enquire into the 
condition of the crofters and cottars in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland’ in March 1883 was greeted with widespread 
expectation in the crofting areas. One Free Church minister, 
Alexander Davidson of South Harris, believed the Commission 
had ‘a most sacred — I had almost said divine — duty entrusted to 
them. The state of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland for many 
generations to come will be influenced either for good or evil by 
their report.’* Presbyterian ministers had been prominent in calling 
for an enquiry into the social and economic condition of the 
crofting communities before the Napier Commission was 
established. At a meeting of the Federation of Celtic Societies in 
Glasgow, in January 1883, Evan Gordon, minister of Duke Street 
Free Church, moved that 


a Royal Commission is urgently needed to inquire into the 
condition of Highland crofters with the view to remedial 
legislation ... They had a right to demand a Royal Commision 
and they would insist on their constitutional rights being 
granted. They would require to watch the construction of that 
Commission and see that the proper persons were put forward 
to give evidence.’ 


This article examines the contributions of ministers and priests 
to the Commission and suggests that their testimonies formed 
such an important part of the overall body of evidence that their 
wider role in relation to land issues must be reconsidered. 


The Royal Commission, the clergy and land reform 

Far more than a narrow enquiry into tenurial relations and the 
technicalities of land useage, the Napier Commission gathered a 
great deal of valuable information about the state of the crofting 
communities in the Highlands and Islands. James Hunter has 
described Napier as the ‘single most important source of 
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information about the social and economic situation in the 
Highlands in the later nineteenth century’.* Indeed the evidence 
gathered by the Commission has been cited as a source in all the 
major studies of the ‘crofters’war’. Both I. M. M. MacPhail and I. 
F. Grigor draw heavily from the Napier evidence in their accounts. 
A. D. Cameron’s Go, Listen to the Crofters is a descriptive, 
ethnological account of the Commission’s work. A. I. Macinnes 
touches on the Free Church contribution to the Commission in a 
more wide-ranging article on evangelicalism in the nineteenth- 
century Highlands.* The best synopsis of both the political and 
historical significance of Napier within the wider context of the 
land agitation and the role of the State in the Highland land 
question is the first chapter of E. A. Cameron’s Land for the 
People. Yet, despite the wide recognition of the Commission’s 
importance in the historiography, the clerical dimension has been 
largely overlooked. None of the above works, for example, 
contains a systematic analysis of the evidence submitted by 
ministers and priests.‘ 

The Commission was a major concession by the Government in 
favour of the claims of the crofters and land reformers, after a year 
of well publicised land agitation on Skye. The official response 
during the initial stages of the agitation was to hold out against 
demands for the establishment of an official inquiry into the state 
of the crofting areas. When by early 1883, it had become apparent 
that resolution of the agitation was beyond the capability of the 
traditional administrative alignment of the landed proprietors and 
the local authorities, Gladstone’s administration sanguinely hoped 
that the news of the Commission’s creation would in itself help to 
quell the agitation.’ 

The chairman of the Commission was Lord Napier and Ettrick, 
a former governor of Madras. The other commissioners were 
Donald Cameron of Lochiel, MP for Inverness-shire, Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie of Gairloch, Charles Fraser Mackintosh, MP for 
Inverness Burghs,* Professor Donald Mackinnon, recently 
appointed to the new Celtic chair at Edinburgh, and Alexander 
Nicolson, Gaelic scholar and sheriff substitute of Kirkcudbright. It 
was originally intended that one of the commissioners be a 
Presbyterian minister but political expediencies and 
denominational tensions made the choice of any one individual 
overly problematic. The division in the Free Church also affected 
the decision not to appoint a minister as a commissioner.’ By the 
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1880s the wide rift between theological conservatives, or 
‘constitutionalists’, who were strongest in the Highlands and a 
more liberal majority which drew its strength from the southern 
cities, was increasingly apparent." 

The Napier Commission is acknowledged by commentators as 
a watershed in modern Highland history.'' Whilst the Report itself 
was roundly criticised on all sides and never became the basis for 
legislation, the influence of the Commission on the development 
of the land reform movement in the Highlands was immense. 
Crofters had been able to speak openly against the existing regime 
and were able to read and hear about similar grievances 
throughout the Highlands and Islands when the evidence was 
published in the press. The combination of the organisation of the 
Highland Land Law Reform Association (hereafter HLLRA) and 
the effects of the Napier Commission in 1883 ensured that the 
land agitation moved from being a series of disparate and 
localised incidents to become a concerted, well-publicised 
offensive against Highland landlords. 

The actual evidence submitted by the vast majority of crofters 
and a number of pro-crofter land reformers on the one hand, and 
by landlords, factors and grazier farmers on the other, clearly 
demonstrates the gulf of opinion which existed between the 
protagonists in the debate during the 1880s. For the first time 
crofters were given an opportunity to state their grievances and 
many used the platform to recount the time of the clearances and 
assert their customary, historical claim to the land. They were 
seeking to set the record straight according to their own version of 
events. Much of the crofters’ testimony was contradicted by 
landlords and factors, both at the Commission’s hearings, in 
letters sent to the Commission and in the press. Yet the 
commissioners guardedly welcomed the oral evidence, stating that 
‘if the instances [of oppression] produced for our information are 
not specifically and literally true, they are akin to truth.’ Indeed, 
the crofters’ historical claims swayed Lord Napier to the extent 
that he recommended the rejuvenation of the communal 
‘township’ ideal in the final report. Under this scheme, land would 
be held in common by townships rather than by individual tenants 
and such townships would have the right to extend their holdings, 
indeed new townships were to be created to relieve land hunger. 
Although both Lochiel and Mackenzie dissented from this 
proposal, the fact that Napier was prepared to consider such a 
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drastic infringement of individual property rights demonstrates 
the potency of the historical aspect of the land reform argument.” 

The status of both ministers and elders in the Highlands is a 
matter of considerable importance. In the wake of evangelical 
revivals it is certain that both ministers and elders played a vital 
leadership role in Gaelic-speaking communities which had been 
radically altered by the impact of social change." The central 
authorities looked to the university-educated ministers to act both 
as the representatives and leaders of their communities, but also as 
the instruments whereby legal procedures, i.e. estate regulations, 
eviction orders, could be translated for and disseminated among a 
largely monoglot Gaelic-speaking population. The decline of the 
tacksman class and the alienation of crofting tenants from their 
largely absentee landlords ensured that alternative forms of 
leadership within Gaelic society were overwhelmingly found 
from within the evangelical movement. The large-scale adherence 
of the crofting population to the Free Church at the Disruption 
further strengthened the social significance of the new 
denomination’s office-bearers. By the 1880s the Free Church 
ministers had come to represent the natural social and intellectual 
leadership of the crofting communities." The Free Church 
ministry in particular was increasingly drawn from crofting 
backgrounds when the tacksmen — formerly the group from which 
Highland ministers originated — disappeared after the clearances. 
This process ensured that Highland Free Church ministers of the 
1880s were better acquainted with crofters’ poverty than at any 
previous period. Yet, on account of their education and status, the 
ministers formed a distinctive elite in Highland society and were 
usually respected by outsiders as objective observers of social 
conditions. 

This explains why eighty clergymen testified to the Napier 
Commission. The fact that in many localities it was the ministers 
who provided their church buildings for many of the 
Commission’s meetings underlines the importance of their 
involvement in the land issue. Indeed, the ministers frequently 
organised and prepared the delegates from the crofting townships. 
139 unpublished letters from ministers were received by the 
Commission Secretary, Malcolm MacNeill, which reveal that, in 
many localities, the clergy were responsible for the arrangements 
of the Commission’s sittings and the delegation of witnesses.” 
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Clerical submissions to the Commission, therefore, form a 
highly significant part of the overall body of evidence. Indeed, the 
figure of eighty clerical testimonies from a total of 775 witnesses 
underlines the disproportionately high contribution of ministers 
and priests to the enquiry. Fifty-eight ordained clergymen and one 
unordained congregational pastor spoke in person at one or more 
of the Commission’s sixty-one meetings. In addition, thirty-seven 
clergymen submitted written statements, twenty-one of whom had 
not testified in person before the Commission. From the total of 
eighty, forty-two ministers belonged to the Free Church of 
Scotland, twenty-eight to the Established Church of Scotland, 
eight were Roman Catholic clergymen and two were pastors of 
congregational churches.'* Given the extent of clerical involve- 
ment in the work of the Napier Commission it is surprising how 
consistently under-emphasised this contribution has been. 

Popular stereotypes of Calvinist ministers in the nineteenth- 
century Highlands, largely derived from Donald MacLeod’s 
Gloomy Memories, hold that the ministers took no interest in 
secular or social affairs, unless perhaps to augment their glebes at 
the expense of their crofting parishioners." In reality, however, 
the situation was far more complex, with ministers exhibiting a 
range of opinions on social questions. As Donald Meek makes 
clear, some ministers — most notably Donald MacCallum, 
Established Church minister of Waternish — held very advanced 
views on the land question.'* Such radicalism was founded on a 
distinctive cultural interpretation of the Gospel message of 
redemption and liberation which portrayed the crofters as 
suffering oppression at the hands of the landlords in the same 
manner as the children of Israel were held in bondage to Pharaoh. 
Unlike most of his colleagues, MacCallum had a tiny 
congregation in Skye, which afforded him opportunity to travel 
extensively with his message. He therefore came to occupy a 
unique demagogic position as the ‘prophet’ of Highland land 
reform. Few other ministers, however, were as willing to use such 
radical rhetoric in their public statements on the agitation. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the clerical evidence to the 
Napier Commission is the general consensus on land reform 
exhibited by the clergy across the denominational barriers. It 
would be wrong, of course, to ignore the stipendiary and legal 
positions of the different churches — which probably influenced 
attitudes to landholding and the status quo. Notwithstanding, it is 
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certain that clergymen from each denomination stood in a unique 
position both as representatives of their flocks to the outside world 
and as figures of moral authority within their own communities. 
This shared social status transcended denominational and 
theological boundaries and partly accounts for the clerical 
unanimity on the land issue. Certainly, a number of ministers 
appeared ambivalent or sceptical about the proposals of the land 
reformers yet, nonetheless, a clear pattern of sympathy for the 
crofters’ cause emerges from the testimonies of the majority. By 
examining samples from each denomination in turn it is possible 
to highlight and exemplify the main themes and motivations of the 
clerical evidence. 


The Free Church of Scotland 
[T]he Free Church teaching and the Free Church clergy are the 
cause of half the evils that afflict Sutherland.” 


The quotation above from the evidence of a tenant farmer 
reveals the perception amongst those hostile to land reform that 
the policy of the Free Church was decidedly pro-crofter. The 
unanimous resolution of the Free Church General Assembly on 
the Commission’s work in May 1883 might have further 
confirmed such perceptions: 


The Assembly, considering the great importance of a righteous 
settlement of the questions in connection with which the Royal 
Commission is at present taking evidence in the Highlands and 
Islands, as fitted to promote both the social and the spiritual 
welfare of the people, and considering, also, the extreme 
desirableness of full and impartial evidence regarding the actual 
condition of the people in order to (sic) such a settlement, 
recommend to all ministers and members of the Free Church in 
the districts still to be visited by the Commission, that they do 
what they can towards securing that thoroughly reliable 
evidence be laid before it; and further instruct the Committee on 
the Highlands to watch over the present inquiry, so as it may 
affect the social and spiritual interests of the population.” 


The Free Church represented a large majority of the crofter 
population in the Highlands and Islands and it is perhaps not 
surprising that Free Church ministers were the most numerous 
and, generally the least reticent, clerical grouping to give 
evidence. Thirty-two ministers of the Free Church testified in 
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person at the Commission’s various sittings and ten others 
submitted written statements. Seven submitted statements and 
also testified in person. Allowing for certain social, economic and 
religious differences between localities within the region, this 
selection from the evidence has been arranged geographically, 
largely following the Commission’s own itinerary. 

It is noticeable that only a very small number of the Free Church 
ministers who appeared before Napier gave the impression that 
they were unwilling or unable to express opinions on the kind of 
social and economic issues that fell within the Commission’s 
remit. Perhaps the most striking example of such reticence is 
contained in the testimony of John MacKay, Free Church minister 
on St. Kilda. The Commission’s St. Kilda sitting was held in 
MackKay’s church and he opened the proceedings with a Gaelic 
prayer. MacKay was undoubtedly familiar with the state of the St. 
Kildan economy, which, according to another of the witnesses, 
had reduced the people to a state of poverty in the last year worse 
than anything that they had experienced in previous years. But 
MacKay preferred not to be drawn into the debate, ‘Well, I don’t 
know any reasonable complaint they have. They know themselves 
better. You can hear what they have to say about the rent and some 
sheep.’” It must, however, be remembered that of all the witnesses 
to the Commission, the people of St. Kilda were the only group 
who had received no prior warning and therefore had no chance to 
prepare statements — the minister was no exception in this regard.” 

On Skye — the hub of the agitation — only two Free Church 
ministers gave evidence in person, despite the fact that five of the 
thirteen Skye sittings were held in various Free Churches 
throughout the island. Four Skye ministers submitted written 
statements, one of whom, Finlay Graham of Sleat, had previously 
testified in person to the Commission in May and was known to 
be sympathetic to the crofters’ grievances. Indeed, Graham co- 
operated with the Established Church minister of Sleat, Alexander 
Cameron, in preparing the crofters to give evidence.” He was of 
the opinion that there was plenty of agricultural land in Sleat 
which could be taken from the large holdings of the grazier 
farmers and restored to the crofters ‘at fair rents’. Graham stated 
that, ‘I have never met any of the crofters but are willing to pay 
any fair rent for good land’. He was opposed to mass emigration 
believing it better to ‘assist them at home’.* Graham was reported 
to have encouraged crofters to join the HLLRA and to state their 
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grievances to Lord MacDonald, the local landlord.” In 1884 he 
was involved in mediating between the MacDonald estate and the 
crofters in a rent strike, when he advised them to pay their rents 
but to make their complaints known in order to obtain redress.” 

Angus Galbraith, minister on the Isle of Raasay — which was 
part of the Skye Free Presbytery — demonstrated a thorough 
knowledge of the social and agricultural condition of Raasay in 
his written submission. Galbraith, who was a prominent 
constitutionalist and remained outside the union with the United 
Presbyterians in 1900, was absent from the island when the 
Commission came to Raasay. He refers to the role that he himself 
played in defusing possible resistance to large rent increases, by 
urging the people to comply with the landlord’s terms, ‘in the 
interest of peace’, depite considering these terms ‘very hard’. 
Galbraith considered that ‘the crofter population have real 
grievances’ and suggested that more land be given to the crofters, 
that factorial powers be curtailed, that security of tenure be 
extended to crofters’ holdings and that compensation for 
improvements or stock damage be assessed by independently 
appointed valuators.* 

The other Free Church ministers on Skye who submitted written 
statements, James Ross of Bracadale, Joseph Lamont of Snizort 
and John MacPhail of Kilmuir, expressed sympathy with the 
crofters and wished to see more land given to them. According to 
Lamont many crofters had come near to starvation during the 
recent dearth. MacPhail was placed in a difficult position because 
Major Fraser of Kilmuir had helped the Free Church in the 
building of churches despite the fact that Fraser was notorious for 
high-handedness. MacPhail mentioned Fraser’s beneficence to the 
Free Church but, at the same time, stressed his belief in the 
necessity of land reform and his opposition to eviction and 
emigration.” Notwithstanding such approval of land reform, 
MacPhail’s failure to encourage direct resistance to Fraser’s estate 
management was later attacked by the prominent American land 
reformer Henry George during George’s second visit to Scotland 
in 1884-5. MacPhail had allegedly advised the crofters ‘to obey 
the law and trust to Providence for reform’ but this doctrine was 
‘only fit for slaves’, according to George, who warned ‘if they 
submitted to unjust law they were as responsible as the landlord’.” 
However, given the highly volatile state of the Kilmuir Estate in 
this period it is likely that encouraging more radical resistance 
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would have escalated the tension and increased the occurrence of 
agrarian outrage, especially after troops had been sent to the 
district in 1884. 

Thus, the Skye Free Church ministers generally expressed 
sympathy with land reform principles, but they tended to criticise 
the land laws and the abuses of the existing system rather than 
individual landlords. Their contributions lent moral authority to 
the crofters’ demands but the Skye ministers, in keeping with the 
rest of the Highland clergy, took pains to avoid the appearance of 
sanctioning physical force. They were undoubtedly conscious that 
the crofters of their island had been foremost in the land agitation 
from the beginning, and rather than using their influence to 
inflame passions they sought to direct their people away from 
excessive confrontation. 

The evidence of the Free Church ministers of the Outer 
Hebrides again suggests a large degree of unanimity in their 
support for the aims of the crofters’ movement. James Greenfield, 
the Canadian-born pastor of the Gaelic congregation in 
Stornoway, advocated a thorough-going land redistribution and 
also criticised the strict regulations affecting the marriage of 
crofters’? sons on the Lewis estate.” However, his Canadian 
experiences and Conservative politics made him more amenable 
than many Free Church ministers to voluntary emigration as part 
of a wider solution. 

One of the Harris ministers, Roderick Mackenzie, of Tarbert, 
was delegated to appear as a crofters’ representative and referred 
to the £2,400 of relief expended on the Harris crofters in the 
previous year after the failure of both crops and fishing. Although 
he was not opposed to a ‘liberally-devised scheme of emigration’, 
Mackenzie gave a classic example of the historically-motivated 
rhetoric which was so prevalent in the crofters’ evidence to the 
Commission: 


Let the people possess the land their ancestors possessed, and 
that at reasonable rents, [with] compensation for improvements, 
and twenty or thirty years’ lease, and I am sure there will be 
little heard about destitution...In my opinion, land is the only 
remedy for the poverty of the people. Government may exhaust 
all their resources in relieving the poverty of the Highlands, but 
their resources will all be in vain until they give the land of the 
people to the people, and not to sheep and deer as is now the 
case.” 
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There were a number of reasons why the Sutherland ministers 
were perhaps more strident in their demands for land reform than 
any other Free Church group. The earlier Sutherland evictions 
were the most infamous of all the Highland clearances and still 
coloured landlord-tenant relations in the 1880s. Indeed, the 
monolithic dominance of the Sutherland Estate and the alleged 
high-handedness of estate factors were a continual source of 
friction in the county. At the Disruption the exodus to the Free 
Church was almost total and the Free Church was initially refused 
sites for churches. Even as late as the 1880s the relations between 
the Free Church and the Sutherland Estate were poor.” Although 
the locally-popular heir to the dukedom of Sutherland, the 
Marquis of Stafford, attracted the support of the Free Church 
ministers at the 1885 general election, their endorsement was 
secured by Stafford’s manifesto commitment to land reform 
measures.” 

Additionally Sutherland had a long tradition of anti-clerical 
separatism led by the prominent laymen known as na dáoine.” 
This phenomenon, although contained by the institutional Free 
Church post-1843, may have informed popular attitudes to 
ministers in the county as late as the 1880s.” Indeed, the 
Sutherland ministers were acutely aware of the poor reputation of 
their predecessors regarding the clearances and the republication 
of Donald MacLeod’s accounts in Alexander Mackenzie’s 
History of the Highland Clearances in 1883 would have further 
sharpened the popular perception of ministerial failure and neglect 
during the earlier evictions.” The positive response of Sutherland 
Free Church ministers to the crofters’ agitation may have been in 
part caused by a desire to escape the charge of negligence levelled 
at their predecessors. Moreover, most Sutherland Free Church 
ministers were natives of the county or the adjacent areas, and 
were naturally aware of local political tensions. Again, some were 
descendants of those evicted in the clearances. Eleven Sutherland 
Free Church pastors testified in person, and in addition, two 
divinity students and a Sutherland native who was a Free Church 
minister in Berwickshire also gave evidence to the Commission. 
As elsewhere, a number of the Sutherland Free Church ministers 
were elected as crofter delegates and spoke in the capacity of 
crofters as much as ministers. 

According to James Cumming, minister of Melness, and an 
elected crofter delegate, ‘we are, in fact, under an absolute 
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despotism’. Cumming was an outspoken critic of the existing 
land system who gave lectures to his crofting parishioners on the 
subject from the commencement of the agitation in Sutherland.” 
Norman N. MacKay, minister of Lochinver, was involved in a 
long-standing disagreement with the local estate management 
over the issues of the school board elections, the distribution of 
poor relief and the destitution of the crofters. MacKay maintained 
however, that ‘they [the crofters] are deeply attached to their 
proprietors’. This suggests that crofters tended to reserve their 
excoriation for the factors rather than the landlords in the main, 
especially if the laird was a descendent of the old Highland 
aristocracy, as was the case on the Sutherland estate.“ 

The doyen of Sutherland Free Church ministers was the highly 
esteemed Gustavus Aird, Moderator of the Free Church General 
Assembly in 1888. Aird had been an Established Church minister 
before the Disruption and throughout his long incumbency of 
Creich had been outspoken in his condemnation of the policies of 
eviction and emigration. In his evidence to the Commission, Aird 
stated the need for fair rents, fixity of tenure, compensation for 
improvements and the turning of hill pasture into club farms, 
nostrums which Napier was largely to set aside in his 
recommendations. Yet, with the exception of club farms, Aird’s 
proposals were in line with what was later to form the backbone 
of the post-1886 crofting regime. Responding to common 
prejudices held against the crofters he asserted, ‘the people are 
very industrious, and so far as I remember, I do not know a lazy 
man in my congregation’. Possibly anticipating governmental 
intervention in the aftermath of the Napier Commission, Aird 
questioned ‘[i]s it mere policy for the rulers of this nation to allow 
such a class of people to be treated as if they were serfs?” 

The last, but most influential, group of Free Church ministers to 
testify to the Napier Commission were resident in the towns, away 
from the heartlands of crofting, yet who maintained a close 
interest in the affairs of the Highlands. This group was closely 
aligned with the Edinburgh HLLRA and the Edinburgh Highland 
Association which were heavily influenced by Free Church 
ministers. Robert Rainy, Principal of New College, was the 
leading light in the Edinburgh HLLRA and was involved in 
Liberal politics and prominent in the disestablishment campaign. 
Many others in the association however, like Aird and Murdo 
Macaskill, were theologically conservative.** Most of these 
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ministers had family connections with the Highlands and Islands 
and were thus acquainted with conditions in the crofting areas. 
Some of them, such as Evan Gordon, were pastors to Gaelic- 
speaking congregations of the Highland diaspora settled in the 
urban centres of the Lowlands.” 

Murdo Macaskill of the Free Gaelic Church in Greenock was a 
recognised leader of the conservative ‘constitutional party’ in the 
Free Church after the death of John Kennedy of Dingwall in 1884. 
A Lewisman, Macaskill subsequently succeeded Kennedy at 
Dingwall and played a conspicuous role amongst the ministers 
concerned with the land question. Macaskill was more vehement 
than most in his criticism of the existing order. He believed that 
the crofters were living in a ‘miserable condition’ under a ‘tyranny 
... through laird and factor, of which for long they have been the 
victims’.** Confining the bulk of his statement to conditions on 
Lewis, Macaskill rejected ‘absolutely’ any need for emigration to 
raise the living conditions of the Lewis crofters. Fearing the 
danger of ‘social revolution’ he thought that the rising generation 
would be less tolerant of ‘grievous injustice’ than their forebears. 
Macaskill drew a direct link between evangelicalism and the 
relative lack of violence in the Highlands throughout the turmoil 
of the nineteenth century, stating that, ‘only the influence of true 
religion could have kept our long-suffering Highlanders from 
having risen en masse long ago, against the whole odious 
system”. 

In December 1883, when the Commissioners had retired to 
write their report, Robert Rainy and J.C. Macphail of Pilrig, 
Edinburgh, submitted a written statement on behalf of the Free 
Church and its General Assembly Highland committee. The 
statement in the main concerned the work of the Free Church in 
the region with regard to provision of religious ordinances and in 
the field of education but it also offered an analysis of the land 
issue. The authors were at pains to point out that their submission 
was by no means an authoritative church policy but a general 
statement of the consensus of opinion amongst most Free Church 
ministers. 

The sub-section of the statement entitled The condition of the 
people asserts that the office-bearers of the Free Church had 
performed an important role in maintaining “peace and quietness’, 
and in deprecating ‘all violent and passionate measures’. The 
statement acknowledged that it ‘has been maintained in some 
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quarters that the disposition to urge peace and submission at all 
hazards has been carried too far’. But, according to Rainy and 
Macphail, this was in stark contrast to the ‘lawless state of the 
Highlands four or five generations ago’ — the transformation in the 
region being the result of the beneficent effects of ‘duty and 
religion’. 

The desire to maititain a conciliatory position did not, however, 
preclude Rainy and Macphail from advocacy of land reform. They 
considered these proposals to give a fair indication of the general 
attitude of Free Church office-bearers to the land question.” They 
stated that crofters’ holdings were too small on the whole. The 
conditions of crofting tenure were unacceptable, especially on the 
largest absentee-owned estates. Existing tenurial arrangements 
were unsatisfactory, according to the statement, for three reasons. 
Firstly, there was no security for improvements, and secondly, it 
left the people ‘in a condition, as to home and work, that is 
precarious’. On the third point — that the existing order left the 
people ‘defenceless against oppression’ — the statement expands at 
some length: ‘The belief exists universally throughout the 
Highlands that acts of great oppression have frequently been 
committed with impunity, and without redress’. Highland 
proprietors also placed crofters ‘under a despotism’, by 
concentrating arbitrary power over the mass of the tenantry in the 
hands of factors: ‘In many cases it may be a paternal and kindly 
despotism. But whatever the character of it may be, it is not a good 
or safe system either for those who administer it or those who are 
subject to it.’” 

The highly contentious subject of emigration was a constantly 
recurring theme in the evidence submitted by the clergy. The 
position outlined by Rainy and Macphail was that Free 
Churchmen were opposed to emigration resulting from large 
evictions of crofters, which had their ultimate end in the 
enlargement of existing sheep farms or deer forests. They 
appealed to the Commissioners to form a balanced and objective 
view of the overall conditions of the Highland population and to 
consider some of the moral and physical advantages enjoyed by 
the crofters. The crofting lifestyle was, they suggested, in many 
ways superior to that of the urban poor in the south. Rainy and 
Macphail concluded their statement with a short apologia for their 
willingness to contribute to the social and political debate in the 
Highlands and in Scotland as a whole: 
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In offering these statements, no fear is felt that those who make 
them will be held to go beyond their province as ministers of 
religion, and, so far, representatives of the Church of Christ. We 
believe that everywhere, and, certainly, not least in Scotland and 
in the Highlands, the Church must co-operate on such questions 
with other agencies, and other agencies with the Church. Many 
evils have come from the separation and alienation of classes in 
Scotland — evils for which it will be found that “force is no 
remedy”. If evils are to be averted and human passions 
restrained, classes that have been too much alienated must work 
together.” 


This concluding statement highlights the extent to which Free 
Church ministers were aware of the increasing emphasis on social 
problems in both rural and urban Britain, and the need for 
concerted, multilateral efforts to alleviate poverty. Whilst 
Highland Free Church ministers operated in a unique social 
environment and did not contribute to wider debates on housing, 
temperance and working conditions as James Begg of Newington 
and other ministers did, their stance on the land question 
demonstrates a keen interest in social welfare within their own 
sphere. This concern parallels the growing interest of churchmen 
in such issues elsewhere in Scotland and Britain in the late 
nineteenth century.“ The willingness to advocate land reform not 
only indicates the decline in notions of the absolute rights of 
private property in late nineteenth century thought, but also the 
development of idealistic conceptions of peasant propriety and 
rural renewal as a solution to national social problems. 

The testimonies proffered by the ministers of the Free Church 
exhibit a high degree of consistency. The division between 
constitutionalists and revisionists in the church does not appear to 
have affected ministerial attitudes to land reform. Unlike the 
Established Church, generational differences did not affect 
responses appreciably. Not one Free Church minister advocated 
land nationalisation or wholesale expropriation of landed property 
— they were keen to stress the importance of ‘fair rent’ or ‘fair 
terms’ in any settlement of the issue. Yet neither did any minister 
defend the rights of property unconditionally. Indeed it seems 
likely that the very few ministers who testified but did not seek to 
become embroiled in the land debate did so for personal reasons 
more than from political sympathy for the status quo. They 
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perhaps felt that they were not competent to offer advice on 
agricultural or economic issues, or did not wish to be diverted 
from offering purely spiritual succour to the crofters. 

However, the overwhelming majority of Free Church ministers 
who did advocate some measure of reform demonstrated an 
awareness of the social and economic conditions of the crofters 
and were keen to recommend practical remedies on their behalf. A 
number tried to legitimise and defend the motivation behind the 
agitation by stressing the indigenous development of the crofters’ 
movement in their localities. The fear continually expressed by 
those in positions of authority that radicals from outside, such as 
Edward McHugh and later Henry George, were stirring the 
agitation for their own ends was one which Free Church ministers 
took seriously. In refuting this argument they were endeavouring 
to reinforce both their own moral authority as leaders of crofting 
society and the view that the crofters’ grievances were legitimate. 

Although some were sharply critical of the system of land 
management in the region they took pains to act in a conciliatory 
fashion and tried to ensure that the agitation did not descend into 
a bloody confrontation between the crofters and the authorities. 
According to the semi-official statement of the church on the 
issue, the influence of evangelical religion had been foremost in 
ensuring peace in the region for the past century. In this statement 
perhaps lies the quintessence of the Free Church position during 
the agitation. The denomination sought to influence the crofters to 
use non-violent methods of expressing their frustration with the 
existing order. Many ministers emphasised the Free Church’s 
desire to avert social turmoil and upheaval and to promote the 
welfare of the whole nation and not just the interests of one social 
group. Free Church ministers generally concluded that the safest 
way to achieve such an objective was by a conciliatory 
accommodation with the aims of the HLLRA. 


The Established Church of Scotland 

As Douglas Ansdell has remarked, ‘[t]he Church of Scotland was 
more reserved in its response to land questions in the 1880s’. The 
constraints of establishment naturally affected the Church of 
Scotland’s attitude to the land agitation. Placed in a closer 
relationship to the authorities and the landlords — especially after 
the Disruption — the Established Church at a denominational level 
did not engage in the land reform debate in the manner of the Free 
Church General Assembly. For example, the Established Church 
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did not communicate a statement on the land question to the 
Napier Commission. Furthermore, a great deal of the Established 
Church’s reticence can be explained by the relative weakness of 
the church’s position in the region vis-d-vis the Free Church, 
which could legitimately claim to represent a large majority of the 
crofting population. 

Notwithstanding such reluctance to enter the debate as a 
denomination, the attitudes of individual Church of Scotland 
ministers to the land issue were wide ranging. This is clearly seen 
in their testimonies before the Commission. Some ministers — 
mainly of the older generation — refused to countenance land 
reform proposals, maintaining that there was insufficient land to 
support the crofters and cottars.** Many Establishment ministers 
were more amenable than Free Church ministers to emigration as 
a remedy for poverty and land hunger. However, at the same time 
and within the same denomination, there were a small number of 
ministers who advocated radical land reform with passionate 
enthusiasm. In their zeal for the crofters’ cause they usually went 
further, rhetorically at least, than clergymen of the other 
denominations. There also appears to have been a ‘middle- 
ground’ position held by many parish ministers who, although 
guarded in their comments, were able to render a cautious 
approval of land reform. 

An example of the first group of Established Church ministers 
was David Williamson. Williamson had been minister of the 
parish of Assynt in Sutherland since 1849. It is somewhat 
remarkable that he professed to being unable to ‘give any 
information in regard to the difference in their [the crofters’] 
condition. They are much the same’. When questioned by Lochiel 
whether there was more poverty in the 1880s than in former times, 
Williamson replied, ‘I really cannot say; I am not much 
acquainted with the crofters of the parish. They are all along the 
coast and I live in the middle of the country’. Williamson did 
nonetheless believe that the ‘great gulf between the crofters and 
the farmers and lairds was a ‘great evil in any country’. 

Archibald Clerk of Kilmallie, Lochaber, was the Gaelic editor 
of Life and Work, the Church of Scotland monthly magazine. He 
submitted a written statement to the Commission in which he 
recommended emigration and restriction of subdivision amongst 
the remaining crofters as the most effective method of raising 
living standards.“ Clerk asserted that Kilmallie parish was a 
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conspicuous example of the success of these policies. In 1885 he 
was involved in a controversy when his views on the land issue 
were the subject of some lively comment in newspaper columns. 
He was moved to issue a statement in the February Life and Work 
in which, with regard to the crofters’ aims of securing more land, 
he wrote that through the Lord’s blessing their cause would 
prosper.” Another senior Church of Scotland minister with a 
reputation as a firm supporter of the status quo was the 
redoubtable Donald MacKinnon of Strath, Skye. MacKinnon 
believed that emigration was necessary to raise living standards 
but wished to see a self-supporting farming class established with 
holdings sufficient to occupy the incumbents on a year long basis. 
Demonstrating a thorough knowledge of agriculture and of local 
conditions MacKinnon believed that the bulk of the crofters were 
in poverty because the part-time nature of crofting allowed the 
men to ‘spend from eight to nine months of the year in absolute 
idleness’.*’ 

Thirty-four year old Donald MacCallum held very different 
opinions. MacCallum testified at the Commission’s Arisaig 
hearing, where he was the missionary minister in an 
overwhelmingly Roman Catholic area. Referring to the ‘actual 
repression under which Highland crofters suffer’, MacCallum 
asserted ‘the necessity for some kind of constant interference on 
the part of the Government between crofters and landlords’.** He 
drew attention to the Arisaig estate regulations known as the 
‘seventeen commandments’ as an example of repressive estate 
management. The fourteenth regulation forced sons on reaching 
the age of twenty-one, whether married or unmarried, to leave the 
estate unless special permission was given from the proprietor for 
them to remain. This was, according to MacCallum, ‘a new 
refinement ... in the art of mismanaging the people’.” He stated, 
‘whatever may be the case in England and even in the lowlands of 
Scotland, the present system of landlords, factors, ground officers, 
consolidations, sheep walks, and small crofts, makes up an 
incongruous mass, taken as a whole, which is utterly abnormal, 
and must give way to an arrangement more in harmony with the 
genius of the Highland people’. He justified his position in a 
manner which typifies the Biblical rhetoric which he and other 
land reformers frequently adopted during the agitation: 

Proprietors and sheep farmers try to live alone in the midst of 

the earth, and I, as a teacher of righteousness, am constrained to 
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justify the ways of God to men by saying that the rapid 
succession of proprietors and managers on this one estate 
indicate a striking execution of the divine sentence, “Woe unto 
them that join house unto house, that lay field unto field, until 
there be no room, that they may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth”.® 


Angus Maclver of Uig, Lewis, also advocated land reform in the 
1880s although he was less prominent and outspoken than Donald 
MacCallum. The history of Maclver’s congregation was complex, 
mainly originating in a localised secession from the Free Church 
after the repeal of lay-patronage in the Established Church in 
1874. Free Church ministers in Lewis, however, rejected an 
ecclesiological explanation and attributed the secession to land 
hunger whereby Uig cottars desired to get a portion of the 
extensive glebe for their own holdings.” MacIver took a leading 
part in a large HLLRA rally held at Stornoway in October 1884." 
In his evidence to the Commission MacIver maintained that with 
a reduction of rents and a redistribution of land, the population of 
Lewis could be ‘perfectly comfortable’. However, he was willing 
to lead a party of two thousand Lewismen to Manitoba if 
sufficient potential emigrés were disposed to join him.” Again we 
notice that emigration and land reform were not always regarded 
by ministers as mutually exclusive. 

In addition to these more obtrusive witnesses, there were a 
number of parish ministers who, in their testimonies before the 
Napier Commission, confirmed to some extent the evidence 
submitted by crofters’ delegates and land reform activists. On the 
troubled Kilmuir estate in Skye, for example, James Davidson, 
Stenscholl, referred to the ‘terrorism’ of estate officials.” Another 
Skye minister, Duncan MacCallum of Duirinish, observed, “the 
cry everywhere seems to be for more land’. MacCallum was 
aware of the potential difficulties involved in dealing with land 
hunger, but suggested, ‘it is a grievance which proprietors, if 
disposed, have it in their power to alleviate in some considerable 
measure. It may be remedied so far, by taking slices from very 
large farms, and laying them out as suitable crofts.’® In the 
Sutherland parish of Tongue, Thomson MacKay said, ‘I think that 
the holdings are too small as a rule’. Nonetheless, he thought that 
crofters desirous of larger holdings would have to move elsewhere 
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because large farms could not be immediately broken up as this 
would be detrimental to ‘present interests’. MacKay stated that 
there had been little subdivision of crofters’ holdings in Tongue.” 
In the Inverness-shire parish of Glenelg, James MacDonald stated: 


I may say that I believe myself it would be a benefit to the 
proprietor to give more land, so as to make the people more 
contented before a spirit of socialism gets possession of the 
Highlands. At present the proprietor could easily satisfy the 
people with some little concession if he came to visit them and 
gave them free access to state their wants. There is a strong 
attachment between the Highlanders and the proprietors ... I 
believe generally the people have need of increase of grazing, 
and they would also be the better of some additional land.” 


Like their Free Church counterparts, not one single parish 
minister sought to justify the acts of landlords during the 
clearances as having been progressive and far-sighted in the face 
of a backward and intransigent Celtic population. Established 
Church ministers did not try to refute the historicist-inspired 
rhetoric of the pro-crofter HLLRA with counter-historicist 
polemic in the manner of the Duke of Argyll — any opposition to 
land reform was based on a pragmatic pessimism over the 
prospects of a large crofter population in the Highlands and 
Islands. 

Thus, there was in the Established Church a greater breadth of 
opinion on the land question than in other denominations. This 
partly accounts for the failure of the church to speak collectively 
on the issue. Again, the denomination was numerically weak and 
lacked moral authority in the crofting heartlands of the north-west 
Highlands. The main reason, however, still remains that the 
Established Church was closer to the landlords both socially and 
politically. The minister of Portree, John Darroch, is reported to 
have said in conversation, ‘we were all in a difficult position. As 
ministers of the National Church we had to be careful to support 
law and order.’” Yet on the other hand, it is impossible to 
disregard the extent to which public opinion was becoming more 
favourable to the crofters’ position in the 1880s. This undoubtedly 
constrained ministers’ comments. For example, Established 
Church ministers were careful in their evidence to Napier and in 
their public utterances, to appear to take a balanced approach. 
Even the highly sceptical Ewan Campbell, Lochs, admitted that 
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some farmland could have been given to enlarge crofts in his 
parish.” 

The fact that vociferous land reformers were found among the 
Established ministry explains Hunter’s assertion that ‘the 1880s 
witnessed a partial reversal in the earlier roles of the Free and 
Established Churches’.” Yet despite the activities of Donald 
MacCallum and a coterie of younger pro-reform ministers, 
Hunter’s conception of a quasi-radicalised Church of Scotland 
remains unconvincing. It was the Free Church, not the Established 
Church, which retained the allegiance of the majority of the 
crofting population throughout the agitation. Indeed, rather than 
viewing the HLLRA as inheriting the leadership of the crofting 
communities from the eldership and ministry of the Free Church 
— as Hunter has suggested — it is more accurate to see the HLLRA 
as deriving a great deal of its legitimacy and vitality from the 
active support of ministers and elders.” Whilst the mutual 
objective of both the HLLRA and the Free Church during the first 
phase of the crofters’ war was the establishment of a stable 
agrarian society in the Highlands, the Established Church was 
incapable of voicing a united opinion on the subject. 


The Roman Catholic Church and other bodies 

Eight Roman Catholic clergymen testified to the Commission, 
including the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, Angus MacDonald. 
The Roman Catholic population in the Highlands was con- 
centrated in Inverness-shire, particularly in Uist, Barra and the 
Small Isles, and in some of the more isolated parts of the 
mainland. These areas, almost without exception, had experienced 
profound demographic changes in the clearance and post-famine 
period, losing considerable numbers of inhabitants. In the 
overwhelmingly Protestant Highlands of the nineteenth century, 
Roman Catholicism held a low profile. 

Twenty-nine year old Alexander Mackintosh was priest of 
Boisdale, South Uist. Mackintosh complained on behalf of the 
people regarding the smallness of their holdings since the creation 
of grazing farms from land once held by the small tenants. He 
believed that, ‘if the crofts were as they were formerly, before the 
population was so crowded, the people would be able to make a 
living, having the common land they used to have’. Mackintosh 
also urged breaking up the large farms to create enlarged crofts, 
fixity of tenure, outside valuators to set ‘fair rents’, fixity of tenure 
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and compensation for improvement.” Mackintosh complained 
about the lack of religious instruction and the dearth of Roman 
Catholic teachers in the local schools. He was involved in a 
protracted and bitter controversy with Ranald MacDonald, factor 
on the Gordon-Cathcart estates, who accused Mackintosh of 
renewing old grievances in order to stir up land agitation: ‘For a 
time the crofter agitation in South Uist seemed to subside, but 
immediately before the meeting of the Royal Commission, the 
Rev. Alexander MacKintosh convened meetings and renewed the 
old agitation, repeating the same complaints which the Kilphedar 
tenants had acknowledged to be unreasonable.’” In a private letter 
to the Napier commissioner Charles Fraser Mackintosh dated 
November 12th 1883, the young priest denied being responsible 
for unrest among the South Uist crofters, blaming the agitation on 
the results of long-term problems: 


I have not on any single occasion used influence of any kind to 
create discontent in the mind of any single tenant in South Uist 
and all who know me will bear me out in this. The existence of 
discontent among the crofters of South Uist must have dawned 
upon Mr MacDonald previous to the visit of the Royal 
Commission to the island. I may say that grievances existed and 
were spoken of and regarded as such before I was born. Mr 
MacDonald, if he meant to insinuate that influence has been 
used by me to create discontent stated what is utterly impossible 
for him or anyone else to prove ...” 


However, on the mainland of Inverness-shire, Charles 
MacDonald, the priest of Moidart, was singular in his praise of the 
local proprietor, Lord Howard of Glossop. ‘The feeling of all the 
tenants on Lord Howard’s estate, and on the estate of Captain 
Swinburne [the neighbouring laird], is one of complete and 
universal satisfaction’. MacDonald praised Howard’s granting of 
more arable ground and hill pasture to the crofters in order to ‘put 
the people in a better condition’ and he further lauded the 
improvements in the crofters’ housing under Howard’s 
proprietorship. MacDonald’s enthusiasm for Howard’s 
management was perhaps even more positive about the role of the 
landlord than most Established Church submissions to the 
Commission, although it is highly likely in this instance that 
common religious affiliation played an important part in 
MacDonald’s assessment. Fraser Mackintosh questioned 
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MacDonald on the importance of Roman Catholicism in the good 
relations between laird and tenants on Howard’s estate (which was 
one of the very few in the Highlands where the laird and all of the 
tenantry adhered to the same creed). ‘And Lord Howard is himself 
one [a Roman Catholic]?’ — ‘Yes’. — ‘Has it not been found that 
the Catholics are kinder to each other and stick more to each other 
than the other prevailing and dominant bodies?’ — ‘Well, 
persecution, I suppose, binds people together. When the penal 
laws were enforced, of course we were obliged to put shoulder and 
shoulder together’. — ‘And does not that clannish feeling still 
remain?’ — ‘Very much so; but at the same time I must say ever 
since I came to the country there has never been the slightest 
difference amongst Presbyterians, Episcopalians or Catholics 
upon religious matters’.” 

Angus MacDonald, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles and the son 
of a minor Inverness-shire laird, submitted a written statement to 
the Commission solely concerned with religious provision in 
schools.” Whilst some Roman Catholic clergymen in the 
Highlands showed an interest in land issues, they were — above all 
else — anxious to safeguard their flocks through the religious 
instruction and education of the young. They were vehement in 
their condemnation of the existing educational provision which 
they considered was biased in favour of Protestant pupils, teachers 
and school board members.” Such alienation from the existing 
structures of authority might possibly have led Roman Catholic 
priests to a more vociferous condemnation of the status quo but 
the evidence suggests that they were no more radical in their 
advocacy of land reform than Presbyterian ministers. Neither 
Episcopalian nor United Presbyterian ministers appeared before 
the Napier Commission and this fact largely reflects the religious 
allegiances of crofting society. Episcopalian and United 
Presbyterian silence on the issue is a feature of the entire period of 
the agitation.” 

Although a Baptist minister, Duncan MacGregor, played a 
prominent role in the land reform movement both in Scotland and 
America, none of the Baptist pastors in the Argyllshire islands, 
such as Tiree, Mull and Islay, testified or submitted statements.*' 
The agitation on Tiree which peaked in 1886 was, however, led by 
Donald Sinclair, a cottar by occupation, the President of the Tiree 
branch of the HLLRA and a prominent Baptist layman. Meek 
records that Sinclair ‘was latterly a lay preacher in the Baptist 
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Church, but he 1s best remembered for the composition of Gaelic 
evangelical hymns which became extremely popular well beyond 
Tiree’.” 


Conclusion 

The evidence gathered by the Napier Commission is the most 
valuable single source for the study of clerical attitudes to the land 
question in the nineteenth century both quantitatively and also 
with regard to the content of the material. Many of the ministers 
and priests took considerable pains to ensure that their respective 
opinions on both the local and regional land issue were expressed 
in accurate and, often incisive, statements — both written and viva 
voce. The evidence suggests that a clear majority of Highland 
clergy were in favour of land reform in order to extend crofters’ 
holdings and provide tenurial security. This consensus is notable 
when one considers the social and sectarian cleavages that existed 
in the Highlands in the 1880s. Ministers, naturally enough, did not 
wish to see the existing arrangements of what was an essentially 
Christian society being radically altered. This explains their 
hostility to socialism and their support for reform of the existing 
relationship between landlords and tenants as opposed to outright 
land nationalisation or Henry George’s single-tax position. Yet by 
their support for land reform they exhibited concern for crofters’ 
social and economic plight that was in contrast to the attitudes of 
many factors, tenant-farmers and proprietors. Indeed, the 
willingness of ministers to advocate thorough-going legislative 
interference with the property rights of landlords in order to 
maintain the existence of Christian, Gaelic-speaking communities 
on the land is a further demonstration of how late nineteenth- 
century social reformers were often motivated by socially 
conservative ends. 

The significance of the Napier Commission is further illustrated 
by the evidence collected by other important commissions which 
dealt with land issues elsewhere in the United Kingdom. The 
Bessborough Commission evidence on Irish Land suggests that 
neither priests nor Presbyterian ministers in Ireland were more 
radical in their attitudes to land in 1880 than Highland ministers 
were in 1883. Irish clergymen — unlike their Highland 
counterparts — had been involved in local and national politics for 
decades, yet their responses in the Bessborough evidence to the 
issues raised by the land war were neither more sophisticated nor 
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politicised.* Similarly, the Welsh Land Commission evidence 
from the early 1890s shows that Welsh nonconformist ministers 
were no more likely than their Scottish counterparts to hold 
advanced views on land reform, despite the strength of dissenting 
radicalism in the Principality.“* Clergymen in general were 
constrained by the desire to maintain law and order but also to 
encourage and support their congregations in times of economic 
distress. 

Furthermore, it is clear that many existing accounts of the 
position of Highland Presbyterian ministers towards the land 
question throughout the century are flawed.* Amongst modern 
works Donald Smith’s Passive Obedience and Prophetic Protest 
has most perpetuated the view of clerical failure originally 
propounded by Donald MacLeod in his Gloomy Memories.” But 
David Paton has shown the complexity of ministerial responses to 
the early clearances in the northern Highlands and the fact that 
from circa 1820 ministers were generally opposed to evictions.” 
Moreover, the Free Church was resolutely hostile to emigration in 
the 1840s and 1850s, as exemplified in the columns of The 
Witness and in the writings of Eric Findlater, Thomas 
MacLauchlan and Mackintosh Mackay for example.“ A number 
of Free Church and Established Church ministers spoke in favour 
of extending crofters’ holdings to Sir John McNeill’s Enquiry in 
1851. However, the range and volume of the clerical submissions 
to the Napier Commission in the early 1880s represents a new 
level of ministerial involvement in the Highland land problem and 
shows that ministers from all denominations, but especially those 
of the Free Church, were willing to speak openly in favour of pro- 
crofter land reform. Donald Meek’s assessment of the Free 
Church as being ‘ambivalent’ towards land reform during the 
agitation is belied by the fact that only a handful of Free Church 
ministers seemed unwilling to comment specifically on agrarian 
matters before the Commission.” When the pro-land reform 
deliberations of Free Church courts are taken into account in 
conjunction with the level of ministerial involvement in the 
HLLRA that was reported in the press, the picture emerges of a 
denomination which was committed to resolving Highland 
poverty through land reform. 

Yet while Highland ministers’ attitudes to social engagement 
may have become more confident by the 1880s, they were 
unwilling to change their attitudes on theological issues. A 
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simultaneous identification with the crofters’ grievances and their 
attempted defence of historic Scottish Calvinism may have been 
partly a response to the growing sense of alienation detected by 
James MacLeod towards the innovative Lowland section of the 
Free Church.” The number of constitutionalist Free Church 
ministers who spoke in favour of land reform to the Napier 
Commission demonstrates the congruence of Calvinist and 
evangelical theological principles with a determinedly positive 
attitude to social reform contra Donald Smith’s interpretation.” 
Clearly the Free Church espousal of land reform during the 1880s 
had no connection in Highland minds with theological liberalism. 

The evidence examined in this article shows that Highland 
clergymen were decisively involved in the struggle for land 
reform. This was true in a number of ways, but principally in their 
willingness to testify on behalf of their crofter parishioners as 
delegates and to identify themselves as spokesmen for crofting 
communities. It was additionally found in the assent they gave to 
the proposals of the land reformers and crofters. This assent 
involved economic, historical and Biblical justification for land 
reform. Again, it is significant that so many ministers recognised 
the need for comprehensive legislative intervention which would 
go beyond the time-worn remedy of mass-emigration still 
advocated by some proprietors and by newspapers such as The 
Scotsman and The Times. Such willingness to change the existing 
pattern of landholding through a substantial measure of state 
intervention in the crofting system highlights the seriousness with 
which clergymen approached the question. Again, clerical 
involvement in the land agitation was doubtless influential in 
restraining the incidence of agrarian outrage and physical 
confrontation during the ‘crofters? war’. Ministers constantly 
repeated the need to keep protest within the bounds of the law. 
Moreover, by helping to legitimise the crofters’ grievances in such 
a public forum as the Napier Commission, clergymen advanced 
the profile and respectability of land reform ideas at a critical 
stage, when agitation was developing into a regional — rather than 
a localised — phenomenon. This concerted escalation of crofter 
unrest paved the way for the novel departure of regionally specific 
legislation in the form of the 1886 Crofters’ Act, which — in 
Gladstone’s eyes — derived legitimacy from the ‘historic’ rights of 
the Highland people to the land.” In demonstrating solidarity with 
their congregations the ministers were fulfilling their role as the 
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leaders of Gaelic society at a critical moment in crofting history. 
The clerical testimonies examined in this article suggest that 
Highland ministers were far more deeply engaged in the social 
crisis affecting the Gaidhealtachd in the nineteenth century than is 
generally believed. 
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THE CLAN FRASER IN VARIOUS WARS 


HUGH BARRON 
10th January, 2003 


An cinneadh laidir Frisealach 

Gu claidheach, criosach ur; 

As an Airde thigeadh iad 

Gu cuilbheaireach, geur-bhiodagach; 
An Srath Fharagaig cha mhiosa iad 
’S MacShimidh air an tùs 

'S o ’n da shlios do Loch Nis 

Na fir tha clis ’s nach lub.' 


Historians of earlier centuries, unfamiliar with conditions in the 
Highlands, give the impression that war was the only occupation 
of the Highlanders. But on the whole they did not fight more 
frequently than other European peoples and when in battle were at 
least as chivalrous. Massacres of their captives and outrages 
against women and children were almost unknown. " 

Until the end of the 16th century when firearms began to appear 
the bow was frequently employed by Highlanders in war. The 
Wardlaw Manuscript’? has several references to Fraser chiefs 
training their clansmen in archery. 

The disastrous battle of Flodden on 5th September 1513 seems 
to have been the first occasion in which the Frasers fought as a 
clan. They would have had heavy losses on that dire day. 

The battle of Blar na Léine which was fought at the north end of 
Loch Lochy between the Frasers and the Macdonalds of 
Clanranald on the 15th July 1544 was a purely inter-clan battle 
and was so fiercely contested that both clans had few survivors. 
By 1562 the Frasers had recovered to a considerable extent and in 
that year and later were able to take part in wider conflicts. 

In 1562 after the visit by Queen Mary’ to Inverness, where about 
400 Frasers assembled under William Fraser of Struy to welcome 
her, they escorted her to the Spey on her way to Aberdeen and 
later in the year formed part of the Royal army which defeated the 
rebel Earl of Huntly at the battle of Corrichie about 17 miles west 
of the city. After the discovery in 1593 of secret letters, known as 
the “Spanish Blanks”, to King Philip, the Earl of Argyll was 
appointed to seize the Catholic rebels, Lords Errol, Angus and 
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Huntly* and a large army which was raised was joined by the 
Frasers and other clans from the Northern Highlands. Argyll’s 
army was defeated by the smaller rebel army at Allt Choineachan 
in Glenlivet on 3rd October 1593. 

The Frasers were involved to a considerable extent in the wars 
of the Covenant in the 17th century. Early in the war the 
Covenanters assembled large forces in the northern and eastern 
Highlands including Grants, Rosses, Munros and Frasers. Some 
Aberdeenshire families including the Frasers of that county were 
also participants. Much against the wishes of Lord Lovat, the clan 
was led out by his masterful brother, Sir James Fraser of Brae, 
who was a staunch Covenanter. After the early successful battles 
conducted by James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, Inverness and 
the Aird were placed in a state of defence under the skilful and 
resolute Alexander Fraser of Phoiness* who was a man of great 
influence at the time and won the respect of that great leader, 
Alasdair MacCholla Chiotaich, of Montrose’s army. At Wardlaw 
a sconce was constructed by William Fraser‘ of Guisachan (also 
known as of Drumchardiny where he had land) and other 
defensive positions were erected at Beauly, Eilean Aigas and 
Little Struy. These small forts afforded protection to the people in 
these districts. 

The battle of Auldearn on 9th May 1645, in which Montrose 
won a brilliant victory over the covenanting army commanded by 
General Hurry, was the only pitched battle in this campaign in 
which a Fraser force took part and their losses were severe. It is 
said that 87 of their married men alone were killed’ which would 
indicate that, counting those wounded, their casualties would have 
been between 200 and 300 men. The whole of the Lovat country 
was subsequently plundered and many houses destroyed by fire. 

When Charles II landed in Scotland in 1650 he found support 
from several clans including the Frasers* under Alexander the 
Master of Lovat and the clan was in the army defeated by 
Cromwell at Dunbar in that year. Later, the clan, said to have been 
1200 strong, assembled at Tomnahurich’ and proceeded to Stirling 
where the royal army was joined. The Frasers took part in the 
battle of Inverkeithing on 20th July 1651 and later in August the 
whole force reached Worcester and again heavy losses were 
sustained in Cromwell’s defeat of the king’s army there on 3rd 
September 1651. Among those captured’? were the Master of 
Lovat, who later escaped, and some of his clan. 
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In 1653 during the time when General Monk commanded the 
forces of the government in Scotland there was a rising of the 
Royalists under the Earl of Glencairn and General Middleton. A 
force of about 4000, mainly Highlanders and including Frasers, 
was raised but it was surprised and defeated by Colonel Lilburn in 
1654 near Dalnaspidal.'’ About this time, as many of the 
Highlanders were still armed, Monk” directed three parties to go 
into the hills stmultaneously, one of these under Colonel Lilburn 
to advance from Inverness into Lochaber but “they were all 
obliged speedily to retrace their steps, amid the jeers and laughter 
of the Highlanders”. The same writer in a note quoted Balfour, 
“The Frassers (sic) came into them and condiscendit to pay them 
cesse: bot Glengarey stood out and in effecte the heighlandmen 
fooled them home againe to the lowlands”. 

Some Frasers served on the continent during the 17th century. 
Thomas Fraser, of the Belladrum family, with the authority of 
Hugh, Lord Lovat was in 1633 obtaining volunteers from the 
Fraser country for the Swedish wars” and in August 1642 Major 
Hugh Fraser, brother of Fraser of Culbokie, had just returned from 
these wars. In 1656 Lord Cranston” raised a regiment for the 
service of the king of Poland and was able to obtain 43 Frasers 
from the Aird and others from Stratherrick, Abertarff and 
Strathglass. James, son of Lord Lovat became a captain, Hugh 
Fraser, younger of Clunvackie a lieutenant, William Fraser of 
Phopachy (a brother of the author of the Wardlaw Manuscript) an 
ensign and James Fraser, son of Foyers, a corporal. Young 
Clunvackie’ and William Fraser were the only two of this 
company who returned in 1670, Captain James Fraser having died 
abroad in 1659. ; 

A rebellion against King James in 1685 was led by Argyll in 
Scotland and by the Duke of Monmouth in England. The Frasers 
were among the force assembled’ to oppose the army of Argyll 
whose campaign was a failure from the beginning. 

There were Frasers in the Jacobite army of John Graham of 
Claverhouse, known as “Bonnie Dundee” and to Highlanders as 
“Iain Dubh nan cath”, Black John of the battles, in his campaign 
of 1689. The Frasers were said to have been the first of the clans 
to join Dundee and were commanded by Thomas of Beaufort” and 
led in the field by his son Alexander the elder brother of Simon, 
later Lord Simon of the ’45. After the Revolution of 1688 Lord 
Tullibardine collected the Highlanders of Atholl along with 300 
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Frasers'* under Hugh, Lord Lovat. The Frasers when they 
assembled believed they were to support the absent King James 
but when they learned that they were to serve King William they 
marched off under Alexander and joined Dundee’s army. 

Dundee was in Lochaber during May, June and July of 1689 and 
in an account of his foray into Strathspey in May there is mention 
of the Frasers. In a long Latin poem,” “Graemid”, of which there 
is an English translation, there is a description of Dundee’s army 
on the march showing that at the head of the column was 
Glengarry with his clan, then the other chiefs with their clans and 
“swift Foyers following with his marshalled clan brought up 
smartly the rear”. Also in the poem we read “with many clansmen, 
Foyers sprung from The Fraser clan, than whom there were none 
more illustrious in the northern land nor excelling him in arms” 
and again, “Holding the place next to him came Culduthel.....he 
bore upon his helmet a sprig of the green yew”. This was 
Alexander Fraser who died in” 1736 aged 71 years. His father, 
Malcolm of Culduthel, who was the Duke of Gordon’s local 
chamberlain, received a letter from Dundee dated 11th June 1689 
at Glenroy ordering him to send, without delay, 100 bolls of meal 
to the head of Lochness. 

The clan contingent was engaged in the battle of Killiecrankie, 
Cath Raon Ruairidh, in which Dundee was killed in the moment 
of victory on 21st July 1689. Alexander Fraser” was severely 
wounded on that day and died later in the year. 

Dundee was succeeded by General Cannon who, with the 
Frasers under the command of Hugh, Lord Lovat and other clans, 
advanced to Dunkeld where they were repulsed by the army of 
General Mackay which was entrenched there. General Cannon did 
not win the confidence of the Highlanders many of whom 
returned” to their homes but early in December some of them, 
including a number of Frasers, rejoined him. General Buchan” 
succeeded Cannon in March, 1690 and in April his force was 
surprised and routed at Cromdale. It is not certain if Frasers were 
present at that battle which ended the war. 

In the final years of the 17th century, the young Simon Fraser, 
later Lord Lovat of the ’45, was deeply involved in troubles with 
the Atholl Murrays who had the force of the law behind them. An 
action was brought by them against Thomas of Beaufort, his son 
Simon and a number of the clan “for high treason in forming 
unlawful associations, collecting an armed force...... ” In 
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September 1698 although they did not appear for trial they were 
condemned as traitors. Later in the year, the Murrays 
accompanied by a government force came to Stratherrick where 
Simon with a much smaller number was able to skilfully 
outmanoeuvre them and received their surrender. He compelled 
them, humiliated, to quit the Fraser country and return home. This 
almost bloodless victory took place at Allt na goibhre between 
Inverfarigaig and Errogie. The list” of those charged shows that 
most of Simon’s followers were from Stratherrick with a few from 
the Aird and also Angus (Aonghas Odhar) a brother of Coll 
Macdonald of Keppoch. Angus later lived in Stratherrick. 

Although the author of the Wardlaw Manuscript lived until 
1709, the last events recorded by him occurred in 1674. He 
doubtless would have known much about the clan in the 
Killiecrankie campaign and the events of 1698. One of those 
against whom criminal letters of treason were raised in the latter 
year was his son Alexander. Others were Thomas Houston, the 
son of the minister of Boleskine and his cousins William Fraser of 
Erchitt and Erchitt’s brothers Hugh and Thomas. The present 
writer is descended from Thomas the brother of Erchitt. 


Frasers in the *15 

Shortly after the Earl of Mar’s gathering at Braemar on 27th 
August 1715 when the Jacobite standard was raised, a camp of 
government clans, Munros, Rosses and Mackays, was established 
at Alness in Ross-shire. William (Uilleam Dubh) Sth Earl of 
Seaforth, had in his clan regiment two officers who were Frasers, 
“George Fraser Ensigne” in the Strathconon company and “John 
ffraser in Loggie Livetent” in the Redcastle company. When 
joined by the Macdonalds of Sleat, Seaforth dispersed this 
government force at Alness and, leaving Sir John MacKenzie of 
Coul with 500 men at Inverness on ist November, led the 
combined force to Perth which he reached on 10th November. 
They were accompanied by a considerable force of Frasers under 
Mackenzie of Fraserdale and when these Frasers learned that Lord 
Simon, who had recently returned from exile in France, had on 5th 
November declared himself for the government they left Perth and 
returned to the north where they joined Lord Simon with others of 
the clan. Major James Fraser,” who was involved in the “15, says 
that at that time Lord Simon had as many as 1000 men under arms. 
They were all in camp a little to the west of Inverness. The Frasers 
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therefore took no part in the indecisive battle at Sheriffmuir on 
13th November. A number of the clan were involved in the 
capture of Inverness from the Jacobites on 10th November in 
which there was very little real fighting and the town did not 
revert to the control of the Jacobites. Sir John Mackenzie had 
called in some Macdonalds of Keppoch and Mackintoshes and on 
5th November Lord Lovat with 120 Frasers and others confronted 
Keppoch who retired to the hills. In 1716 Lord Simon received a 
royal pardon and possession of his estate. 

In the autumn of 1715, Hugh Fraser,” 9th of Foyers who was 
one of the deputy lieutenants of the Northern Counties, had been 
acting on behalf of the government and had raised a body of his 
followers numbering about 160 to oppose the Jacobites. In a 
petition to the First Lord of the Treasury in 1716 he stated that he 
and his tenants had, during the autumn of 1715, suffered 
considerable damage by the Jacobite forces and that their 
livestock had been stolen. He also relates that on one occasion he 
and his men repulsed”’ an attack by about 700 men under the Earl 
of Seaforth but did not tell where this event took place. Despite 
further petitioning of the government he received no 
compensation from it. 

During the time the Jacobites held Inverness, this Hugh Fraser, 
at the request of Duncan Forbes, the Lord President, placed a 
guard of Frasers” in Culloden House and defended it against the 
Jacobites. He died in or before 1720. 

The part played by the Foyers Frasers was considered to have 
helped greatly towards suppressing the Jacobite cause in the 
Northern Highlands. It was the general view that had Lord Simon, 
with the full force of the Frasers, been on the side of the Jacobites 
they would have won. 


Frasers in 1719 

In the years after 1715 there was much Jacobite intrigue in Britain 
and on the continent and this culminated in an invasion of 
Scotland by some Spaniards in 1719. An account of the 
background to this invasion and a detailed description of the battle 
of Glenshiel on 10th June 1719 which ended the brief campaign 
appears in Volume XXXIV of the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness. In that article by Dr J. J. Galbraith there are 
several references to the Frasers taking part and these are now 
given. 
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An anonymous letter to “The Much Honoured Mr Duncan 
Forbes, Advocat, Edinburgh”, dated Inverness May 15th 1719 
makes mention of the bombardment of the castle at Eilean Donan 
earlier in that month and that information “came first by some of 
the Frasers who were sent as spies”. The Jacobite clans then began 
to move eastwards to oppose General Wightman who was 
advancing from Inverness where Simon Lord Lovat had been 
appointed governor in 1717. Among a number of persons who 
were suspected of helping the Jacobites were “Mr Thomas Fraser 
of Dumballoch”, “Alexr Fraser younger of Relick”, “James Fraser 
of Kinaries (Presumably Hugh Fraser)’, “James Fraser of 
Belladrum”, “Alexander Fraser of Ballnaine” and “John Fraser of 
Garthmore”’. It is not known whether they obeyed the summons. 

In his letter of 18th May to Brigadier William Grant and 
Colonel Clayton, Duncan Forbes of Culloden says “Pray dispose 
of the Frasers to do what I have recommended to you”. 

In addition to about 2000 regular troops, General Wightman had 
50 of Strathnaver’s Mackays and 50 Munros and as they marched 
through Stratherrick they were joined by a party of Frasers and all 
proceeded to Glenshiel. The number of Highlanders was given as 
200 but it is not clear if the Mackays and Munros are included in 
this figure. If so, the Frasers would have numbered about 100. 

The Highlanders who were placed on the flanks climbed the 
steep sides of the glen and were able to outflank the Jacobites who 
numbered about 1800, roughly half of whom were Mackenzies 
and MacRaes under Seaforth. The Jacobite clans then dispersed 
and the Spaniards surrendered. This battle in which, strangely, 
there was no close quarter fighting was the end of the rising of 
1719. 

In addition to the references in Dr Galbraith’s article, the history 
of the Frasers” states that in the period before the battle “the 
gentlemen of the name of Fraser, with their followers, who are 
well affected towards the government, have taken possession of 
the Castle of Brahan, the Earl of Seaforth’s” and that “the body of 
Munroes and Frasers and also the Sutherland men who were with 
the king’s troops in the action, behaved themselves very valiantly, 
and did considerable service on the occasion”. In a reference” to 
the affair of 1719 the editor of Major Fraser’s Manuscript in the 
introductory chapter says “It is undoubted that Simon Fraser knew 
more of the matter than he should have done”. 
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If the total of Highlanders in General Wightman’s force was 200 
as given above and there were Sutherlands as well as 50 Mackays 
and 50 Munros, the number of Frasers might only have been about 
50. 


Frasers in the “45 


Dar thig an cinneadh Frisealach 
Tha fios gur daoine borb iad, 

Gun rachadh iad tre” teine 

Le MacShimidh Mór na Moraich, 
Cha tár tha na bheir pilleadh 

Air na fir ud nuair bhios colg orr’, 
'S ged rachadh e fo ’n talamh 
Gun gleidhag iad an lorg aig.” 


The well known Highland historian, Charles Fraser 
Mackintosh,” who would have been in a position to know, stated 
“Lovat could, when in earnest, have sent upwards of two thousand 
men into the field at a time when this re-inforcement would have 
been invaluable and several other clans would immediately join 
the insurgents when the cautious and powerful chief of the Frasers 
had done so”. 

Although the number of the clan under arms at any one time 
during the rising probably did not exceed one thousand, the 
Frasers played a prominent part during these events in 1745 and 
1746. As Lord Simon of Lovat had not finally decided to actively 
help Prince Charles until October, the clan did not participate in 
the Battle of Prestonpans on 21st September or 1n the advance into 
England which followed. 

Both Duncan Forbes of Culloden, the Lord President of the 
Court of Session and Lord Loudon who commanded the 
government troops in Scotland were most anxious to save Lovat, 
who had been deprived of a sheriffdom and of command of an 
independent company, from the consequences of what they 
believed would be a disastrous end to the rising, and made great 
efforts to dissuade him from committing his clan. During the 
months of September and October Lovat was secretly working for 
Prince Charles and openly writing letters to the government 
declaring his loyalty. In a letter? to Duncan Forbes dated 30th 
October he said “Though my son should go away with the young 
people of his clan yet I will have 600 brave Frasers at home, many 
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of them about my own age, that will lose the last drop of their 
blood to preserve my person” and “In short there is no retrieving 
of that mad young man: he will go with all of his clan that he can 
get:”. By December, Lord Loudon, whose patience was finally 
exhausted, had him arrested and imprisoned in Inverness but he 
was released by a party of his clansmen later in that month. 

When the news of Prince Charles’ victory at Prestonpans was 
brought to Castle Downie by William Fraser of Dalcrag™ it was 
finally decided to muster the clan on the green a little to the west 
of the castle, the traditional place of assembly, and there followed 
great activity as can be learned from evidence at the trial of Lord 
Lovat” in 1747. Hugh Fraser of Dunballoch stated that the fiery 
cross (“a long pole with two cross sticks at the fore end”) had gone 
round the country and that he had seen bell tents, arms and colours 
on which were the Lovat coat of arms. John Riddle who had been 
Lord Lovat’s groom for five years stated that 700 men assembled 
with sprigs of yew and white cockades in their bonnets. William 
Walker, who like John Riddle did not understand “Erse”, agreed 
that 700 to 800 men assembled at the first rendezvous, some being 
armed, and that the chamberlain and young Fraser of Inverallochy 
had forced them to rise with threats of burning the houses of those 
who would refuse. One Thomas Fraser in Inverness deponed that 
he had been employed by the chamberlain in the mending of old 
colours and tents and that the first of the clan to march south were 
the Stratherrick men under Fraser of Byrefield and not the men 
from the Aird. The name of the standard bearer is not known but 
there was a tradition that the same standard and its bearer were 
present at Quebec in 1759 with the Fraser Highlanders. 

Certainly the Stratherrick men and perhaps those from the Aird 
would have taken their sprigs of yew from the enormous yew tree, 
“Craobh Iubhair Beinn a’ Bhacaidh”, on the steep Loch Ness side 
slope of that hill as on previous occasions. Donald Fraser' who 
was born early in the 19th century in that part of Stratherrick said 
of its men — 


Bha treun-fhir thlachdmhor, ghleusda, ghasda, 
Theoma, thapaidh, sheolta, 
‘S an t-Srath àluinn ri linn Thearlaich, 
‘S dh’éirich pàirtidh mhor leis — 
An attempt to capture Duncan Forbes took place early in the 
morning of Tuesday, 18th October. In August a message from 
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Lord Lovat was handed to Prince Charles while he was at 
Invergarry excusing the absence of the Frasers.” Fraser of Gortleg 
who delivered the message demanded a warrant in Lovat’s name 
and authorised by Prince Charles to capture Duncan Forbes dead 
or alive. The warrant was entrusted to James Fraser of Foyers 
whose elder brother Hugh had defended Culloden House in 1715. 
The raid was led by John Fraser of Byrefield with about 200 of the 
Stratherrick men. In a letter of 19th October Mrs Isabella Fraser” 
of Achnagairn, a sister of Duncan Forbes, stated that the attack 
took place between 2 and 3am on the house of Culloden which 
had been fortified as an attack such as this was expected. The 
Frasers slipped in, shot at the sentries who returned their fire. Next 
day one man, badly wounded, was found. Some plundering had 
been done, such as cutting webs out of looms and the driving away 
of 60 wedders belonging to the Lord President and 29 head of 
cattle belonging to the tenants. Lord Lovat was of course anxious 
to let the Lord President know that he did not have any hand in the 
affair and in a letter to Lord Loudon” on 26th November said “the 
men of this country are still at home” and that he endeavoured to 
“keep them so” and referred to “the base and wicked attempt upon 
the house of Culloden”. 

James Fraser of Foyers was one of the two Lieutenant Colonels 
in the clan regiment and was afterwards pardoned. His son Hugh, 
locally known as “Bonaid Odhar”, was one of the officers and was 
also pardoned. For some months after Culloden he was in hiding, 
mainly in a cave in a rocky place near Dail Breac south of Foyers. 

Lord Lovat was anxious to have the men of Glenurquhart (the 
property of the Laird of Grant who supported the government) 
join with his clan and the Master of Lovat with about 300 men 
went to that glen in order to force them to join the Frasers. In a 
letter to the chief of the Macleods, Duncan Forbes” said that the 
Master “has put himself at the head of the clan who are 
passionately fond of following him”. Along with the Glengarry 
Macdonalds under Coll Macdonald of Barrisdale, the Frasers 
returned to Castle Downie with about 40 of the Glenurquhart men 
but Lord Lovat, still dissembling, was not at this stage prepared to 
send the clan to join Prince Charles and the Urquhart men returned 
to their homes. Barrisdale was to return to Castle Downie with the 
intention of marching south with the Master and the Frasers. By 
the 13th and 14th of November Barrisdale with his Macdonalds 
and the Master with about 600 or 700 men again arrived in 
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Urquhart but they quarrelled about who was to command the 
Urquhart men and the Frasers again returned to their own country 
during a storm of snow. The Laird of Grant,” writing to Duncan 
Forbes on 26th October referred to “the poor tenants of Urquhart 
who have been most scandalously used”. Those Urquhart men 
who did come out for the Prince, against the orders of the Laird of 
Grant, joined up with the Glenmoriston men and served with the 
Glengarry Macdonalds as did an earlier generation at the battle of 
Killiecrankie in 1689. 

Barrisdale*” soon afterwards moved into Ross-shire in an 
attempt to influence the Earl of Cromarty and his Mackenzies 
while a small group of Frasers along with the Macdonalds of 
Glengarry moved southward to Appin on a similar mission. 

Some information about the movements of the Frasers is to be 
found in the Bighouse” Papers. Lord Glenorchy, in a letter of 11th 
November to John Campbell of Barcaldine said “The Frasers have 
been long talked of, and preparations have been made for them on 
the road, but if they had set out when it was reported they must 
have passed long ago”. In another of 6th December to John 
Campbell he mentioned that “several Frasers passed lately 
towards Perth” and on 15th December that he had been told that 
“Five hundred Frasers are lately gone to Perth”. On 18th 
December, again to John Campbell, he wrote “I’m told four 
hundred Frasers are come to Perth and that they are casting a ditch 
round Oliver’s citadel on the South Inch where they intend to put 
cannon”. John Grant,“ the factor at Urquhart in a letter to the 
Laird of Grant, dated 10th December said that “eight companies 
of Frasers were at Perth”. But the strength of a company was not 
stated. 

In his last letter to John Campbell on 26th December Lord 
Glenorchy gave the interesting information — “I hear the 
Highlanders marched 30 miles some days and once 35 miles”. The 
marching ability” of Highlanders is also commented upon by the 
Lord President who wrote “I speak of the natives of the 
mountains, who by the celerity of their marches and their capacity 
to bear fatigues may be accounted dangerous enemies”. 

By early December about 400 to 500 Frasers were moving 
southward by way of Fort Augustus where they intended to take 
the garrison by surprise while Lord Loudon marched through 
Stratherrick on his way to assist the garrison and prevent the 
Frasers from joining up with Prince Charles. The Master sent off 
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his clan over Corryarrick and remained to bring up a further force 
which he did along with some Chisholms from Strathglass and 
Buntait. By the end of the year the Frasers were concentrated in 
the vicinity of Stirling. 

At the battle of Falkirk on 17th January the arrogant and 
boastful General Hawley who commanded a force of about 8000“ 
to 9000 men suffered a sharp defeat. It appears that along with the 
Chisholms about 500 Frasers were in action, being placed 
between the Macphersons and the Stewarts in the front line. About 
300 or 400 of Hawley’s army were killed or wounded and about 
100 captured. A good amount of baggage and some guns were 
taken by the Prince’s army which had considerably fewer 
casualties. 

Before and after the battle of Falkirk there had been a 
considerable number of desertions from the Prince’s army and it 
had been decided by the more senior officers that the army should 
retreat northwards. An address by these principal officers which 
contained their views was presented to the Prince on 29th January 
and he reluctantly acceded to their proposal. Those who signed” 
the memorial were Lord George Murray, Lochiel, Keppoch, 
Clanranald, Cluny, the Master of Lovat, Ardshiel, Lochgarry and 
Scotus, Glengyle. 

The retreat northwards began about the beginning of February, 
the clan regiments going by the Highland road through Atholl and 
Badenoch while the other units went by the eastern route. By mid 
February Prince Charles was at Moy* and during his short stay 
there an attempt to seize him by a regiment under the command of 
Lord Loudon was headed off by the smart action of five men 
under Donald Fraser, the smith at Moybeg, who was a captain in 
the Mackintosh regiment. He came to be known as “Captein nan 
coig” and the action as “Ruaig na Moighe”, the Rout of Moy. This 
ruse of the smith caused considerable confusion and 
demoralisation in Lord Loudon’s regiment and a number of 
desertions from it followed. 

By 18th February Prince Charles was in possession of Inverness 
with his clan regiments billeted in the vicinity of the town. 
Towards the end of March the Earl of Cromarty” with his 
Mackenzies was ordered to capture Lord Loudon’s force which 
was in Ross-shire and Sutherland endeavouring to prevent 
additions to the Prince’s army. As the Earl of Cromarty’s force 
was few in numbers it was augmented by, among others, about 
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300 Frasers under the Master of Lovat and this brought its strength 
up to about 1500. 

About this time and into April there had been much desertion 
from the clan regiments caused by men foraging for food which 
was scarce because of failure in the commissariat, a comparative 
lull in military activity and the fact that many men felt it necessary 
to be at home as the time of the spring cultivations and sowing 
was fast approaching. As a result of this many of the clan 
regiments were low in numbers when they required to be at full 
strength. 

Colin Chisholm,” a native of Leitry in Glencannich, who had a 
tremendous fund of the tradition of that glen and of Strathglass, 
recorded that Prince Charles and the chiefs of the clans were at 
Dalneich on 15th April, the day before the battle of Culloden and 
that the Frasers wished to have the Chisholm contingent, about 
150 strong, under their standard; but the Chisholms succeeded in 
retaining their own standard with William Chisholm, “Mo run 
geal og”, as their standard bearer. The late Captain William 
Mackay had the tradition from his father, Dr William Mackay, the 
historian of Glenurquhart, that the Frasers and Chisholms spent 
the night before the battle in the vicinity of Muirtown, the officers 
being in the Muirtown Inn. Captain William Fraser“ of Inchberry 
addressed his men at Muirtown on the morning of the battle. He 
had a presentiment that he would not survive and was the first to 
fall. 

In the battle, “Latha Chuil-lodair”, on 16th April, the Frasers 
about 400 strong’ and commanded by Charles Fraser, Yr. of 
Inverallochy were in the front line towards the right between 
Colonel John Roy Stuart’s regiment and the Mackintoshes. In the 
assault, the “dol sios”, they, along with the other clans had severe 
losses of over 200 men. John Roy Stuart who, from his position, 
would have seen the Frasers attacking, later said in his poem 
“Latha Chuil Lodair”™ 


Dream eile, mo chreach, 
Fhuair an laimhseachadh goirt: 
D’ an ceann am Frisealach, gasda, treubhach. 


Some of those who survived the battle would have been killed 
and wounded by the pursuing cavalry as they retreated towards 
Inverness. 
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Very little tradition regarding individual Frasers at Culloden has 
been preserved. One who appears to have distinguished himself 
was “the blacksmith of Beauly, a Fraser, and a man of gigantic 
strength, who struck down full twenty of the enemy with the shaft 
of a cart ere he fell overpowered by numbers and covered with 
wounds”. It is also stated that the ruins of his forge were still 
visible in 1836. It is almost certain that this was Alexander who 
had a son Alexander who was father of Andrew who was born in 
1806 and settled in Fearn in Ross-shire. All were blacksmiths as 
was the father of the first named Alexander. 

John Fraser (lain Mor Baile a’ chragain) who was born about 
1830 was a great grandson of James Fraser from the Clunes 
district whose three brothers fought with the clan and were killed 
at Culloden. 

Colin Chisholm” recorded that the Frasers along with the 
Chisholms and Glenurquhart men, in good order and with pipes 
playing, kept together on the retreat towards Inverness to find that 
a party of the Argyll men who had rushed on to the bridge had 
locked the gates at the east end of it and were guarding them. 
Bridge Street was crowded with many of those who were 
retreating and there was much confusion. Fraser of Reelig ordered 
the Argyll men to open the gates but they refused. He then 
addressed the crowd among which was Colin Chisholm’s great 
grandfather, Colin Chisholm IV of Leitry, who had fought in the 
"15 and earlier in the day at Culloden. The Frasers and others at 
once cut down the Argyll men enabling the retreating men to 
proceed westwards. This incident is recorded in greater detail by 
John Maclean in his reminiscences. The Master who had not been 
in the battle had earlier gone home to raise a further 300 men and 
it is said, near Culloden House, was met by those in retreat who 
informed him of the defeat. There was a tradition that a Fraser 
from the vicinity of Achvaneran in Strathnairn along with another 
man was making his way to Culloden but they were unaware that 
the battle had been fought some hours previously. They were fired 
upon by two troopers. The Fraser was wounded but recovered and 
lived to a great age. His companion was killed. 

Immediately after the battle Lord George Murray had gone to 
Ruthven in Badenoch where a considerable portion of his army 
had made its way. Prince Charles on his flight by way of 
Strathnairn met up with Lord Lovat at Gortleg House and there 
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Alexander Macleod of Muiravonside, one of his aides de campe, 
wrote from “Gortleg,® April 16th, 9 at night” to Cluny 
Macpherson, a son in law of Lord Lovat, saying, “We are to 
review tomorrow at Fort Augustus, the Frasers, Camerons, etc.”’. 

But on 20th April Lord George Murray received a message 
delivered by Alexander Macleod from Prince Charles” advising 
all to look after their own safety and there was no further fighting. 

On 19th March 1747, Lord Glenorchy® wrote to John Campbell 
of Barcaldine mentioning that “after the battle of Culloden he 
[Lord Lovat] advised assembling 3000 men, of which 400 Frasers, 
in order to encourage others to come to them again”. 

In a note in the “Northern Chronicle”, D. Murray Rose” says 
that the Camerons and Frasers were keen to make a further 
attempt and that Lovat’s chamberlain had the fiery cross sent 
round the country with threats that those who did not answer 
would have their houses burned. In the autumn the Earl of 
Albermarle, the Commander in Chief in Scotland, had two 
Argyll men as observers sent to the districts of the Jacobite clans 
to report on the state of the people. It was found that in several 
districts there was a willingness to take part in a further rising if 
help from France could be obtained. The people were “full of 
spirrits of rebellion” and there was an abundance of arms. On 25th 
November the observers were in Glenelg and intended crossing 
over to the Fraser country but were prevented by the great depth 
of snow and they made their way southwards. 

As the Aird part of the Fraser country is fairly near Inverness it 
was as severely plundered and ravaged by the government troops 
as any in the Highlands. Provost Hossack*' of Inverness informed 
the Lord President that by 19th April 1000 men were encamped in 
the Aird. It was stated at that time that “the Grants were afterwards 
ordered to the north of Inverness and thence to the Aird, the 
country of the Frasers, where several prisoners were taken, and a 
number of people who had been forced into the rebellion were 
prevailed upon to surrender at discretion, and marched under a 
strong guard to Moy”. 

In 1750 the Commissioners of the Forfeited Estates” received a 
petition from the people of the Aird in which they stated that in the 
year 1746 they had been unable to cultivate their land as many 
men had been forced out when the clan mustered in 1745. As well 
as corn, straw, cattle and horses being taken away in 1746, even 
seed corn was removed and “houses were burned without 
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distinction”. Castle Downie too was burned down. The rent of 
1746 had been used to pay for the expense of Lord Lovat’s trial in 
1747. Colin Chisholm” related that immediately after the battle, 
groups of soldiers were based at Blar na Coinlich near Conon 
Bank, at Balgate in Kiltarlity, at Rinfern near Struy and at Browlin 
in Strathfarrar in order to capture Lord Lovat who betook himself 
to Morar where he was eventually captured“ near Meoble and 
taken to London to be tried. 

In 1984 the “45 Association published “Muster Roll of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart’s Army, 1745-46". This work which has 
documentary evidence for every individual named Is arranged in 
order of the clan and other regiments. A new edition, with 
additional names, appeared in July, 2001. In the Introduction 
Bruce P. Lennan states that about four fifths of the army was 
Highland and that the Jacobite army of 1745 has been more 
written about than understood. 

In the Fraser regiment there are 38 officers of whom 9 were 
killed, 2 wounded and 3 pardoned. Of 2 sergeants, one was killed 
and the other transported. There are two pipers, David and 
William Fraser both described as “Piper to Lovat”. In addition to 
Lovat’s Guard in Morar, consisting of | captain, | sergeant and 23 
“ranks unknown”, 114 other ranks are named of whom 44 had 
surrendered on 17th May and 24 were transported. Among the 114 
other ranks 51 have the surname Fraser and 14 have the surname 
MacTavish, a name once numerous tn Stratherrick. The surname 
MacGruer, associated with that district, does not appear. An 
unexpected name among these local names is “Neil MacAulay, 
Itinerant Tailor, North Uist”. 

The only officer described in the Muster Roll as an ensign was 
“Alexander Mciver, Wellhouse, Kilmorack”. In an account of this 
man in “Lyon of Mourning” his name ts given as John and in his 
own brief account, which bears the title “The Signal Escape of 
John Fraser”, he tells of his brutal treatment as he lay wounded 
after Culloden until rescued by Lord Boyd, an officer in the 
government army, who took pity on him. He was Alexander 
Fraser or MacIver and he hved at Wellhouse until his death in 
1758 as confirmed by the minister” of the parish. 

One of the additional names in the new edition of 2001 is 
Thomas Houston, farmer, Drumyample described as Volunteer. 


The following are Frasers who served in other units. 
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Of three Quarter Masters General, one was Charles Fraser, Y gr. 
of Fairfield. 


Atholl Brigade 
Hugh Fraser, son to Fraserdale. Captain 
Charles Frazer, Inverchroskie 


Cameron of Lochiel’s 
William Fraser, Inverness-shire. Deserted. 


Cavalry — Pitsligo’s Horse 
William Fraser, Brother to Inverallochy. Lieutenant. Escaped. d 
1749. 


Duke of Perth’s 
Alexander Fraser (22) Moray. Transported. 
John Fraser, Labourer, Aberdeen. T. Carlisle. K.E., Discharged. 


Earl of Cromartie’s 

David Fraser (22) Fiddler, Ballachridhe, Ross. Transported. 
Donald Fraser (19) Tailor, Logie, Ross. Transported. 

Rory Fraser (28) Farmer, Dingwall, Ross. Transported. 


Ecossais Royale 
Hugh Fraser (27) Inverness. Transported. 


Forfarshire (Ogilvy’s) 

Hugh Fraser (28) Blacksmith, Montrose. Transported. 
John Fraser, Lodger, Padlocksmire, Kinnell. 

John Fraser, Maltman, Kirriemuir. 

John Frizel, Mason, Caldhame. 

John Fraser, Servant, Rossie, Craig. 


Gordon of Glenbucket’s 

James Fraser, Strathbogie. T. Carlisle. Died? 

Thomas Fraser, farmer, Banffshire (of Balachan, Sgt.) Wounded. 
T. Escaped. 


Lord Lewis Gordon’s 
Robert Fraser (15) Carrier, Crieff. T. Died? 


MacDonell of Glengarry’s 

Donald Fraser, Gardener, Achtemrack. Surrendered 5/5/46 K.E. 
Discharged. 

Donald Fraser, Drumbuie. 

John Fraser (20) Farmer, Delcaitach. Surrendered 5/5/46. 
Transported. 


John Fraser (40) Inverwick. Surrendered 5/5/46. Transported. 
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Mackinnon’s 
Fraser, Donald ? 


Lady Mackintosh’s 

Donald Fraser, Smith, Moybeg. Captain. Escaped. 
Andrew Fraser, Moybegg. Surrendered. 

John Fraser, Moybegg. Surrendered. 

Lachlan Fraser, Moybegg. Surrendered. 


Macpherson of Cluny’s 
John Fraser, Kingussie. Surrendered. 
Peter Fraser, Kylehuntly. Surrendered. 


Stoneywood’s Aberdeen Regiment 
Roderick Fraser (60) Banffshire. T. died? 


Supplementary List of persons executed or hanged 
Daniel Fraser or Freisal. Deserter from Loudon’s. Executed 
1/11/46. Not known in which regiment he served. 


The roll of each of the Independent Companies, 1745-46, is 
published in Volume LIII of the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness. 

The Frasers in these companies are — 


George Munro of Culcairn’s Company 
Hugh Fraser, Cpl. 
Alexander Fraser, Drummer. 


Alexander Gunn’s Company 
Patrick Fraser, Dornoch 


Captain George Mackay’s Company 
Donald Fraser 


Captain William Mackintosh’s Inverness Company 
John Fraser 

Alexander Fraser 

William Fraser 

Simon Fraser 


James Macdonald’s Company 
John Fraser 
Malcolm Fraser 


Hugh Mackay’s Company 
Donald Fraser 
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The Master of Ross’s Company 
Ronald Fraser, Corinly 





A “List of Rebels”, submitted by D. Murray Rose, appeared in 
the “Northern Chronicle” on 14th May 1890 and other lists by him 
on 28th October and 12th November 1890. The Supervisors of 
Excise had been asked to prepare these lists for the Board of 
Inland Revenue in 1746. | 

The list of 14th May 1890 contains some Frasers who do not 
appear on the Muster Roll. These are — 


John Fraser, brogmaker, Balnamuick, Urray. Was in Sutherland. 
Donald and James, sons of James Fraser, Balnagalkan, parish of 
Logie (Urquhart). 

Alexander Fraser, Parish of Kincardine, Ross. Was in Pitcalnie’s 
rebel company. 

Hugh Fraser, son to William Fraser merchant, Culboky, Ross. 
Deserted at Falkirk, now in Culcairn company. (This would be the 
“Hugh Fraser, Cpl.”, listed above in George Munro of Culcairn’s 
company). 


The list on 29th October 1890 “from an old manuscript” gives 
Hugh Fraser, Inverness-shire. Lord John Drummond’s Regiment. 


Hugh Fraser, of the Dunballoch family, was an ensign in the 3rd 
Foot Guards in 1715 and heutenant-colonel in 1741. He was killed 
at Fontenoy in 1745, “perhaps the oldest officer then on active 
service’. 

The early years of the Inverness newspapers have information 
on a few of those who took part in the rising and lived into the 
19th century. 


Inverness Journal, 10 January 1812 

Death on 27th December 1811 of David Fraser, aged 96, 
Barnyards. Was piper to Lord Lovat and was present at Falkirk 
and Culloden. He had been trained by the MacCrimmons.°’ 


Inverness Journal, 16 June, 1815 

A report on four brothers (Fraser) whose Christian names are not 
given. The oldest, aged 98, served under the leader of his clan and 
was at the battle of Culloden and later was at the storming of 
Quebec. He was living in Ardgour in 1815 and the other three, 
aged 89, 82 and 77, were living in the parish of Kirkhill. 
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Inverness Journal, 5 January 1816 

Died last month at Blaich, near Fort William, Sergeant Alexander 
Fraser in his 99th year, late 21st Regiment. Said to have been the 
last survivor of those who fought under his chief in 1746. 


Inverness Journal, 8 August 1817 

Died at Knockbain, Kirkhill, John Fraser aged 102. Was present at 
Culloden and on other occasions. He could dance a reel until 
within the last two years and had a very extensive memory. 


On page 36 of “The Fighting Frasers”, Bernard W. Kelly says 
that the last of the Culloden Frasers appears to have been James 
Fraser of Strathspey, who died at Dundee in 1817. 


Scottish Highlander, 20th November 1890 

In a lecture Charles Fraser Mackintosh gave an account of the 
action by Donald Fraser, the smith at Moybeg, stating that it was 
from a most reliable source. He said that Donald became known 
as “Cathanach” after the affair and that one of his sons, John, died 
at Moy in October 1827. 

If this is the same “John Fraser Moybegg” who appears in the 
Mackintosh regiment in the Muster Roll he would have been the 
last survivor of the "45. He outlived Peter Grant who appears in 
Monaltrie’s and Balmoral regiment in the Muster Roll which 
states that he died in 1824 and is said to have been “the last 
survivor of those who fought at Culloden”. 
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PONT IN THE ATHOLL LANDSCAPE 
JOHN KERR 
24th January 2003 


Christopher Smout in 4 History of the Scottish People describes 
Timothy Pont’s attempt to map Scotland in the late 16th century 
as “a fantastic task” and indeed when one looks in detail at his 
effort to map Atholl and in view of his extensive travels in a wild 
and sometimes hostile environment, “fantastic” is not too strong 
an adjective to use. Pont spent about 13 years, between 1583 to 
1596, mapping Scotland and the evidence from his manuscripts 
shows that he devoted a great deal of time to travelling throughout 
the land, drawing sketch maps based on his own observations. 
Pont’s Atholl manuscript maps cover the parish of Blair Atholl 
and Struan, an area of about 500 square miles of mountainous 
terrain, largely contained in manuscripts number 19 ~ “Mapp of 
Garry and its Branches” and 20 “All the branches and River of Tilt 
compleetlie”. Through these manuscripts I shall describe the 
settlements, rivers and mountains they feature, as they have 
changed or developed until today. I shall also compare Pont with 
the Military Survey of Scotland, 1747-1755 by William Roy, who 
produced the forerunner of the modern Ordnance Survey maps. 
He was put in charge of mapping Scotland in 1747 for military 
purposes and his scale of | inch to 1,000 yards is large enough to 
provide remarkable detail, with houses and other buildings 
coloured in red. Hills are indicated by shades of grey, with 
hatching indicating the direction of the slope, while strokes of 
darker colour indicate steeper inclines. This three-dimensional 
style was created by Paul Sandby, who later became a celebrated 
landscape painter, designated “the father of watercolour art”. 
Blair Castle lies at the heart of Atholl and appears in Pont 25, a 
first working draft, giving the impression of a tentative sketch 
with scant details. This is an example of Pont not only drawing a 
castle from different aspects but also to varying levels of detail. 
Also shown are Strowa (Struan), Glentilt and Aldgyrnaeg. The 
extract from Pont 23 shows much more detail of the castle, which 
is at least six storeys high. It is difficult to be positive about what 
is portrayed in front of the castle, but the general consensus is that 
it is an enclosed formal garden with flower beds. The River Garry 
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is below the castle while the Banvie Burn is shown to the east. The 
depiction of St Brides church above the castle is misplaced, on the 
wrong bank of the Banvie. The drawing in Pont 19 is thought to 
be the earliest known impression of Blair Castle and is believed to 
be an accurate impression of the buildings that Pont saw at the end 
of the 16th century. The possibility of different hands at work 
might possibly explain the enormous differences between these 
two separate depictions of the castle. Pont’s plan clearly shows a 
formal enclosed garden with flower beds with an outline of trees. 
He used several different tree symbols in his manuscripts, but he 
extensively used a little round-headed tree to show wooded areas 
in Atholl. If we compare Pont with John Tinney, 1744, when the 
south wing of the castle had just been completed, Pont’s garden is 
still there with its surrounding enclosure and until 1750 the Banvie 
ran through an oblong pool called The Basin, in front of the castle. 
With the coming of the Wade Road in 1728 the main approach to 
the castle from it ran along a tree-lined avenue to the north-east. 

Roy’s Military Survey, 1747-55, depicts the castle with a 
detached south wing, and also shows Blair Kirk, Tilt Bridge, and 
the Mill of Blair, all of which were featured by Pont. Another map 
we shall refer to in this talk is “The Plan of Blair in Atholl, Forests 
of Tarff, Benechrombie in Perthshire” by James Stobie, an estate 
factor who produced this map for the 3rd duke in 1780. This 
unique map covers the Atholl estate lands north of Killiecrankie. 

Comyn’s Tower, the earliest part of Blair Castle, was built 
around 1250 by John Comyn de Strathbogie and probably had 
four floors. The first addition was another tower of seven storeys 
with a battlemented roof, while another floor was added to 
Comyn’s Tower. The oldest representation of the castle, held in its 
own archives, consists of two sketches, dated 1736, drawn by 
Charles Frederick, a nephew of the first wife of the 2nd duke. By 
the mid 16th century the castle had been extended to include 
Comyn’s Tower, now of six storeys, the battlemented seven- 
storeyed tower and a round tower, on top of which were two 
floors, each of one room. Pont’s plan clearly shows three of these 
four towers. Richard Pococke, Bishop of Ossory in Ireland, visited 
the castle in 1760 and recorded that the 3rd Stewart Earl of Atholl 
(1507-1542) had added a room 52 feet long by 27 feet and this is 
the present-day Dining Room. 

After the siege of 1746 the 2nd duke set about rebuilding the 
castle, as he was anxious that it should never again be garrisoned. 
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Blair Castle, situated near the confluence of the rivers Garry and Tilt. 
Pont Manuscript 19 — Forest of Atholl. 
Courtesy of the National Library of Scotland 





Settlements south of the River Garry. 
Pont Manuscript 19 — Forest of Atholl. 
Courtesy of the National Library of Scotland 
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Pont Manuscript 19 — Forest of Atholl. 
Courtesy of the National Library of Scotland 





Glen Tilt and Glen Loch. 
Pont Manuscript 20 — Glen Tilt. 
Courtesy of the National Library of Scotland 
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He drew up plans to “clip” the castle and over a space of ten years 
the castle was much reduced in height, with two floors removed 
from Comyn’s Tower and two from the Round Tower. All the 
battlements, pepper-box turrets and crow-step gables were 
removed and a plain, pavilion-style roof installed in place. The 
castle was demilitarised and for the next hundred years was called 
Atholl House. In 1758 James Dorret produced a detailed map of 
the Castle and Grounds. By this time the changes to the castle 
were nearly complete, with its north wing and detached clock 
tower both added. While Pont shows a bridge over the Banvie in 
front of the castle, Dorret shows its successor, the Castle Bridge, 
on the main approach from the military road. The castle had 
changed little by 1844 when Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
stayed for three weeks. In 1869 the 7th Duke of Atholl embarked 
on a programme of extensive alterations, particularly to the 
exterior of the castle. The Entrance Hall was heightened by two 
floors; Comyn’s Tower was raised and re-roofed, while two 
storeys were added to the Flag Tower. This was done to restore 
some of the ducal splendour that had been removed over a 
hundred years earlier. Today’s castle is little changed over the past 
130 years, apart from a modern, glass-fronted exit hall at the north 
end. 

Returning to Roy, he shows the oldest bridge site in Atholl, 
which appears on Pont who does not name it. Now called the old 
Tilt Bridge, it is sometimes still referred to locally as the “Black 
Bridge”. Camden in his Britannia called it “Pons Tiltae” and 
when Wade built his military road north from Dunkeld through 
Atholl in 1728, he also constructed a stone bridge at this point. Tilt 
R. on Pont is wrongly named but should be Aldnehearlain, a small 
stream that passes through Kilmaveonaig. 

Glen Tilt is 15 miles in length to the Aberdeenshire boundary 
and according to the 18th century traveller, Thomas Pennant, was 
“famous in old times for producing the most hardy warriors”. St 
Brides Church is sketched unnamed in Pont on the east bank of the 
Banvie and it is shown very clearly also in 1744 by Tinney in one 
of the few drawings to show the church with its tower in the 
village of Blair Town, now Old Blair. It was a Parsonage in the 
Bagimond Rolls, an account of tithes begun in 1275 to fund the 
Crusades and by 1506 it paid four merks to Rome. Although now 
roofless and minus its tower, much of this old church remains and 
it continued in use until 1825. 
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In the Haugh below the castle Pont shows the Mill of Blair, 
marked by the traditional mill wheel symbol. It also shows one of 
three different signs which denote buildings, in this case a 
rectangle to indicate the mill house. Stobie, 1780, also shows this 
clearly, along with the mill lade leaving the Tilt to power the mill 
and finally discharging into the Garry lower down. In a Charter 
dated 21 January 1613, William, Lord Murray, granted the mill to 
William Brough, on payment of 1,000 merks Scots. At this time it 
was a small, single-storey building, thatched with straw and divots 
and an 1810 sketch shows how it appeared at the start of the 19th 
century, by which time documents indicate that it had a slated 
roof. It was completely rebuilt and enlarged in the 1830s and was 
said at the time to provide “one of the most substantial benefits by 
the erection of a Miln and Kiln at Blair upon the most improved 
principles of construction”. The mill was restored to full water- 
powered use in the 1970s and has changed little outwardly, but 
now also provides a tea room. 

South of the River Garry Pont shows a number of substantial 
settlements, among them Tullich, simply meaning “hill”. It 
appears in a Charter of 1211-1231 when the Earl of Atholl granted 
it to the monks of Coupar Angus Abbey, in whose hands it 
remained until 1434. The two rectangles and circles represent the 
buildings in Easter and Wester Tulloch and the line of trees 
indicate the presence of a wood in the 16th century. When 
landscaping of the grounds around Blair Castle began in the 
1740s, Tulloch was the first settlement to be cleared. This was to 
extend the view of the policies across the Garry to include the hill 
behind, in order to give scale and dimension to the pleasure 
grounds. Charles Esplen’s plan of Tulloch Park, 1744, shows the 
new layout with two avenues of trees lined up with the castle like 
the spokes of a wheel. A semi-circular perimeter dyke was built 
round the upper edge and the curve emphasised with trees. Roy’s 
survey clearly shows Tulloch Hill with its two avenues and 
perimeter dyke and by that time the area had been divided into 
three parts for grazing purposes — Wester, Mid and Easter Tulloch. 
Today, an aerial view shows Tulloch cut through by the A9 but 
vestiges of the avenues remain, while the dyke and trees, mainly 
beech, are largely intact. 

Another nearby settlement on the Pont manuscript is Shierglas, 
meaning “Lasting Stream” possibly because of its proximity to the 
Garry. It is marked by a combination of two symbols, a rectangle 
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and a circle but the significance of putting these together is not 
known. The principal dwelling house was built in 1728 as a fine 
T-shaped, two-storey laird’s house. Sadly both it and the farm 
steading to the rear which dates from 1799 have been reduced to 
near ruin by the working of the adjacent limestone quarry. 
Shierglas estate covered an area of about a square mile and the 
1900 Ordnance Survey map shows the house with its 
outbuildings. It included Shierglas Island, formerly called King’s 
Island, possibly after Robert the Bruce but it is now part of the 
north bank of the river. This, together with Fincastle, was granted 
by King James V to John, 3rd Earl of Atholl in 1531 and he feued 
it to Malcolm Stewart in 1540. This was the start of a long 
association with the Stewart of Shierglas family, which lasted for 
over 300 years. 

To the west of Tulloch Pont shows the settlement of /nnerwick, 
marked with a circle, still a farm with a substantial 19th century 
farmhouse and steading. Like Tulloch, this was possessed by the 
monks of Coupar Angus from the 13th century until 1538. In the 
charter it was called Easter Invervack, to differentiate it from the 
Invervack settlement on the west of the boundary stream of Allt 
Bhac, which was part of the Robertson Barony of Struan. Stobie 
in 1780 named it Balnasteurdoch and shows it with at least nine 
buildings. At this time there were around ten tenants living here. 
Today it is called Stewartston and is a cattle and sheep farm. 

The other Invervack settlement, across Allt Bhac, was for 
centuries Robertson land, but having supported the Jacobite cause, 
the chiefs’ fortunes finally declined and it was bought by the 
Atholl family in 1826. During the time of forfeiture after the °45, 
the barony was surveyed by John Lesslie in 1756 and his map 
shows the six settlements that collectively made up Invervack. 
When the Robertson chief lost his main house on the island in 
Loch Tummel in 1515, he came to Invervack where a fortified 
house known as the “Black Castle” was built. This was razed to 
the ground in the 1650s but it seems likely that the distinctive 
rectangle surrounded by trees was that castle. Today’s farm was 
built in the 1850s on the site of one of the old settlements. Pont 
also shows the Mil of Innervack below the main settlement with 
his usual symbol. Lesslie in 1758 shows eight buildings, with the 
mill linked to its mill dam and lade. Nothing remains of the mill 
except for a solitary mill stone embedded in the ground and a 
walled enclosure once renowned for the quality of its vegetables. 
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Continuing west, Pont shows the settlement of Pitu/donoch, part 
of the Brae Lands of the Robertsons of Faskally until 1767 when 
they were acquired by Atholl. It is marked by an elaborate circle 
and today consists of a 19th century farmhouse and buildings, 
tenanted for most of the 20th century by a Robertson family. Its 
name means “Share of the Sunday Burn”, referring to a nearby 
healing spring. It also appears in Stobie 1780 which also shows 
the Haugh of Pitaldonich and a wood. South of Pitaldonich Pont 
shows Sleu Back, Sleu, in this case, meaning an extended tract of 
dry moorland. In the New Statistical Account of 1845, the parish 
minister remarked that for easier access from Tummelside “A 
good road across Sliabh-bac would be highly beneficial”. Here 
was also the Shieling of Riedrumbaich where the Invervack 
tenants grazed their livestock in common during the summer 
months. 

Kirck of Strowan comes next, with Struan meaning “Place of 
Streams”, reflecting its situation at the confluence of the Garry 
and Errochty rivers. For centuries the church was associated with 
the Robertsons and their chiefs who were buried here below the 
floor of the old church, of which the footings can still be seen in 
the churchyard. It appears as Strowan Kirk in Roy’s survey but in 
former times was known as the church of St Fillan. An 
unattributed map of about 1750 in Blair Castle archives shows the 
churchyard in detail, along with the adjacent corn mill. Before the 
Reformation Struan had been a separate parish but was later 
joined with Blair. In the 1820s attempts were made to suppress 
Struan church and build a large one nearer the centre of the 
combined parish to serve the whole community. This was strongly 
resisted by the Robertson heritors and the present church was built 
at Struan in 1828. 

We pick up Pont again at the county march between Perthshire 
and Inverness-shire, where the boundary is marked by a dotted 
line. It starts at Loch Ericht and runs on his map for about 25 miles 
and is the forerunner of today’s county march. Pont also records 
Corycharn (Coire Chuirn) with a descriptive note: “Ald 
Corycharn which is a branch of Troummy falling in Spay”. This 
is near the Drumochter Pass through which General Wade pushed 
his road in the 1720s. Pont also shows Ald Corymackhsy where 
Tennoch recorded six bothies in 1773. This was on the line 
followed by Wade and the remains of an old stone buttress can 
still be seen a few yards above the A9. This bridge was known as 
Oxbridge because of a feast held here in 1729, when four oxen 
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were roasted to celebrate the completion of the Dunkeld to 
Inverness road. In this manuscript Pont also shows Edindoun R. 
(Face of the Height) beside the county march but this is a mistake 
as the Edendon is a tributary of the Garry about ten miles to the 
south near Dalnacardoch. Continuing along Pont’s county 
boundary to the north east, we reach Loch Doun (Loch of the Hill 
Fort). Roy records it as Locindoun and Pont confirms that the 
march crosses the loch here. Much of this boundary is unmarked 
on the ground but here, as it approaches the loch from the west, it 
follows an old dyke through which is an opening for the track 
from Dalnacardoch to Gaick. On the east side of the loch Pont 
records Kreigenloch (Hill of the Loch) a 750 m mountain which 
descends steeply to the water. Further to the east Pont sketches 
another loch crossed by the march but there is no other evidence 
of its existence. Ald Glashchory (Stream of the Grey Corrie) starts 
by the county boundary and runs for about ten miles to the Garry. 
It had a number of shielings and bothies, one of which, the “Red 
Bothy” was formerly called “Black Bothy” until its corrugated 
iron roof rusted and is used as a lunch hut and place of safety for 
deer stalkers and their ponies. Loch Treig Bothy lies right on the 
march and a herd would live here all summer, being paid £5 for a 
season’s deer watching. It got its name from a Calvine man called 
Donald McMaster who returned one spring from the hogg 
wintering and noticed a stray among his sheep. He then put a 
halter on it and walked all the way to his birthplace at Loch Treig 
—a distance of 50 miles — to return the sheep to its rightful owner. 

Comyn’s Road, shown on the 1863 six inch Ordnance Survey 
map as Rathad nan Cuimeanach, crosses the march on Pont at B. 
of Aylick at a hill called Bac na Creige, about three miles from 
Loch an Duin. There are very few Pont texts relevant to Atholl in 
The Topographical Notices of Scotland in Macfarlane’s 
Geographical Collections (1907) but one mentions Comyn’s 
Road: 


BRAID ALBAYNE 
“There is a way from the yate of Blair in Athoil to Ruffen in 
Badenoch maid be David Cuming Earle of Athoill for carts to 
pass with wyne and the way is called Rad-na-pheny or way of 
wane wheills. It is layd with callsay in sundrie parts. Whair this 
Cuming built a castell, his wyf built a Kirk ...” 


The tale is that a Comyn, probably John the Red rather than 
David, was passing through Atholl during the latter part of the 
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13th century and went to the inn at Kilmaveonaig for refreshment. 
He liked the ale so much that he decided to transport it over the 
-pathless hills from Atholl to his other castle at Ruthven in 
Badenoch and so the oldest road to cross a mountain range in 
Scotland was built. Comyn’s Road passes close to the top of 
Stronachleyrich (Promontory of the Cleric) — 816 m. in height. 
Here the road is seen gently descending the other side of the 
mountain to cross Allt a’ Mhuilinn and then climbing again to 
reach the county march at Bac na Creige. The road is impressively 
straight as it crosses Fingal’s Leap, where Lord Walter Comyn, 
Earl of Menteith, met a terrible end as recorded again in Pont’s 
Topographical Notices: “...He ended miserablie being torne in 
pieces with a hors in Badenoch, whair falling from his horse, his 
fute stak in the stirrup and ane of his thighs stiking in the styrrop 
wes brocht to Blair be the said hors ...” Walter is said to have been 
returning to Badenoch to ensure his evil orders were being carried 
out when retribution overtook him and his gory end was attributed 
to witchcraft. A centuries’ old curse — “Walter’s fate of Gaick 
upon you” recalls his dreadful end. Although Pont says that the 
horse was found at Blair, there is another version we will come to 
later. 

Continuing along Pont’s Boundary, we arrive where the 
Minigaig Pass route crosses the march and this is marked on both 
Pont and Roy. Pont records B. of Monygaig and Hils of Minnigeg 
while Roy shows Minnigog. At some period before the 16th 
century Comyn’s Road was replaced by the Minigaig Pass as the 
main summer road over the Grampians. The Minigaig Pass track 
passes through Glen Bruar and at the head of the glen ascends the 
steep incline of Uchd na h-Analach (Breathless Slope). Here the 
road is very clear where it has been carved out of the hillside — a 
major feat for those early road builders. Once up the steep slope, 
at the start of a three-mile plateau of over 800 m, the unique 
features of the Grampians become apparent. The clearly distinct 
route across the plateau is marked by quartz-capped cairns. It then 
drops down to cross the Caochan Lub (Meandering Stream) and 
this feature is recorded in Pont’s Topographical Notices: 


OF MONYGEGG 
“Item the stryp that crouketh so oft upon the heid of the wild 
Month, and hils of Myngegg is called Keuchen-vin-Lowib. It 
runneth to Athoil and falleth in Breur and Brour in Garry. ...” 
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In Roy this stream appears as Kichan Na Lub. 

The Minigaig Summit is reached at Bra of Corywrenn (Raven’s 
Corrie), 850m and the views from here across Speyside are 
spectacular. The three counties of Perth, Aberdeen and Inverness 
meet on Pont at Karniler Hill or the Fidler’s Cairn. Roy also 
shows this as Carniler. This is a conspicuous cairn standing on a 
994 metre ridge. On the watershed two miles to the west is An 
Sgarsoch, (1,006 m). Pont quotes The Hils of Scairsoch of ye 
length of 10 myles and mentions in his Topographical Notices: 


“Item The moss descending down from the uthir syd, thrie myl, 
be west Sacirsoch is called Lekk-nyn-Tewnan ...” 


Tradition has it that an ancient cattle market and horse fair was 
held on the summit of this mountain and traces of a rude stone 
causeway were reputed to have been found here at the end of the 
19th century. 

Moving on to the glens and mountains of Atholl in the east, Pont 
features a great many place-names in Glen Tilt, most of them 
topographical, with a few names of settlements and shielings. Alt 
Marck, for instance, a major tributary of the Tilt, appears on both 
Pont and Roy. Alex. McConnachie, in his Deer and Deer Forests 
of Scotland described the area in the 1920s as having “much 
succulent pasture particularly in Gleann Mhaire and Gleann 
Diridh. The low ground shooting is very good, the bag includes 
grouse, black game, duck, snipe, pheasants, hares and rabbits”. 
Glendyry (Ascending Glen) — locally known as the ‘half glen’ was 
developed as a deer nursery in 1738 when the duke decreed that 
“no person shall enter the nursery except when the forester is 
present”. To this day hundreds of hinds with their calves are to be 
found here in early summer. Bin-Chatt (Hill of the Cat) also 
appears in both Pont and Roy and although now very few in 
number, wild cats still inhabit this inhospitable terrain. During the 
1884-85 shooting season 159 wild cats are on record as being shot 
throughout the Atholl forests. A/t Slain (Healing Stream) rises on 
the slopes of Beinn a’ Chait. Near its source are two springs both 
called Duke James’s Well after the 2nd duke and giving rise to the 
meaning of the stream name because of their healing properties. 
Innerslanie was an important settlement on the west bank of the 
stream near its confluence with the Tilt. It contained 14 buildings 
and two kilns but was cleared in 1789 when the whole area was 
turned over to cattle grazing. Alt Chrombie (Stream of the Bend) 
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is marked by Pont and had a settlement called Croftchrombie 
which contained at least 13 buildings. It is first mentioned in 1621 
when it was granted to a vassal for 5,000 merks. Stobie in 1780 
described this part as being generally arable and comprising of 
195 acres. It now forms part of the modern rifle range. Pont also 
shows Glencroynet which is a short glen about a mile in length, 
terminating in a peat morass. Stobie in 1783 shows the settlement 
of Dail Mhoraisd at the confluence of Allt Craonaidh and the Tilt. 
A flood embankment was built to protect it but severe flooding in 
1791 washed it away. It is the only river in Atholl that is not 
controlled for hydro-electric purposes. 

Further up Glen Tilt Pont notes a number of named tributaries. 
At Altcory na hectra there was a ford serving the Tilt/Fender 
Commonty called Aan na Hecrabeg (Little Ford of the Enclosure) 
referring to a pen for enclosing livestock. Pont also notes Al/t 
Torky (Stream of the Boar) which rises in Carn Torcaidh (806m). 
The three linked names of Mairchaillach, Alt Chaillach and 
Corychaillach are all associated with the old shieling of Dail Allt 
na Caillich (Haugh of the Stream of the Old Woman). This is 
possibly a reference to the notorious Witch of Beinn a’ Ghlo who 
haunted the mountain corries. She was described as being of wild 
and haggard appearance, with large, ugly features, long, lank hair 
and deep-set piercing eyes. Apparently her favourite meal was of 
snakes, eating them while they were still half alive. This particular 
shieling was at the extreme end of the Commonty boundary 
claimed by Robertson of Lude in 1656. It was always a bone of 
contention between Atholl and Lude and no agreement was ever 
found. On the tributary of A/t an Fenich, shown on Pont, was the 
settlement of Dail Fheannach (Shaggy Haugh). Formerly a 
shieling it contains the substantial remains of 16 buildings and had 
arable ground extending to 20 acres. In 1590, around the time Pont 
was mapping, a Contract was granted to Beatrix Leslie, spouse to 
John Stewart in Auchgobhal for the shieling for the sum of 500 
merks. It remained as such until 1735 when it was converted into 
sheep pasture. 

On the west bank of the Tilt both Pont and Stobie name Alt 
Chroachy (the Hanging Stream) , clearly taking its name from the 
waterfall. In 1687 the shieling tenant paid a rent of a stone of 
cheese, a quart of butter and a wedder. In 1844 Queen Victoria 
drove here from Blair Castle to watch Albert deer stalking and her 
party crouched in a low stone hide from where she had a 
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spectacular view of the Beinn a’ Ghlo corries. Dounhill is marked 
by Pont and given a height of 692 m by the Ordnance Survey. It 
lends its name to the shieling of Fe an Doun (Stream of the Hill- 
fort) where there are still the substantial remains of seven bothies 
beside the Dunmore Walk, the route taken by the traveller Thomas 
Pennant in his Tour of Scotland in 1769. He records that in Glen 
Tilt they climbed a steep hill and refreshed themselves at a 
shieling with goat’s whey. 

The next Pont extract includes the Beinn a’ Ghlo range, of 
which four of the mountains are over 1,000 m. Ald Cory Glo 
(Stream of the Misty Corrie) runs through one of the 28 corries in 
this mountain range. William Scrope, the famous 19th century 
sportsman wrote that: “These corries though contiguous, are 
separated from each other by such high ridges that a person 
standing in one of them could not hear a shot fired in the next.” 
Argit-Vin (Silver Mountain) is 1,016 m in height while Bin Gloin 
is Pont’s rendering of Beinn a’ Ghlo, the collective name for this 
range. Near the confluence of the Tilt and its tributary, called An 
Lochin by Pont, is the traditional site of an extravagant, but very 
temporary 16th century hunting lodge. In 1529 King James V, 
accompanied by his mother, Queen Margaret, and the papal 
ambassador, stayed here for three days to enjoy hunting and lavish 
entertainment. Thomas Pennant quotes Sir David Lindsay’s 
description of the “palace”: 


s& 


.. Which was builded in the midst of a fair meadow, a fair 
palace of green timber, ... which was fashioned in four quarters, 
and in every quarter and nuik thereof a great round, as it had 
been a block-house, which was lofted and gested the space of 
three house height;... Further there were two great rounds in ilk 
side of the gate and a great portculleis of tree ... with a draw- 
bridge and a great stank of water of sixteen foot deep and thirty 
foot of breadth.” 


According to Highland custom, it was burnt to the ground as 
soon as the festivities ended. At the end of the 18th century the 
first Statistical Account noted that vestiges of the palace were still 
visible but none now exist. The site “in the midst of a fair 
meadow” would suggest the east side of the river, because of the 
more level terrain. Interestingly, Pont has marked an unnamed 
circle on the other bank leading to a supposition that this could be 
the site. Perhaps an archaeological dig could provide some 
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answers? Loch Lochin, featured by both Pont and Roy is three 
miles upstream. It is a beautiful stretch of water lying in the steep 
confines of the Beinn a’ Ghlo range. About a mile and a half in 
length, it is somewhat in the shape of a fiddle and at one point it 
is possible to wade across where the two sides almost meet. A 
1790 shieling map shows that there appears to be two lochs, 
probably giving rise to its present name. Loch Loch lies in the area 
of the former Seven Shielings, now remote and deserted but 250 
years ago there were hundreds of Lude estate tenants working in 
the summer shielings. 

My final Pont extract is of Felaer (Stream of the Mare), an area 
standing at over 550 m above sea level. Roy features Glen Fellaer 
and Fentry Shield. As early as the 12th century Fealar was part of 
a royal hunting ground and around 1350 it appeared in a charter in 
favour of Sir Robert Stewart, Lord of Atholl. The name ‘Fentry 
Shield’ refers to Lady Graham of Fintry, Dundee, who regularly 
pastured cattle here in the 1740s. Stobie in 1783 shows the 
original track leading to Fealar from Glen Tilt, where a ford is 
marked as the crossing place on the river, after which a two-mile 
walk over the plateau brought one to the shooting lodge, first built 
in 1801 but later enlarged in 1911. Pont also marks the shieling of 
Lachush, high upon the west bank of the Tilt where the outlines of 
five oval and three rectangular bothies can still be seen. The name 
means the “Shieling of One Foot” and has traditionally been 
associated with Walter Comyn’s horse, apparently found here, 
having galloped from Badenoch, foaming at the mouth and with 
one of Walter’s legs hanging from a stirrup. 


Thus we arrive at the county march between Perthshire and 
Aberdeenshire at Loch Tilt, 600 metres above sea level and 
featured by Roy and Stobie in 1780, as well as Pont. When 
Thomas Pennant came this way in 1769 he wrote: “Dined at the 
waterside of Loch-Tilt, a small piece of water swarming with 
Trouts” — and it still does. The watershed is marked by Pont at 
Doualtan (Little Black Stream), which flows within a few yards of 
the county boundary. There is an old tale that many centuries ago 
a band of men from Mar in Aberdeenshire, armed with picks and 
shovels, came here and attempted to dig a trench to divert this 
stream to flow into the Dee rather than the Tilt. An opposing band 
of Atholl men arrived in time to stop them and the course of Dubh 
Alltan remained unchanged. 
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We have now travelled round the district of Atholl with Pont 
and his successors and realise how much of his legacy still 
remains with us over four centuries later. My respect and 
admiration for Pont has steadily increased over time and by 
relating his manuscripts to the landscape, one realises what an 
extraordinary mapping feat he achieved over 400 years ago. I have 
tried to bring some of the names on his manuscript to life and 
show them as they are today and by doing this I hope I have added 
a little to the understanding of these wonderful manuscripts. Over 
the years many people have helped me in my Atholl researches 
but in this particular case, I specially want to thank Chris Fleet of 
the Map Room of the National Library of Scotland who not only 
provided copies of the Pont maps and details from the Pont 
Topographical Notices. He also advised and encouraged me with 
my research and I am deeply indebted to him for all the invaluable 
help and advice he has given me. 
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e.g.: Rob R MacGregor, My Life and Times, (Balquhiddar, 
Putadh Press, 2003, p. 14. (pp. 14-15 for double numbers) 


. Articles: author’s name, title of article within single inverted 
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